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OBSERVATIONS,, 

^A  is  SAG  E  S  bF  SCRIP  t  tT  i'£' ' 

Pladng  many  of  them  in  a  Light  altogither  irku ; 

Afcertaining  the  Meaning  of  feveral  not  determinable  by  the 
Methocls  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  the  Learned  i 

Propofing  to  Confideration  probable  ConjeBures  on  others^  different 

from  what  have  been  hitherto  recommended  to  the 

Attention  of  the  Carious ; 

And  more  emplj  illu/lrating  the  reft  than  has  been  yet  done,  by 
Means  of  Circnmflances  incidentally  mentioned 
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CHAP.    VIL 

Concerning  their  Books. 

Observation    CXXL 

WHATEVER  materials  the  ancient 
Jews  wrojt^  upon,  they  were  liable  to 
be  eajily  dcjlroyed  By'  t&  dampnefs,  when  hid- 
den in  the  eairth.  It  was  therefore  thought 
requifite  to  inclofe  them  in  fomething  that 
might  keep  them  from  the  damp,  left  they 
(hould  decay  and  be  rendered  ufelefs  \ 

'  So  we  find  our  parchments  are  very  apt  to  decay  that 
are  kept  in  moift  places,  as  well  as  our  modem  paper*  Our 
^piSiires  alfo  prove  thatmoifture  is  very  injurious  to  ^<?/W^ 
ckth^  and  muft  be  more  fo  where  oil  is  not  ufed*  Writ- 
ing on  filk  was  not  then  known,  which  fome  later  Eaftern 
writers  have  fuppofed  fhould  be  made  ufe  of,  in  committing 
thirds  to  writing  that  were  highly  valued,  according  to 
d'Herbelot)  in  the  article  Macamat. 

Vol.  IV.  B  Ja 


Concerning  their  Books* 

In  thofe  days  of  roughnefs,  when  war 
knew  not  the  foftenings  of  later  times,  men 
were  wont  to  bury  .in  the  earth  every  part  of 
their  property  that  could  be  concealed  after 
that  manner,  not  only  filver  and  gold,  but 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  honey*;  yeftments* 
and  writings  too\ 

For,  that,  I  apprehend,  was  the  occafion  of 
Jeremiah's  ordering,  that  the  writings  he  de- 
livered tte  Baruch,  mentioned  in  his  thirty- 
fecond  chapter,  fhould  be  put  into  an  earthen 
vejfel. 

The  experience  of  preceding  ages  muft  have 
informed  him,  that  lying  in  the  earth,  naked 
and  uninclofedy  would  foon  bring  on  decay;  if 
not,  he  had  had  himfelf  a  proof  of  it.  "  Take 
*•  the  girdle  that  thou  haft  got,"  faid  the 
Lord  to  him,  "  which  is  upon  thy  loins,  and 
"  arife,  go  to  Euphrates,  and  hide  it  there  in 
*^  a  hole  of  the  rock.  Sp  I  went,  and  hid  it 
^*  by  Euphrates,  as  :ti}e  :Lord  commanded 
**  me.  Audit  came  to  pafs  after  many  days> 
**  that  the  Lord  faid  unto  me,  Arife,  go  to 
*'  Euphrat<is,  and  take  the  girdle  from  thence> 
**  which  I  commanded  thee  to  hide  there* 
**  Then  I  went  to  Euphrates,  and  digged, 
**  and  took  the  girdle  from,  the  place  where 
**  I  had  hid  it:  and  behold,  the  girdle  was 
^  marred',  it  was  profitable  for  nothing*." 

To  obviate  this,  and  preferve  what  was  bu- 

■  Jcr.  41.  8.  »  Jofh.  7.  2r»  *  Jer.  32.  14, 

%Jcr.  13.4— 2. 
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kied  more  eflfeftually^  the  ancient  ^Egyptians 
made  ufe  of  earthen  urns^  or  pots  of  a  proper 
Jhape  for  receiving  what  they  wanted  to  inter 
in  the  earthy  and  which  without  fuch  card 
would  have  foon  been  deftroyed.  Maillet, 
defcribing  the  place  in  which  thofe  people  ufcd 
to  bury  their  embalmed  birds,  reprefents  it  as 
n  Jubterraneous  labyrinth^  from  which  perfons 
could  not  difengage  t hem/elves^  were  it  not  for 
the  help  of  a  line  of  packthread,  h^s  feveral 
alleys  are  adorned^  on  eachfde^  with  many  f mall 
niches y  in  which  are  found  jione^vejfels  and  pots 
of  earthy  in  which  are  inclofed  embalmed  birds, 
which  turn  to  du/i  as  foon  as  touched.  What  is 
admirable  in  this  off-air  isy  that  all  the  variety 
and  livelinefs  of  the  colouring  of  their  plumage  is 
preferved\ 

If  they  buried  in  earthen  pots  the  things 
they  wanted  to  preferve  in  iEgypt,  whofe 
iubterraneous  caverns  are  fo  dry,  and  coveifed 
with  fcveral  feet  of  burning  fand ;  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  might  well  fuppofe  it  proper  to  in-* 
clofe  thofe  writings  in  an  earthen  poty  which 
were  to  be  buried  in  Judaa,  in  fome  place 
where  they  might  be  found  without  much 
difficulty  on  their  return  from  captivity. 

Two  different  writings,  or  fmall  rolls  of 
writing,  called  books y  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
(their  books  being  only  each  of  them  a  roll^of 
writing,  and  thefe  confequently  being  pro* 
perly  little  books y  according  to  their  notions  of 

•  Let.  7,  p.  5t86* 
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Conterning  their  Books. 

things,)  were  evidently  to  be  inclofed  in  thi« 
earthen  veiTel,  and  commentators  have  been 
terribly  embarrafled  to  give  any  probable  ac- 
count why  there  were  two  writings :  one  feal- 
cd ;  the  other  open — ^according  as  it  is  com- 
monly underftood,  the ontjea/ed  up;  the  other 
left  open  for  any  one  to  read.  One  cannot 
imagine  any  caufe  why  there  fliould  be  this 
diftindion  made  between  them,  when  both 
were  prefcntly  to  be  hid  from  every  eye,  by  be- 
ing buried  in  fome  fecret  place;  and  both 
were  to  be  examined  at  the  return  from  the 
captivity.  No  account  indeed  that  is  tolerably 
probable  has  been  given,  tliat  I  know  of,  why 
there  fliould  be  two  diftindt  writings  for  this 
fale  of  land;  but  ftill  lefs,  why  one  fliould 
be  fealed  up,  and  the  other  left  open. 

I  would  then  remark,  that  though  one.  of 
them  is  faid  to  be  fealed^  it  doth  not  follow 
that  it  was  fealed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  opened.  Many  a  conveyance  of  land  has 
been  fealed  among  us,  and  rendered  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes,  without  ever  being 
fecured  fo  as  not  to  be  read.  The  difl:inflion 
of  one  from  the  other  by  the  circumflance  of 
it's  being  fealed^  while  the  fecond  was  open^ 
feems  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  it's  being  un- 
derftood to  have  been  fealed  up  fo  as  not  to  be 
opened;  to  which  probably  may  be  added, 
their  rccoUedting  the  circumftance  of  a  book 
being  fealed,  which  on  that  account  could 
not  be  read,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ifa- 
iah,  chap.  xxix.    1 1 .     But  though  a  letter^ 

which 
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which  in  their  ftyle  might  be  called  a  iook^ 
might  often  be  fo  fealed,  it  doth  not  at  all 
follow,  nor,  I  fhould  think,  is  it  at  all  pro- 
bable, that  the  book  of  the  purchafe  of  an 
cflate,  upon  it's  being  fealed  fo  as  to  become 
valid,  was  fealed  fo  as  to  be  fhut  up  that  none 
Could  read  it.  Let  us  drop  then  the  idea  of 
it's  being  hidden  from  the  eye,  and  only  fealed 
fo  as  to  be  valid:  probably' not  with  wax^ 
but,  according  to  the  prefent  Eaftern  manner, 
with  ink. 

.  Next  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word 
tranflated  open  (the  evidence  or  book  which 
was  open)  is  not  that  which  is  twice  made 
life  of  Nehemiah  viii.  5..  **  And  Ezra  opren^ 
**  ed  the  book  in  the  light  of  all  the  pco- 
*'  pie,  (for  he  vs^s  above  all  the  people,) 
**  and  when  he  opened  it,  all  the  people  ftood 
"  up';''  but  is  a  word  which  fignifies  the  re- 
vealing future  events  unto  the  minds  of  men, 
by  a  divine  agency*,  and  it  is,  in  particular^ 
made  ufe  of  in  the  book  of  Efther,  to  ex- 
prefs  a  book'6  making  known  the  decree  of 
an  earthly  king,  chap,  viii.  13.  "  The  copy 
'*  of  the  writing,  for  a  commandment  to  be 
*^  given  in  every  province,  was  publijhed  unto 
***  all  people,"  or  revealed^  as  it  is  tranflated 
in  the  margin.  They  that  look  on  the  ori- 
ginal, will  find  it  is  the  fame  Hebrew  verb 

•  iNor  that  ufcd  Neh.  6.  5,  where  mention  is  made  of 
an  optn  Utur\  nor  that  in  Dan.  7.  10,  which  fpeaks  of 
iittiiijg  in  judgment,  and  opening  books. 

•  1  Sam,  3.  7,  21,  Dan.  a.  19,  30,  ch.  10.  j. 
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with  that  ufed  in  this  320!  of  Jeremiah; 
and  the  very  fame  participle  of  that  verb. 
The  open  book  then  of  Jeremiah  fecms  to 
iignify,  not  it's  being  then  lying  open  or 
\inrolled  before  them,  while  the  other  was 
fealed  up;  but  the  book  that  had  revealed  the 
will  of  God,  to  bring  back  Ifrael  into  their, 
own  country,  and  to  caufe  buying  and  felling 
of  houfes  and  lands  again  to  take  place  among 
them. 

It  appears,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
30th  chapter,  that  "Jeremiah  had  been  com- 
manded to  iJDrite  down  the  declaration  God 
had  made  to  him  by  the  Prophetic  Spirit, 
concerning  the  bringing  back  the  captiVity  of 
lirael  and  Judah,  and  their  repofleffing  -the 
land  given  to  their  fathers* ;  now  that  writing, 
or  the  copy  of  fome  other  fimilar  prophecy, 
he  produced  upon  this  tranfadion,  and  com- 
manded Baruch  to  inclofe  them  both  in  the 
iame  earthen  veflel,  which  might  be  exhibited 
afterwards  as  a  proof  of  the  Veracity  of  their 
prophets^.  I  apprehend  then  the  open  book 
means  a  book  of  prophecy^  opening  and  reveal- 
ing the  future  return  of  Ifrael,  and  fhould 
fomehow  have  been  fb  expreffed  as  to  con- 
vey that  thought  to  the  reader's  mind,  not  as 
a  little  volume  not  fealed  up,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  from  the  ftate  of  the  other  little  book  or^ 
dered  to  be  buried  along  with  it,  which  was 
the  purchafe-deed. 

'  Sec  ver.  3. 

^  The 
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.  The  commentators  I  have  fecn  do  not 
give  any  fuch  account.  Calvin  comes  the 
iieareft  to  it;  but  he  only  tells  us,  that  he 
could  not  but  believe,  that  a  predidion  of 
Ifrael's  pofleffing  again  houfes,  and  fields,  and 
vineyards,  muft  have  been  written  in  thefe 
two  little  books.  But  he  fuppofed,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  notion,  one  was  fealed 
up,  and  the  other  left  open;  and  apjpears  not 
to  have  apprehended,  that  the  prediction  was 
contained  in  one  volume ^  and  the  deed  of  pur- 
chafe  properly  fealed  in  the  other^  much  le(s 
that  this  was  meant  by  the  tifing  thefe  two 
diiferent  words.  At  leafl  nothing  of  this  fort 
appears  in  the  account  Pool  has  given  of  his 
fcntiments,  in  the  Synopfis, 


Observation  CXXII. 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  Oriental 
books  and  letters,  which  are  wont  both  of 
them  to  be  rolled  up,  are  ufually  wrapped 
in  a  covering  of  an  elegant  kind :  I  would  here 
add,  that  they  have  fometimes  words  on  thefe 
coverings,  which  give  a  general  notion  of  what 
is  contained  in  them;  which  management  it 
fcems  obtained  in  much  elder  timesj  and  might 
,poJfibly  be  in  ufe  when  fome  of  the  Pfalms  were 
written, 

^ir  John  Chardin,  defcribing  the  manner 

of  difmiffing   the    ambaffadors   and    envoys 

that  were  at  the  court  of  the  Perjian  mo- 
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narch,  when  he  was  there,  after  mentioning 
the  prefents  that  were  made  them,  goes  on  to 
inform  us,  **  That  the  letters  to  the  crowned 
'*  heads  were  fealed.  That  for  the  cardinal 
•*  patron  was  open'.  That  for  the  pope 
**  was  formed  fo  as  to  be  larger  than  the  reft  i 
*^  it  was  inclofed  in  a  bag  of  very  rich  bro- 
**  cade,  and  fealed  at  the  ends,  which  had 
•^  fringes  hanging  down  the  bag  half-way. 
**  The  feal  was  applied  to  the  place  where 
**  the  knot  was,  on  both  (ides,  upon  red  wax, 
**  of  the  diameter  of  a  piece  of  fifteen  fols, 
**  and  very  thick.  Upon  the  middle  of  one 
**  of  the  fides  of  the  bag  were  written  thefe 
two  Perfian  words,  Hamel  Fafel^  which  fig- 
nify,  excellent  or  precious  writing"^/'  After 
which  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  reafons  that 
occafion  the  Perfian  prince  to  treat  the  popes 
with  fuch  diftinguifhed  honour,  .which  it 
would  be  of  no  ufe  to  confider  here.  The 
remark  I  would  make  relates  to  the  infcrip- 
tion,  on  the  outfide  of  the  rich  bag  inclofing 
thefe  difpatches,  and  which,  in  few  words,  ex- 
prefled  the  general  nature  of  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  roll  within :  it  was  a  royal 
writings 

This  pradlice  of  writing  on  the  outfide  of 
the  cafe  of  a  letter,  or  book  rolled  up,  feems 
to  be  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  C/jryr^ 
Jojlom,  according  to  a  note  of  Lambert  Bos 

■  The  ambaffador  was  a  DominUan  monk^ 
*  Voyage,  tome  3,  p,  5146, 

on 
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on  the  39th  Pfalm ',  as  it  is  reckoned  in  the 
Septuagint,  verfe  7.  Chryfoftom,  we  are  told 
there,  remarks,  that  they  call  a  wrapper* 
the  Kf0flCA/c,  which  is  the  word  the  Septua*- 
gint  Tranflators  make  ufe  of  to  exprcfs  the. 
Hebre^y^word  we  tranflate  volume:  *^  In  the 
'*  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me." 
Chryfoftom  then  feems  to  fuppofe  there  wat 
written  in  or  on  the  covering  or  the  facred  vo- 
lume, a  word  or  words  which  fignificd  the 
coming  of  the  MeJJiah.  But  Chryfoftom  would 
hardly  have  thought  of  fuch  an  interpreta- 
tion, had  it  not  been  frequently  done  at  Con^ 
Jiantinople  in  his  time,  or  by  the  more  Eaftem 
princes  that  had  bufinefs  to  tranfaft  with  the 
Greek  emperors,  or  been  known  to  have 
been  before  thofe  times  pradtifed  among  the 
Jews. 

Chryfojiom  lived  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century'.  Aquila^  who  is  believed  to  have 
Jived  above  an  hundred  years  earlier,  and  is 
allowed  to  be  a  moft  clofe  tranflator  of  the 
Hebrew  %  ufes,  according  to  Bosy  the  fame 
word  f /Xijiia,  or  wrapper,  to  exprefs  the  He- 
brew word  we  tranflate  volume.  He  there- 
fore fuppofed  that  what  was  written,  to  which 
this  paffage  refers,  was  written  on  the  cover- 
ing or  wrapper  of  the  facred  books.  Though 
not  a  native  Jew,  yet  he  became  a  profelyte 
to  the  Jewifh  religion,  and  was  well  verfcd  in 
their  affairs. 

■  Which  is  N**  40  in  our  verfion.  *  EiXw^^a.  *  Vide 
Cav.  Hift.  Lit,        ♦  Carpzovii,  C^t.  Sacra,  p.  557. 
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This  explanation,  if  it  may  be  admitted 
that  it  is  .not  improbable,  that  the  Jews,  even 
of  the  time  of  David,  ufed  fuch  fhort  infcrip- 
tions  on  the  outfide  of  their  books,  expreffn  f. 
©f  the  general  nature  of  the  contents  ot  .  >. 
affords  a  much  more  agreeableway  of  renat  :•  i 
the  word  than  our  Englifh  term  volume y  (^''  hi 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me/  ) 
fince  every  ancient  Hebrew  book  was  a  vo- 
lume or  roll;  confequently  it  is  nothing  more 
than  faying.  In  the  book  it  is  written  of  me. 
To  what  purpofe  then  is  the  circumftance  of 
it's  being  rolled  up  mentioned?  But  if  it  may 
be  underftood  of  the  cafe  in  which  their  books 
were  wrapped  up,  the  thought  is  not  only 
clear  and  dijftind:,  but  very  energetic,  amount- 
ing to  this,  that  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the 
facred  books  is,  that  the  MeJJiah  Cometh^  and 
that  thofe  words  accordingly  might  be  wrote  or 
embroidered^  with  great  propriety,  on  the  wrap-  ' 
per  or  cafe  in  which  they  were  kept. 

Maran-atha  (the  Lord  comethj  is  a  Syriac 
cxpreflion,  which  St.  Paul  makes  ufe  of  when 
writing  a  Greek  letter',  and  fhould  feem, 
therefore,  to  be  fome  form  of  fpeech  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  among  the  people  of 
•  thofe  times,  and  much  noted  among  them; 
perhaps  then  thefe  were  the  very  words  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  frequently  had  infcribcd 
on  the  covering  of  their  facred  books. 

'  I  Cor,  i6%  23U 
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A  Greek  fcholiaft,  according  to  Lambert 
Bos,  has  remarked,  that  the  Jews  kept  up 
their  old  cuftom  till  his  time,  of  keeping 
their  facrcd  books  under  fuch  coverings.  This 
may  be  feen  in  the  Jewifh  fynagogues  of  out 
times-,  but  I  never  obferved  any  words  wrought 
in  embroidery  on  thofe  filken  coverings,  and 
iuppofe  they  are  not  now  to  be  foimd,  at  leaft 
in  our  country. 

Another  tranflation,  if  I  underftand  Bos 
aright,  renders  the  word  «;  To(tWd,  which 
ieems  to  fuppofe,  that  in  his  apprehenfioA 
this  motto  was  infcribed  on  the  cylinder^  on 
which  books  of  this  form  are  wont  to  bfc 
rolled.  In  fiich  a  cafe  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that  it  was  written  on  that  part  of  the  cylinv- 
der  which  reached  beyond  the  parchment^ 
linen,  or  whatever  material  was  ufed^  and 
which  was  convenient  enough  for  exhibiting, 
in  brief,  what  the  purport  of  the  volume 
was.  Thus  I  have  fometimes  been  ready  to 
think,  that  the  circle  of  gold^  with  the  name 
of  one  of  our  Saxon  princes  upon  it,  and 
ornamented  after  the  manner  of  thofe  times, 
might  be  defigned  to  cap  the  end  of  the  cy- 
linder, or  of  one  of  the  cylinders,  on  which 
fome  book  belonging  to  that  monarch,  ot 
relating  to  him,  was  rolled,  of  which  ancient 
piece  of  gold  an  engraving  is  given  the  world, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia,  or  Tranfadions  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Society.     This  fort  of  capping  to 
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thofe  cylinders  was  wont,  I  think,  to  be  called 
ih^AeJiel\ 

There  is.  only  one  remark  more  that  I 
would  make  before  I  clofe  this  article,  and 
that  is,  the  expreffion,  volume  of  a  book,  is 
made  ufe  of  in  two  or  three  places,  it  may 
be,  where  it  cannot  well  fignity  the  wrapper 
cf  a  book^  but  the  book  itjelf^,  and  therefore 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  tautology  in  other 
places,  where  I  have  fuppofed  it  is  requifite 
to  underftand  it  of  a  cafe,  or  wrapper  of  a 
book:  fuch,  for  inftance,  is  that  paflage  of 
yeremiab^  "  Take  thee  a  roll  (or  volume)  of 
**  a  book,  and  write  therein  all  the  words  I 
'*  have  fpoken  unto  thee  againft  Ifrael,  &c." 
chap,  xxxvi.  2.  Now  here  I  would  re- 
mark, that  many  tilings  were  rolled  up^  much 
in  the  {hape  of  an  ancient  Jewifh  manufcript, 
which  yet  were  not  fit  to  write  upon;  the 
words  then  in  this,  and  fome  other  fimilar 
cafes,  may  be  underftood  to  mean.  Take  thee 
a  roll  (or  volume)  fit  to  be  made  a  book  of, 
(fit  to  be  written  on,)  where  it  would  be  no 
tautology,  whereas  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  in  the 
40th  Pfalm  it  feems  very  much  to  refcm*- 
ble  one,  unlefs  we  underftand  it  of  the  wrap- 
per. 

'  See  Dr.  Millcs's  Obfervations  on  the  Acftel,  Afdiaeol. 
Vol.  2,  N»  10. 
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O  B  S  £  R  VAT  ION     CXXIII. 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  volume,  in  making 
obfervations  on  the  Eaftern  booksy  taken  no- 
tice of  the  livelinefs  of  their  images;  though 
the  genius  of  their  writers  received  no  affift- 
ance  from  the  labours  of  the  fculptor  or  the 
painter,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  add  to  for- 
mer inilances  an  Eaflern  defcription  of  the 
Spring. 

Two  of  the  three  clafles  of  medals  which 
Mr.  Addifon  has  exhibited  and  explained, 
qonfift  of  allegorical  perfonages— cities  and 
countries,  virtues  and  vices,  and  the  com- 
paring the  defcriptions  of  the  Roman  poets 
with  their  coins,  is  both  ingenious  and  pleaf- 
ing ;  but  there  is  no  opportunity  of  making 
fuch  a  comparifon  when  we  are  examining 
Eaftern  writers.  They  are  however  not  de- 
iicient  in  giving  their  readers  fbme  lively  re- 
prefentations  of  allegorical  perfonages. 

Efpecially  the  facred  writers.  In  them  we 
find  countries  and  cities  defcribed  after  this 
emblematical  manner',  and  other  allegorical 
perfonages  *•  And  as  thus  the  itverzljiages  of 
human  life^  xhtfour  quarters  of  the' y ear ^  the 
fcveral  divijions  of  the  day^  are  reprefented 
among  us  by  fiSlitious  perfonages  y  fo  in  like 
j»anner  in  the  Jewifh  prophets  we  read  of  the 

»  Jer.  6.  2.  Jf.  23,  15,  ilj.  Ezek.  16.  3,  &c. 
*  Hab.  3.  s.   Pf.  91.  5,  6.   Rev.  6.  5-8. 
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womb  of  the  morning,  of  the  dew  of  youths 
of  the  flower  of  man's  age,  and  a  time  of 
life  that  refemblcs  a  Jhock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 
.;  And  thus,  amidft  tht  prefent  aufterity,  and 
perhaps  fupcrftitious  fcrupulofity  of  the  Eaft, 
we  fbmetimes  meet  with  lively  images  of  this 
kind.  So  the  Spring  is  defcribed  in  a  moft 
pleafingly  romantic  manner,  in  two  of  the 
tour  following  lines,  of  which  the  fenfe  is  as 
follows,  as  given  us  by  Cbardin  from  an  Ori- 
ental writer: 

The  Spring  fhows  itfelf  with  a  tulif  in  it's  hand,  which 

refembles  in  it's  form  a  cup^   - 
To  make  an  effvfion  of  morning  drops  on  the  tomb  of  tht 

king  who  lies  in  Negef  *. 
In  this  fame  new^y^ar's  day  All  being  placed  on  the 

feat  of  the  prophet^ 
He  has  made  the  feftival  of  new-year's  day  a  glorious 

one*. 

The  author  of  a  paper,  that  defcribes  the 
four  quarters  of  the  year,  and  even  each 
month,  m2ihtdi\itiia\ fymbolical manner,  given 
us  in  a  celebrated  colleiSion  %  reprefcnts  the 
Spring  as  a  beautiful  youth  having  a  narcijfus 
in  his  hand ;  the  tulip  of  this  Eaftern  writer 
is  much  more  accurate,  as,  according  to  Dr. 
Ruffell*,  the  narciffus  comes  into  flower  long 
before  the  day  the  Spring  is  fuppofed  to  begin, 
(which  is  when  the  fun  enters  Aries,)  being 

■  Ali,  the  fon-in-law  of  Mohammed,  one  of  the  great 
objefts  of  Perfian  veneration,  is  the  prince  here  meant. 

*  Cbardin,  tome  i,  p.  173.  ^  Spcilator,  N^425t 

♦  P.  12,  13.  , 
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in  bloflbm  during  the  whole  of  the  Maarhaine, 
which  begins  the  12th  of  December,  and 
ends  January  20th.  The  tulip  bloflbms  later^ 
but  in  that  country  time  enough  to  be  pkced 
in  the  hand  of  this  imaginary  perfon,  at  it's 
firft  appearance. 

The  form  of  the  tulip  too,  much  better 
fuited  the  views  of  this  elder  writer,  as  much 
more  proper  for  the  holding  what  was  liquid, 
than  the  ^at  make  of  the  narciflus :  "  The 
*^  tulip  which  refembles  a  cup."  Not  how- 
ever a  cup  for  drinkingy  that  appears  not  to 
have  been  his  thought,  but  a  vafe  defgned  to 
give  out  it's  contained  fluid  in  drops ^  which 
kind  of  veffels  are  often  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  for 
the  fprinkling  thofe  they  would  honour  with 
odoriferous  waters,  made  fometimes  like  a 
long-necked  bottle ',  but  might  as  well  be  made 
without  the  long  neck,  and  in  fhape  like  a 
tulip,  before  it  is  opened,  and  it's  leaves  fpread 
out.  By  fuch  a  veflel,  in  form  like  a  tulip 
whofe  petals  are  nearly  clofed  together,  aa 
tffufion  may  be  made  of  many  drops. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  denv  appears  in 
drops  in  the  morningy  and  as  the  day  advances 
they  difappear :  the  Scriptures  frequently  refer 
to  this  circumftance  *.  They  too  iirft  begin 
to  appear  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather.  . 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  appearance  of 
thefc  pleafing  and  enlivening  drops  of  the 


■  Niebuhr,  Defcript:  de  TArabie,  tab.  x. 
*  £xod.  16.  13,  14.   Hof.  6.  4* 
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morning  is  introduced  into  a  defcription  of 
Spring. 

The  introducing  alfo  an  allufion  to  the 
Eaftern  manner,  of  fbftening  the  horror  of  the 
repofitories  of  the  dead,  is  very  amufing  to 
the  imagination,  and  a  beauty  in  this  defcrip- 
tion* They  are  wont  to  ftrew  flowers  and 
pleafing  herbs,  or  leaves  of  trees,  on  the  fepul- 
chres  of  their  friends ;  but  more  than  that 
Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  intermediate 
Ipaces  between  their  graves  are  frequently 
planted  with  flowers  *,  as  at  other  times  paved 
with  tiles.  We  meet  with  the  like  account 
in  fome  other  writers.  Now  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fame  refped:  for  the  dead  that  leads  the 
people  of  thefe  countries  to  vifit  their  graves, 
and  to  cover  them  with  flowers,  muft  excite 
them  to  water  thofe  vegetables  that  are 
planted  on  or  near  thefe  graves,  in  a  dry  time, 
that  they  may  flourifh,  and  yield  their  per- 
fumes. Widi  reference  to  fuch  a  manage- 
ment, the  Spring  is  here  reprefented  as  cover- 
ing the  burial-place  of  Ali^  a  prince  whofe 
memory  the  Perfians  hold  in  the  higheft  ve- 
neration, with  enlivening  drops  of  dew. 

This  however  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  mere 
poetical  embellijhment^  for  the  tomb  of  Ali  does 
not  lay  open  to  the  dew  or  the  rain,  but  is 
under  the  fhelter  of  a  mofl:  fumptuous  mofque, 
whofe  dome,  and  two  towers,  are  faid  to  be 
covered  with  the  moft  precious  materials  of 

?  P.  aig* 
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ahy  hxtf  in  the  world — Copper  fb  richly  gilt, 
as  that  every  eight  fquare  inches  and  an  half 
are  cfoated  by  a  toman  of  gold,  equal  to  ten 
German  crowns,  which  makes  it  look  ex- 
tremely fuperb,  efpccially  when  the  fun 
(hines '. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  by  the 
French  tranflation  of  thefe  verfes,  whether 
thefe  verfes  reprefent  the  Spring  in  the  perfbn 
of  one  of  the  male  or  of  the  female  fcx ;  but 
•it  fhould  feem  moft  probable  that  he  meant  a 
femaky  thofe  of  that  fex  being  much  more 
affiduous  in  vifiting,  and  adorning  the  tombs 
of  thofe  they  love  or  efteem  than  the  men. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  imagery  of  this  alle- 
gorical defcription  appears  to  be  very  beau* 
tiful. 

O  B  S  E  R  VAT  I  O  N      CXXIV. 

In  like  manner  the  images  with  which  So- 
lomon introduces  his  defcription  of  old  age^ 
feem  to  me  to  be  defigned  to  reprefent  it  as 
the  winter  of  human  life^  in  general,  and  not  as 
a  part  of  that  enumeration  of  its  particular 
evils,  which  he  afterwards  gives  us  in  a  col- 
lection of  hieroglyphics,  which  have  been  not 
a  little  puzzling  to  the  learned,  vsrhen  they 
have  attempted  to  decypher  them 'with  clear- 
nefs  and  conviftion. 

'  *  Voyages  de  Nicbuhr  en  Arable,  &  en  d'autres  Pays, 
tome  2d,  p.  210. 
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Among  others,  the  very  learned  and  in-* 
gcnious  Dr.  Meady  propofing  in  the  declin- 
ing part  of  his  life  to  explain  and  illuftratc 
the  difeafes  mentioned  in  Scripture,  has  ap- 
propriated a  chapter  of  that  work  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  Solomon's  defcription  of  old  age, 
in  the  1 2th  of  Ecclejiaftes. 
..    It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  any  body  was 
better  qualified  to  defcribe  the  attendants  on 
old  age  than  this  writer,  in  a  medical  way  i 
but  it  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  whether  fuch 
zfcientijic  invejiigation  is  the  beft  comment  on 
an  ancient  poem.  Written  indeed  by  the  great- 
eft  naturalift  in  his  day",   but  defigned  for 
common  ufe,  and  for  the  making  impreffions, 
in  particular,  on  the  hearts  of  the  young.     A 
more  popular  explanation  then  is  moft  likely 
to  be  truer,  if  founded  on  Eaftern  cuftoms, 
and  the  ftate  of  things  in  thofe  countries. 

It  will  be  of  advantage  too,  I  apprehend, 
to  divide  the  paragraph  into  parts,  contrary  to 
the  DoiSor's  fuppofition,  who  feems  to  think 
that  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  verfcs  are 
to  be  undcrftood  as  forming  me  emblematical 
catalogue,  of  the  ufual  afflidtive  attendants  on 
old  age.  This  has  unhappily  multiplied  par- 
ticulars, and  added  to  the  embarraflment. 

On  the  contrary,  I  fliould  think  it  moft 
natural  to  underftand  the  2d  verfe  as  a  general 
allegorical  rcprefentation  of  the  decline  of 
life,  as  being  ifs  winter*^  the  3d,  4th,  and 

»  I  Kings  4.  30,  33. 
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part  of  the  5th  verfe,  as  defcriptive  of  the 
particular  bitternejfes  of  that  part  of  life;  af- 
ter that,  as  mentioning  death  and  the  grave; 
and  the  6th  verfe,  as  emblematically  repre- 
fcnting  the  ftate  pf  the  body  after  deaths  be- 
fore its  diflblving  into  duft. 

It  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  if  Solo- 
mon ihould  delign  to  fay.  Remember  thy  Crea* 
tor  in  the  days  of  thy  youths  before  the  evil  days 
come,  and  the  winter  of  human  life  overtakes 
thee*,  before  that  painful  variety  of  complaints, 
belonging  to  old  age,  dijlrefs  thee ;  which  muji  be 
expelled  to  end  in  deaths  before  thy  body  Jhall 
be  depofted,  ghaftly,  motionlefs,  and  irreco- 
verably loft  to  the  life  of  this  prefent  ftate,  in 
the  grave,  where  it  will  be  laid,  ere  long,  in 
expeSlation  of  it's  return  to  duft,  according  to 
the  folemn  fentence  pronounced  on  our  great  pro-- 
genitor,  "  Duft  thou  art,  and  unto  duft  ftjalt 
**  thou  return.'* 

To  this  laft  part  of  the  paragraph  agrees  a 
preceding  exhortation  of  this  royal  preceptor, 
**  Whatfoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
**  with  thy  might:  for  there  is  no  work,  not 
"  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wifdom,  in  the 
"  grave  whither  thou  goeft  \"  In  the  firft  part 
he  calls  men  to  a  due  remembrance  of  their 
Creator,  in  other  words  to  a  life  of  religion, 
in  the  days  of  their  youth,  before  the 
winter  of  old  age  fhould  come,  or  thofc  many 

*  Ch.  9.  10. 
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ailti^ents  and  complaints  take  place,  which 
commonly  attend  that  ftage  of  life* 

I  fuppofe  then  that  the  words>  (ver.  2d,) 
^'  While  the  fun^  or  the  lights  or  the  moon, 
**  or  thtjiars  be  not  darkened ,  nor  the  clouds 
*^  return  after  the  ratn^'  is  a  defcription  of 
nvinter^  not  of  difeafes:  and  to  make  this  out 
is  the  firft  point  to  be  attended  to. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  cite  paflages  to  prove, 
that  old  age  is  frequently  compared  to  the 
evening  of  a  day,  or  the  wintry  ipzvt  of  the 
year,  by  modern  writers  in  the  JVeJi}  as 
youth,  on  thcj  contrary,  is  among  them  com- 
pared to  the  fpring  and  the  morning :  but  it 
may  be  requifite  to  fhew  that  the  fame  way  of 
thinking  obtains  in  the  Eaft. 

This  is  not  difficult  to  do.  Sir  John  Char- 
din,  giving  a  tranflation  of  many  pieces  of 
Ferjian  poetry,  in  his  2d  tome ',  iniorms  us, 
that  a  copy  of  verfes,  written  in  praife  of  an 
Atabek  prince,  whofc  name  was  Mahomed, 
the  fun  of  Aboubekre,  begins  with  two  lines, 
which  fignify, 

**  H&ppy  youthfulnefsj  brilliant  mjrningj  generous  heart, 
"  Which  wears  the  gravity  of  age,  on  a  youthful  coun- 
tenance." 

Here  youthfulnefs  and  morning  are  nfed  as 
equivalent  terms  in  Eajiern  poetic  language. 
On  the  contrary,  '^  Rocoub  alcaoufag,'*  ac- 
cording to  d'Herbelot  *,  are  words  which  fig- 

*  P.  195.        •  Brbliothequc  Orientalc,  p.  718. 
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nSy  "  the  cavalcade  of  the  old  mm  without 
**  a  beard.  It  is  the  name  of  a  feftival  that 
**  the  ancient  P^Jians  celebrated  at  the  end  of 
*^  winter,  in  which  a  bald  old  man,  and 
*•  without  a  beard,  mounted  on  an  afs,  and 
*^  holding  a  raven  in  one  of  his  hands,  went 
^'  abflcmt  ftriking  all  he  met  with  a  fwitch/' 
This  figure  reprefented  winter. 

Winter  then,  according  to  the  tafte  of  the 
£^J/?,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  Wejl^ 
was  thought  to  be  properly  reprefented  by  an 
old  man,  far  advanced  in  years.  Confe- 
quently  the  converfe  of  this  muft  have  ap- 
peared natural  to  them  :  old  age  by  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  words  of  Solo- 
mon in  the  fecond  verfe  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  ah  exaS  delineation  of  an 
Eaftern  winter:  hardly  a  cloudy  according  to 
Dr.  Ruflell,  is  to  be  feen  all  fummer  *,  but  the 
winter  is  frequently  xiark  and  gloomy,  and 
often  dark  clouds  foon  feturn,  and  pour  down 
a  frefli  deluge,  after  a  great  deal  of  rain  had 
defcended  juft  before*,  whereas  after  the  firft 
rains  of  autumn  there  is  frequently  a  confi- 
derable  interval  of  fine  weather  before  it  rains 
again'. 
^  As  then  this  2d  verfe  is  fuch  an  exaft  de- 
fcription  of  their  winters;    as  winter  is  by 

^'  Defer/  of  Aleppo,  p.  13. 

*  P.  140,  150,  IS7,  17s,  177.     Sec  alfo  citations  in 
the  ift  vol.  of  thefe  Obferv.  from  other  yrriters, 
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them  rcprcfented  by  an  pld  man ;  and  as  Sor 
lomon  paffes  on  from  one  complaint  to  ano- 
ther in  the  3d  and  4th  verfes,  without  fuch  ^ 
diftindion  between  them  as  he  makes  between 
the  2d  and  3d  verfes ;  I  think  that,  iriftead  of 
explaining  the  darkening  of  the  fun,  the 
moon,  and  the  ftars,  and  even  of  the  common 
degree  of  light  in  a  cloudy  day,  of  one  of  the 
ailments  of  old  age,  as  Dr.  IVIead  has  done  j 
we  are  rather  to  underftand  him  as  fpeaking 
pf  pld  agei  under  the  notion  of  winter^  rifing 
from  the  plain  and  fimple  defcriptign  of 
*^  evil  days y'  and  years,  concerning  which  We 
are  obliged  to  fay,  we  *^  have  no  pleafure  in 
'^  them,"  to  a  more  elevated^  ^figurative  and 
emblematical  reprefentation  of  that  time  of  life 
which  is  the  reverfe  of  youth.  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  before  evil 
days  comey  and  the  years  draw  nigh,  in  which 
thou  wilt  find  little  or  no  pleafure;  in  one  word^ 
before  the  winter  of  life  commences y  that  gloomy 
feafon. 


Observation    CXXV, 

As  the  human  body  is  frequently  in  the 
Scripture  compared  to  an  houfey  inhabited  by 
atitfoul  with  its  various  powers*,  or  other 
fpiritual  beings  *,  fo  Solomon  here  makes  ufe  of 
the  fame  thought  in  the  firfi  part  of  his  em- 

•  2  C©r.  5.  I,         *  Matt.  12.  45.     Luke  11.  %(>. 
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blemadcal  defcription  of  the  forrows  of  old 
age;  from  whence  with  the  unconfined^  and  - 
fcemingly  t©  us  irregular  operation  of  an  Ori-» 
ental  genius,  he  paifes  on  to  images  of  a  quite 
different  and  unconnected  kind — "  In  the 
''  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  HOUSE  (hall 
^*  tremble,  and  the  Jirong  men  fhall  bow 
'^  themfelves,  and  the  grinders  ceafe  (or  fail) 
**  becaufe  thqr  are  few,  and  thofe  that  look 
**  out  of  the  "windows  be  darkened,  and  the 
•*  doors  jhall  be  Jbut  in  the  ftreets,  when  the 
**  found  of  the  grinding  is  low,"  &c. 

It  ought  ajfo  farther  to  be  obfcrved  here, 
that  as  Solomon  compares  the  body  to  an 
HOUSE  4n  a  conjiderable  part  of  thig  defcrip- 
tion, io  it  is  jipparent  that  he  reprefents  it  not 
as  a  cottage y  inhabited  by  ?l  folitary  perfon, 
but,  more  conformably  to  the  circumftances 
pf  the  writer  "^  and  thtpupir^  as  ^  palace  Jjill 
of  people. 

But  to  difmifs  preliminaries.  Old  ^^frem 
quently  brings  on  the  lofs  of  fight:  **  When 
*^  Ifaac  was  old^  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  fo  that 
'•  he  could  not  fee,  he  called  Efau  his  eldeil 
^*  fon,"  Gen,  xxvii.  i  ;  **  The  eyes  of  Ifrael 
**  were  dim  for  age,  fo  that  he  could  notfee,^' 
ch.  xlviii.  10 i  in  like  manner  we  read,  con- 
cerning one  of  the  prophets,   **  Ahijah  could 

■  The  fon  of  David,  king  of  Jenifalem,  ch,  i.  1. 

*  Whom  he  calls  his  ifon,  ch.  12.  12,  and  probably 
jneant  one  of  his  own  children  by  that  term,  though  it  in* 
ifeed  fometimes  merits  only  a  younger  perfoQ, 
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**  not  fee i  for  Jiis  eyes  were  iet  by  reafrn  of 
*^  his  age^''  i  Kings  xiv.  4.     It  is  a  common 
complaint* 

It  will  cafily  be  imagined  that  blindnefs^ 
and  the  impairing  of  the  fight,  is  n>cant  by 
that  emblem,  "  Thofe  that  look  out  of  the 
^*  windows  ihall  be  darkened.''  Different  as 
men's  apprehenfions  have  been  as  to  the  other 
claufes,  all  feem  to  agree  in  the  explanation 
of  this;  it  may,  however,  perhaps  admit  a 
clearer  illuitration  than  has  been  given  of 
it.  . 

The  word  which  expreffes  thofe  who  look 
out  of  the  windows  is  feminine^  and  the  allu-r 
fion  ieems  to  be  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
females  of  the  Eaft,  who,  though  confined 
much  more  to  the  iboufe  than  thofe  of  Europe 
are,  and  afraid  to  fliow  themfelves  to  ftrangers 
even  tiere,  are  fometimes  indulged  with  the 
pleafure  of  looking  out  of  the  windows,  when 
any  thing  remarkable  is  to  be  feen,  or  of  af- 
fembling  on  the  hbufe-top  on  fuch  occafipns*. 
But  in  common  the  (butters  of  thofe*  next  the 
ftreet  are  clofed,  not  only  to  keep  out  the 
heat  of;  the  fun  from  their  rooms,  but  for 
privacy  too,  their  windows  being  only  lat-r 
ticed,  and  confequently  too  public  for  fuch  a 
jealous  people. 

So  among  the  ancient  Jews,  though  the 
women  had  more  liberty,  it  fhouM  feem,  than 
jthe  females  of  thofe  countries  in  our  times, 

^  Irwin's  Voyage  up  the  Red-Sea^  p.  48. 
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yet  they  were  wont  not  to  go  out,  when  the  men 
crouded  the  ftreets,  but  to  look  at  what  pafled 
through  the  windows.  Thus  wc  read.  Judges 
V.  28,  "  The  mother  of  Si&ra  looked  out  at 
*'  a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice j  Why 
^*  is  his  chariot  fo  long  in  coming  ?"  And  wc 
are  told,  that  upon  occafion  of  introducing 
the. ark  into  the  city  of  David,  with  mufic 
and  dancing,  and  all  the  people  in  folemn 
prodeffion,  Michal  his  confort,  the  daughter 
of  King  Saul,  and  confcquently  his  principal 
wife,  was  not  there,  but  looked  through  a  win^ 
dow  to  fee  the  magnijicent  cavalcade,  2  Sam.  vi. 
16.  '  * 

But  when  the  Jhutters  are  clofed,  as  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us  thofe  that  open  into  the  ftreet 
commonly  are ',  they  lofe  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing what  pafles  abroad  in  the  world;  though* 
they  doubtlefs  feel  the  impreffions  .of  curiojity 
as  ftrongly  as  the  women  of  the  North  and 
the  Weft,  and  may  with  great  eagernefs  defire 
to  fee  what  is  tranifaded.  there. 

How  lively  this  image!  how  feverely  are 
the  blind  wont  to  regret  the  lofs  of  their  fight, 
and  eagerly  wifh  to  fee  what  pafles  abroad  in 
die  world!  But  in  old  age,  often  and  often, 
in  the  figurative  language  of  Solomon,  **  the 
*^  women  that  look  out  of  the  windows  arc 
^'  darkened." 

But  befides  the  dignified  women  of  an 
Eailern  palace,  the  wives  and  the  daughters, 

■  P,  207, 
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that  might  be  curious  to  view  what  pafled  in 
the  ftreets,  there  nvere  ftrong  men  entertained 
there  as  keepers  of  the  houfe^  to  guard  it  from 
danger:  fo  wh^  Uriah  the  Hittite,  one  oi 
David's  mighty  men  %  came  from  the  camp 
to  that  prince,  as  if  to  anfwer  fome  qucftions 
concerning  the  ftate  of  the  army,  inftead  of 
retiring  to  his  houfe  upon  his  being  difmified, 
he  flcpt,  the  facrcd  niftorian  tells  us,  "  at 
•*  the  door  of  the  king's  houfe  with  all  the 
^*  fcrvants  of  his  Lord^  and  went  not  down  to 
"  his  houfe  */'  So  a  guard  kept  the  door  of 
Reboboam's  houfe,  who  bare  the  Jbields  of 
brafs  that  prince  made  injiead  of  the  "^oo  of 
gold  his  predecejfor  had^,  (which  Shijhak  king 
of  JEgypt  took  away 9 J  when  Rehoboam  went 
into  the  houfe  of  the  Lord^  and  who  at  his  r^- 
turn  brought  them  back  into  the  guard-cham^ 
ber\ 

Suph  keepers  of  the  door  of  his  palace  So^ 
lomon,  the  intermediate  prince  between  Da^ 
vid  and  Rehoboam,  without  doubt,  had,  and 
to  thefe  he  alludes  in  the  two  claufes,  ^*  In 
**  the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  houfe  fhall 
**  tremble,  and  the  ftrong  men  fhall  bow 
*'  themfelves:"  and  to  their  trembling  at  the 
approach  of  an  adverfary  they  were  unable  to 
refift,  and  their  bowing  down  with  fubmif-* 
fivenefs  before  him. 

&o  when  fehu  flew  his  predeceffor  Joram^ 

'  2  Sam.  23.  30t  *  Ch.  ii.  9.  *  i  Kings  ro.  17. 
♦Ch.  14.  27,28. 
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and  wrote  to  thofe  that  were  charged  with 
the  overfight  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the 
taking  care  of  his  children,  and  confequentlj 
of  Joranis  expefted  fucpeflbr ;  when  Jehu^  I 
fay,  wrote  to  them',  and  called  them  to  fl;and 
upon  their  defence,  they  trembled  and  declared 
thcmfelves  ready  to  bow  down  before  him  as 
his  fervants,  according  to  the  prophetic  hifto- 
rian,  though  exprejfled  in  fomewhat  different 
terms.  ^  ^*  Look  even  out  the  beft  and  meet- 
'*  eft  of  your  matter's  fbns,  and  fet  him  on 
^*  his  father's  throne,  and  fight  for  your 
^*  matter's  houfe.  But  thty  were  exceedingly 
^*  afraid  J  and  faid.  Behold,  two  kings  ttood 
^*  not  before  him:  how  then  fhall  we  ftand? 
**  And  he  that  was  over  the  houfe^  and  he  that 
^*  was  over  the  city,  the  elders  alfo,  and  the 
**  bringers  up  of  the  children,  {tnl  to  Jehu, 
^*  faying,  We  are  thy  fervants^  and  wilt  do 
^*  all  that  thou  fhalt  bid  us;  we  will  not 
^*  make  any  king:  do  thou  that  which  is  good 
**  in  thine  eyes  5." 

There  is,  nfiy  reader  will  obferve,  a  near 
connexion  between  thefe  two  cUufes,  as  they 
are  accordingly  clofcly  joined  together  by  So- 
lomon, the  keepers  of  the  houfe^  and  tbeftrong 
men  that  are  kept  in  an  Eajiem  palace^  biit 
diftindtly  mentioned,  it  fhould  feem,  to  point 
out  two  different  effedts  of  old  age:  weaknefs 
of  the  hands  united  with  paralytic  tremblings^ 
^nd  the  bending  of  the  back  w^ien  the  body  is 

?  7.  Kings  10.  3,  4,  5, 
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enfeebkd  by  age.  They  arc  both  moft  c^^ 
tainly  i^ttQndants  on  old  age,  and  I  think  may 
both  be  faid  to  he  pointed  out  in  other  places 
of  Scripture,  which  I  believe  will  be  found 
fufficient  to  dired  us  to  all  the  f)rmptoms  and 
complaints  of  old  age  here,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  medical  writers :  and  if  it  will,  fuch 
a  popular  account  muft  be  allowed  to  be  moft 
natural,  and  confeqwently  moft  probable. 

The  ftoopingj  or  bending  of  the  back,  before 
old  age  brings  on  death,  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture:  ^*  Therefore  he  brought  upon  them 
^*  the  king  of  the  Chaldees,  who  flew  their 
•*  young  men  with  the  fword,  in  the  houfe  of 
**  their  fanftuary,  and  had  no  compaffion  on 
♦*  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man  or  him  that 
•*  ftoopethfor  ag€y*  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  hands,  which  is  frequently  at* 
tended  by  paralytic  tremblings^  is  furficiently 
cxpreffed  in  the  beginning  of  the  30th  chapter 
of  Job,  amidft  all  the  obfcurity  that  fpreads 
itfelf  over  the  laft  claufe  of  the  2d  verfe.  "  But 
*'  now  they  that  are  younger  than  I,  have  me 
**  in  derifion,  whofe  :^thers  I  would  have  dif- 
/*  dained  to  have  fet  with  the  dogs  of  my 
'*  flock.  Yea,  whereunto  might  thjtjirength 
**  of  their  hands  profit  me,  in  whom  old  age 
'*  v^ras  periihed?"  Perhaps  the  true  meaning 
of  the  laft  claufe  may  be,  *^  in  whom  old  age 
*'  had  made  it  (the  ftrength  of  their  hands) 
^*  to  perifli/'  but,  whether  the  laft  claufe  is  fo 
to  be  underftood  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  Job 
fuppofes  xhtjirength  of  their  hands  was  gone 
8  ia 
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in  thefe  old  people.  It  is  to  be  confidered 
then  as  one  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age;  and 
as  vrc  find  this  debility  of  the  hands  is  fre-» 
quently  attended  \rith  paralytic  tremblings; 
fo  we  find  the  Scripture  fpealcs  of /ear  as  pro-* 
ducing  both  eiFe<fts :  trembling  is  defcribed  as 
one  of  the  confcquences  of  fear,  PC  cxix. 
I20,  Dan^  y.  19,  Mark  v.  33,  &c;  zsweak-^ 
nefs  and  lofs  of  jirength  is  in  other  places^  Jer.' 
vi.  24,  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  4,  feems  to  joia 
them  together,  as  we  often  find  them  to  be 
by  what  we  obfervc  in  the  world,  "  Yovfear 
*'  of  him  the  keepers  did  Jhaie^  and  became 
^'  as  /iead  men  "— lofing  all  their  ftrength- 

Since  then  Solomon  plainly  reprefents  the- 
human  body  under  the  notion  of  a  great  boufe 
or  palace,  and  allegorically  deicribes  the  de- 
cays of  old  age  agreeably  to  this  notion  in  the 
firft  part  of  his  account  of  them,  or  in  other 
words  in  the  3d  verfe,  and  beginning  of  the 
4th,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  un- 
derftand  the  Jhaking  of  the  hands^  and  the 
bending  of  the  back^  previous  to  the  approach 
of  death  the  king  of  terrors y  by  the  trembling 
of  the  guards  of  an  Eajiern  palace  when  a 
ilronger  than  he  that  inhabits  it  approaches, 
with  a  fierce  they  know'  to  be  irrefiftible,  and 
the  bowing  down  of  the  Jirong  men  that  are 
entertained  there  for  fupport  with  great  fub^ 
mijfivenefsj  when  he  that  will  afiuredly  con- 
quer draws  nigh. 

This    explanation  of  thefe    two  kindred 
claufes  is  fo  obvious,  that,  I  apprehend,  it  is 

generally. 
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generally,  if  not  univerfally,  embraced :  if  \% 
certain  thcfe  fymptoms  of  old  age  are  na- 
,turally  introduced;  and  the ^?//c'^^r/if^/ manner 
of  fpeaking  of  them  quite  in  the  Eaftcrn 
taftc.  The  reference  to  Oriental  occurrences 
is  indeed  all  that  is  new  thus  far  under  this 
article. 

The  next  article  relates  to  i\i^  female  JUves^ 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  grind  the  corn,  fpent 
in  great  quantities  by  the  maflers  of  Eaftem 
palaces,  in  the  time  of  youthful  jollity  and 
high  health,  but  which  employment  was 
wont  to  decreafe  in  the  time  of  old  age.. 
•*  And  the  grinders  (in  the  feminine  gender)^ 
**  ceafe  bccaufe  they  are  few,"  or,  as  the 
words  are  tranflated  in  the  margin,  *^  The 
*^  grinders  fail,  becaufe  they  grind  little/* 

To  which  may  be  added  a  claufe  from  the 
4th  verfe,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  relation 
to  this;  **  And  the  doors  ihall  be  fhut  in  the 
"  ftreets,  when  the  found  of  the  grinding  is 
«  low." 

There  is  a  relation  between  thefe  two 
claufes,  but  not  fuch  a  famencfs  as  to  forbid 
the  making  them  diilind:  parts  of  this  cele- 
brated defcription. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  claufes  feems  to  re-* 
late  to  a  bitternefs  of  this  time  of  declining 
life,  which  the  aged  Barzillai  fpeaks  of  in  a 
njery  feeling  manner.  **  I  am  this  day  four- 
**  fcore  years  old:  and  can  I  difcern  between 
*^  good  and  evil  ?  Can  thy  fervant  tajle  what  I 
**  eat^  or  ivhat  I  drink?**  2  Sam.  xix.  35. 

I  I  have 
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I  have  in  a  preceding  volunxe  fhewn ',  that 
the  Eaftern  people  are  wont  to  grind  their 
corn  every  day,  as  they  want  it;  and  that  it  it 
done  at  home  by  the  meaneft  of  their  fe- 
male flaves,  by  fmall  hand-mills ;  and  that  a 
great  part  of  their  food  confifts  of  farinaceous 
preparations,  which  they  diverfify  by  various 
methods,  that  the  palate,  under  every  altera- 
tion and  change  or  tafte  the  fulUfed  are  apt 
to  feel,  (according  to  thofe  word«  of  Solomon 
elfewhere,  ^*  The  full  foul  loatheth  an  honey- 
'*  comb;  but  to  the  hungry  foul  every  bitter 
**  thing  is  fweet*,")  may  find  fbmething  it 
may  eat  with  relifh  and  pleafure.  The,  pre- 
paring a  mere  fufficiency  of  food  fully  to  lup- 
port  nature  would  not  do;  but  when  a  prince, 
or  even  a  man  x)f  Barzillai's  wealth,  had  loft 
the  powers  of  tafte,  and  an  ability  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  difierent  flavours  of  what 
was  placpd  upon  the  table,  fuch  a  variety  of 
preparations  became  needlefs,  and  one  fort  of 
food  would  do  as  well  as  fifty,  on  which  ac- 
count there  would  be  much  lefs  occajion  for 
grinding  corn  in  his  houfe,  than  in  the  earlier 
days  of  fuch  a  man's  life.  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youths  while  the  evil 
days  come  not^  when  the  powers  of  tajling  Jhall 
be  loji^  on  which  account  the  grinders  Jhall  ceafe 
their  labour  muchfooner  than  beforetimCy  becaufe . 
they  want  to  grind  but  little. 

Rice,  if  it  was  known  anciently  at  all  there, 

■  Obferv.  vol.  i,  ch.  4,  obf.  4.        •  Prov,  27,  7. 
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has  been  Introduced  into  common  ufe  in  theie 
countries  long  fince  the  age  of  Solomon .  This 
is  not  commonly  prepared  among  them  for 
eating  by  grinding,  but  is  ftewed  with  different 
things,  fo  as  to  acquire  different  tafies  and  co-- 
kfurs.  Chardin  gives  an  account  of  a  feafl 
at  Tifflis,  the  chief  city  of  Georgia,  where  he 
was  prefent,  which  conlifled  of  three  courfes, 
and  about  fixty  difhes  in  each  courfe.  Of 
which  the  firfl  courfe,  he  tells  us  %  was  wholly 
made  up  of  different  preparations  of  rice^  in 
which  meat  or  other  things  were  mixed  with  the 
riccy  fo  as  to  grbe  the  rice  different  colours  and 
favours.  T!he  yellow  was  prepared  withfugar^ 
cinnamon y  and  faffron*y  the  red  with  pomegra-^ 
nate  juice -,  the  white  was  the  moji  natural y  and 
at  the  fame  time  moji  agreeable.  His  account 
of  the  different  preparations  of  rice^  in  the 
form  of  a  pilo  (as  he  writes  the  word),  is  en- 
larged in  his  2d  tome  %  where  he  mentions 
fomc  as  feafoned  with  fennel,  others  with  the- 
juice  of  cherries,  or  mulberries,  others  with 
tamarinds',  befedes  twenty  different  forts  diver-^ 
ffied  by  the  means  of  different  kinds  of  meat, 
butter,  and  the  way  of  preparing  them. 

If  they  now  have  fo  great  a  variety  in  pre- 
paring their  rice^  the  great  fuccedaneum  of 
the  wheat  and  barley  of  former  times,  we  have 
rcafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  fenfe  of  gran- 
deur, and  difference  of  palate,  which  occafions 
fuch  a  variety  in  modern  times  as  to  rice,  led 

■  Tome  I,  p.  I4I,  •  P.  63. 
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them  to  vary  their  preparations  from  tht  flour 
of  wheat  and  barley.  Several  of  them  are 
probably  now  worn  out  of  ufe  and  remem- 
brance. However,  ftill  there  are  various  pre- 
parations of  their  flour  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft,  of 
different  taftes  and  fuiting  different  palates. 
Dr.  iSi^^ic; . mentions  cufcajjowe^'  bamzdy  dow^ 
eeda  or  vermezelli,  bagreah  \.  And  Dr.  Ruf- 
fe// gives  an  account  of  their  having  different 
kinds  of  ireadj  befides  a  variety  of  rujks  and 
bifcuitSy  moft  of  which  are  ftrowed  on  the  top 
with  feeds  of  fefamum  or  fennel  *. 

Though  rice  then  is  now  principally  in  ufe, 
they  have  ftill  a  variety  of  farinaceous  prepa- 
rations, which  were  in  all  probability  ftill 
more  numerous  before  rice  was  introduced ; 
and  the  fp/endour  with  which  a  great  man 
lived,  in  ancient  times,  required  the  grinding 
much  more  corn,  than  afterwards,  when  the 
variety  could  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

After  this  manner  I  would  explain  this 
ckufe,  which,  I  think,  in  a  fimple,  but  ener- 
getic, manner  points  out  that  lois  of  the  power 
of  tafiingt  which  Barzi//ai  defcribes  as  an  at- 
tendant on  old  age. 

The  common  way  of  explaining  thefe 
words,  by  referring  them  to  the  iofs  of  teet/o^ 
which  certainly  often  attends  the  decline  of  life, 
doth  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fo  probably  the 
thought  of  Solomon  here,  though  the  fre- 

"  P.  230,  note.  *  P.  80,  81. 
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quent  application  of  the  term  grinding  to  the 
teeth,  ftrongly  inclines  the  mind  to  it. 

My  reafons  againft  adopting  fuch  an  inter- 
pretation are  thefe.  In  the  firft  place,  if  this 
interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  dcfcription 
were  juft,  it  would  not  be  anjweraile  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  reprefentation  of  old  age  here, 
which  all  admit  is  hg/jfy  allegorical:  it  would 
be  too  Jimple.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  way 
cf  preparing  their  food  then  refembled  what 
is  now  in  ule  amongft  the  Eaftern  nations,  the 
grinding  of  the  teeth  was  not  much:  the  bread 
there  being,  *in  common,  foft  like  a  pancake  i 
their  cufcaflbwe,  a  preparation  of  flour  in 
fmall  pellets,  fomewhat  refembling  the  mi- 
nute fragments  of  ipoon-puddings ;  and  their 
animal  food  fo  thoroughly  done,  as  to  require 
no  knives  to  cut  it,  being  pulled  into  pieces 
by  the  fingers,  fo  as  to  fuperfede  the  operation 
of  much  grinding  by  the  teeth,  Laftly,  I 
would  afk,  would  the  grinding  of  the  teeth 
ceafe^  or  not  continue  fo  long  as  formerly,  be- 
caufe  they  were  few?  would  not  the  fewnefs 
of  the  teeth  make  a  greater  length  of  time  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  grinding  inftead  of  a/^,  which 
Solomon  fuppofes  ? 

As  to  that  clauie  of  the  4th  verfc,  which 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  laft  I  have  been 
explaining,  "  And  the  doors  fhaH  be  fhut  in 
**  the  flreets,  when  the  found  of  the  grinding 
**  is  low,''  I  (hould  fuppofe  it  is  to  be  explained 
pf  that  love  of  retirement^  and  diflike  of  much 
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company^  which  may  frequently  be  remarked 
in  the  agedy  and  which  BarzUki  ftrongly  ex- 
prefled  in  the  above-cited  place,  in  which  he 
iignified  his  defire  rather  to  go  home,  to  a 
life  of  privacy  and  retirement,  than  to  go  to 
Jerufalem^  daily  to  converfe  with  the  cgurti-i 
prs  of  King  David. 

It  {h^\j\6,feem  by  a  paflage  in  Ifaiah,  (ch, 
xxiv.  lo,)  that  the  /hutting  the  doors  of  an 
hotife  was  a  mark,  that  no  company  of  the 
Joyous  kind  was  expected,  or  deiired  there; 
'*  All  the  merry^^hearted  do  figh.  The  mirth  ' 
**  of  the  tabret  ceafeth,  the  noife  of  them  that 
"  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceafeth^ 
*•  They  ihall  not  drink  wine  with  a  fong; 
**  ftrong  drink  ihall  be  bitter  to  them  that; 
^*  drink  it.  The  city  of  confufion  is  broken 
*'  down :  every  hpufe  is  fhut  up,  that  no  man 
*/  may  come  in.  There  is  a  crying  for  wine 
^*  in  the  ftreets;  all  joy  is  darkened,  the  mirth 
"  of  the  land  is  gone'/' 

A  moft  ingenious  aijd  refpedtable  author 
has  tranflated  this'  loth  verfe  after  this  man* 
pier, 

"  The  city  is  broken  down  j  it  is  defolate : 
^*  Every  houfe  is  Qbftr\i£led,  fo  that  no  one  can  exW 
ter\'^  -    '   ' 

tilis  imports,  I  apprehend,  total  defolation  j 
whereas  the  6th  verfe  fpeaks  of  inhabitants 
that  were  left,  though  few  in  number,  as  doth 

■  If.  24.  7— lit        *Bifliop  of  London's  new  tranf* 
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alfo  the  1 3th  verfe*  This  then  doth  not  ap- 
pear to  be  intended  to  be  a  defcription  of  a 
total y  but  only  of  a  partial  defolation.  Not 
to  fay,  that  where  a  city  is  entirely  defolated, 
the  houfes  are  not,  every  one,  fo  obftrudted 
as  that  none  can  enter  into  them,  though  fome 
may. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  return 
from  Palmyra^  found  a  village,  wrhich  vv^as 
only  abandoned  for  a  time,  on  account  of 
fome  troubles  that  then  difturbed  that  part  of 
the  country,  v^hofe  houfes  were  all  open,  every 
thing  carried  off,  and  not  a  living  creature  to 
be  {<ttn  \  And  fuch,  furely !  would  have  been 
the  ftate  of  the  houfes  in  a  city  quite  aban^ 
doned:  the  houfes  that  were  not  totally  demo- 
*  lifhed  by  the  violence  of  war,  would  have  been 
left  open,  not  obftrudted  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
nobody  could  enter  into  any  of  them. 

Accordingly  I  Ihould  think  it  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  keeping  every  houfe  fhut  up, 
is  intended  to  exprefs,  by  an  additional  cir- 
cumftance,  what  the  prophet  had  pointed  out 
by  a  variety  of  other  terms,  naniely,  that  the 
noife  of  them  that  rejoiced  was  ended ^  that  all 
joy  was  darkened^  and  the  mirth  of  the  land 
gone. 

If  fo,  Solomon,  in  this  his  defcription  of 
old  age,  when  he  fays,  the  doors  pall  bejhut 
in  the  Jlreety  is  to  be  underftood  to  mean, 
that  as  the  aged  cannot  take  that  pleafure 

■  Ruins  of  Balbcc,  p.  3. 
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thcmfelves  in  a  variety  of  food,  that  they  did 
in  former  times;  fo  neither  can  they  well 
bear,  at  their  time  of  life,  a  great  deal  of 
company y  or  take  pleafure  in  preparing  large 
entertainments  for  their  friends:  they  delight; 
on  the  contrary,  in  retirement  and  folitude, 
like  the  good  old  Gileadite*  that  attended 
King  David  as  far  as  Jordan,  in  his  return  to 
Jerufalem. 

Of  courfe,  as  their  doors  are  4efs  open  in 
this  time  of  their  retired  age,  than  in  the  more 
fociable  days  of  earlier  [life;  fo  the  found  of 
grinding,  which  was  wont  to  be  long  continue 
ed,  and  at  the  fame  time  probably  made  more 
lively  and  joyous  y  by  the  united  voices  *  of  more 
people  than  ufual,  employed  in  grinding  corn 
for  an  approaching  feaft,  and  perhaps  finging 
with  greater  ipirit  than  common  on  fuch  fef- 
tive  occafions;  I  fay,  the  foupd  of  grinding 
in  the  time  of  aged  folitude  muft  have  been 
comparatively  yery  little:  th?  wprk  itfelf 
much  lefs  than  in  former  times  j  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  matter  of  the  houfe,  requiring  them 
to  be  more  moderate  in  their  mirth  :  When 
**  the  doors  fhall  be  (hut  in  the  ftreets,  when 
"  the  found  of  the  grinding  is  low/* 

Among  other  bitterneff^s  of  life.  Job  men- 
tions the  want  of  reft  and  fleep.  **  When  I 
^*  lie  down^  I  fay.  When  fhall  I  arife,  and 
'*  the  night  be  gone?  and  I  am  full  of  toff-. 
♦^  ings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawning  of  the 

,.   •  Barzillai,        *  Obferv.  vol.  i,  ch.  4,  obf.  4,  note. 
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*'  day  */*  And  none  feel  the  juftnefs  of  thJd 
defcription  more  than  the  aged  3  though  it  is 
not  of  them  immediately  that  Job  Ipeaks* 
•Their  want  of  fleep,  their  reftleffnefs  when  in 
bed,  and  the  bone-aches  which  difenables 
them  from  enjoying  the  repofe  of  the  night, 
with  any  thing  like  the  comfort  \yhich  the 
young  feel,  is  well  known  to  be  frequently 
the  fituation  of  the  aged,  and  feems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  that  claufe,  *'  He  fhall  rife  up  at 
**  the  voice  of  the  bird/' 

I  cannot  eafily  admit  the  paraphrafe  o( 
ISiihop  Patrick  here  :  "  Sound  fleep  departs 
**  from  his  ^es,  and  he  awakes  early  as  the 
^  birdsy  but  is  not  pleafed  at  all  with  their 
••  fbngs;"  fince  it  is  common  to  ally  the  young 
knd  the  healthy,  as  well  as  the  aged,  in  the 
Baft,  to  rife  with  the  dawn^  and  confe- 
quently  wiui  the  beginning  of  the  Jinging  of 
the  birds. 

**  In  this  country,*^  Dr*  Richard  Chand- 
ler obferves,  "  on  the  account  of  the  heat, 
**  it  is  ufual  to  rife  with  the  dawn  **"  He  im- 
taedlately  after  adds,  that  about  day-breaky  they 
received  from  a  Greek  with  a  reJpeSlable  beard% 
who  aSied  as  confulfor  the  French  in  that  place y 
a  prefent  of  fruity  which  they  had  -with  other  . 
things  for  breakfaji. 

Rifing  then  with  the  birds  belonged  to  every 
ftg^  i^  general  in  that  country,  but  it  is  vifible 

•  Job  7.  4.  »  Travels  in  Afia  Minor,  p.  i8. 
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tliat  rifing  earlier  than  common  was  what  So- 
lomon meant,  I  fhould  therefore  apprehend, 
that  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Mead  is  more 
accurate  than  that  of  Bifhop  Patricky  whq 
fuppofes  the  voice  of  the  ^W  means  the  crow-* 
ing  of  the  cock^  which  is  in  the  night,  before 
thi  dawning  of  the  day\  Accordingly  we 
find  Solomon  doth  not  fpeak  of  the  birds  in 
the  plural,  but  of  the  birdy  the  bird  whofe 
voice  was  firft  heard  in  the  morning  of  all  the 
feathered  kind,  proclaiming  its  approach, 
"The  Septuagint  indeed  tranflates  the  Hebrew 
by  the  Greek  word  2TpaO/cv,  which  fignifies 
any  fmall  bird,  or  particularly  the  fparrow; 
but  this  is  not  the  only  inftance,  by  which 
it  appears  that  thofe  tranflators  did  not  dif- 
cover  much  judgment  in  their  verfion. 

The  change  of  perlbn  in  this  ckufe  may 
deferve  fome  attention,  as  it  may  fhow  the 
connexion  of  this  claufe  with  the  fucceeding, 
placing  it  in  a  fomewhat  different  light  from* 
that  in  which  it  has  been  tommonly  viewed. 
Before  the  royal  preacher  repreiented  the  de- 
cays of  age  by  what  happened  in  an  houfe 
to  tlie  fervants,  or  the  women ;  here  he  feems 
to  fpeak  of  the  majier  of  the  houfe,  HE  ihall 
rife  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and  by  that 
means  difconcert  the  daughters  of  fong^  who> 
after  being  deprelTed  and  much  negled:ed,  may 
become  at  length  quite  ufelefs.  This  muft 
be  opened  a  little  diftindtly. 

■  The  third  of  the  four  watches  of  the  nighty  according 
to  St.  Mark,  ch.  13.  3S- 
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**  And  all  the  daughters  of  mufic  fhall  be 
^*  brought  low." 

The  words  daughter  and  daughters  arc  ufed 
in  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  terms  father 
and/on^  in  a  manner  not  common  to  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Weft,  and  with  very  different 
meanings.  Sometimes  the  term  daughter 
feems  to  be  added  to  a  word,  without  any 
difcoverable  addition  to  the  meaning.  So 
Pf.  xvii.  8,  **  Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  the 
**  eye"  is,  in  the  original,  "  as  the  black  (or 
^*  pupil)  of  the  daughter  of  the  eye,"  where 
the  daughter  of  the  eye  feems  to  meap  fimply 
the  eye:  the  fame  may  be  obferved.  Lam.  ii, 
1 8,  "  Let  tears  run  down  like  a  river  day  and 
^^  night,  give  thyfelf  no  reft,  let  not  the  apple 
**  of  thine  eye  ceafe,"  which  is,  in  the  original, 
let  not  "  the  daughter  of  thine  eye  ceafe," 
that  is,  fimply,  let  not  thine  eye  ceafe,  for 
the  pupil  is  not  the  part  from  which  tears 
flow. 

At  other  times,  the  words  ^/^z^^/6/^r  or  daughr 
ters  feem  \o  add  to  the  general  idea  fome- 
thing  of  a  particular  nature.  So  Gen.  xlix. 
22,  Jofeph  is  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well, 
whofe  "  branches  "  (whofe  daughters  it  is  in 
the  Hebrew)  *?  run  over  the  wall:"  here  the 
word  daughters  apparently  mean  the  lejfer 
bearing  boughs.  Bath  Kol,  (the  daughter  of  a 
voice^J  is  a  well-known  expreffipn  among  the 
Jews,  which  fignifies,  with  them,  not  every 
voice  that  is  heard,  but  a  voice  fuppofed  to 
have  fomething  oracular  in  it. 
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It  may  be  difficult  then,  with  nice  precifioii 
to  afcertain  the  meaning  of  the  words,  **A11 
"  the  daughters  of  mufic,"  or  rather,  all  the 
daughters  oi  fong.     Women,  and  thofe  pro- 
bably both  young  and  virgins,  were  undoubt- 
edly employed  in  finging  in*  the  ancient  Jewifh 
palaces,  for  Barzillaiy  when  he  declined  go- 
ing to  refide  with  the  king  in  Jerufalem,  fays, 
^*  Can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  finging- 
**  men  zxi^  finging^nvomen?    wherefore  then 
^*  fhould  thy  fervant  be  yet  a  burden  to  the 
^*  king?"    2  Sam.  xix.  35.     But  then  men 
were  equally  employed.     The   daughters  of 
fong  therefore,  it  fhould  feem,  mean  not  re- 
JiriSiively'  itxtizX^  fingers,  but  probably  every 
thing  belonging  to  fong,  perfons  of  both  f exes y 
inftruments  of  all   defcriptions^ — ^every  thing 
concerned  in  fong. 

If  the  mafler  of  a  great  houfc  rofe  before 
dawn  J  he  prevented  the  mufic  of  the  morning,^ 
and  difappointed  the  muficians  of  the  hpufe; 
but  their  being  brought  low,  or  abfolutely 
deprefTed,  feems  to  mean  fomething  more, 
and  may  probably  point  at  that  deafnefs  of 
which  Barzillai  complained,  in  the  words  jufl 
now  cited,  and  which  is  fuch  a  frequent  at- 
tendant on  old  age. 

To  make  every  reader  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  lafl  paragraph,  it  may  be  re- 

*  And  accordingly  it  has  been  obfervcd,  that  the  verb 
fiall  he  brought  Itau  is  not  feminine,  which  (hows  the  word 
daughters  doth  not  mean  women  precifely  fpeaking,  but  U 
\p  be  underftood  of  eoery  thing  belonging  to  fong* 
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quifite  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  Ara- 
bian  Nights'  Entertainments  *,  tlie  mufic  ii> 
the  Eaftcrn  palaces  is  fuppofed  to  play  when 
the  prince  iegins  to  rifcy  the  premature  quit- 
ting the  bed  then  before  the  day  dawned,  muft 
have  been  difconcerting  to  the  royal  mufi- 
cians ;  but  if  deafnefs  took  place,  tlieir  mufic 
muft  be  entirely  ufelefs  as  to  the  prince,  and 
flight  occafion  their  being  brought  low  by  a 
total  difmiffiou,  as  David  was  diftnifled  by 
""  Saul,  after  having  played  before  him  for  fome 
time*,  when  the  evil  fpirit  of  melancholy 
troubled  him.  "  Can  I  hear  the  voice  of 
**  finging-mcn  or  finging- women?"  i^id  Bar- 
5^ilIaL 

Feeble  and  tottering  fteps,  which  requii'c 
the  fupport  of  a  fiaff^  are  another  attendant 
on  ojd  age,  according  to  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah,  ch.  viii.  4:  **  Thus  iaith  the  Lord  of 
*^  Hofts,  There  fhall  yet  old  men  and  old 
^*  women  dwell  in  the  ftreets  of  J.erufalem^ 
**  and  every  man  with  his.  y^ij^' in  his  hand 
"  for  very  age.'' 

And  to  this  efFe<a:  of  old  age  thole  claufes 
©f  this  1 2  th  of  Eccl.  liter  ally  refer,  •*  Alfo 
**  when  they  fhall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is 
*'  high',  and  fears  Ihall  be  in  the  wayj"  but 
they  are  defigned,  I  prefume,  to  point  out 
the  extreme  unfitnefs  of  old  age,  particularly 
in  princes,  to  conduit  dangerous  enterprizes. 

Dr.  Chandler  frequently  complains,  in  his 

•  Vol.  9»  p.  ai,  &c.  *  I  Sam.  17.  15. 
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travels,  of  the  troublefbme  and  dangerous 
aicending  and  defcending  high  bills  that  he  had 
to  pafs  over,  in  his  journeying  in  the  Lefler 
Afia;  Mr*  Maundrell  makes  the  like  cova^ 
plaint,  as  to  feveral  parts  of  his  way  fron>  . 
Aleppo  to  Jenifalem.  An  aged  perfon  muft 
have  found  it  more  dangerous  ftilL  Nay,  the. 
(huffling  and  tott«-ing  fteps.of  old  age  might 
make  people  afraid  of  their  travelling  in  lefs 
mountainous  roads,  as  a  ftafF  is  by  no  means  a 
fure  prefervative  againft  falling,  Thefe  clauies 
refer,  I  fliould  apprehend,  to  this  well^^grounded 
concern  for  the  aged.  Nor  was  travelling  on 
horfes  or  affes  quite  iafe  in  many  of  thofe 
roads,  as  they  often  found  it  neceflary-  to  alight 
in  places;  and  if  they  did  not,  a  confcioufnefs 
of  the  want  of  agility  might  well  make  them 
frequently  tremble,  and  their  attendants  for 
them,  of  whom  this  claufe  feems  to  fpeak. 
^hey  fhall  be  afraid  (tremble  for  them)  oaac* 
count  of  what  is  high. 

Dr.  Mead  was  not  willing  to  allow  that 
the  next  claufe,  "  And  the  almond-tree  fhall 
**  flouriih,"  was  defigned  to  exprefs  gray-K 
headednefs^  though  it  is  very  commonly  fo  in-t 
terpreted. 

Dr.    Mead  objedls    to    this    explanation, 
among  other  things,  that  the  colour  of  the  ' 
Jlonvers  of  the  almond-tree  doth  not  agree  to  an 
boary  head,  as  they  are  not  white^  hMt  purple  \ 

'  Medica  Sacra,  p.  44.  Praeterea;  quod  de  amygdali 
floribus  aiunt,  huic  rei  minime  convenire  videtur,  qui  non 
-album  fed  purpureum  colorem  exbibent. 

4  At 
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As  to  tKIs  I  would  obferve,  that  they  arc, 
according  to  the  account  of  others,  whiter 
with  a  purple -^tinge^  fo  flight  as  to  be  whiter 
than  a  peacbMoJfom ' ;  and  fo  as  to  lead  Hajfel^ 
quijiy  when  defcribing  the  beauties  of  the 
Ipring  about  Smyrna^  to  tell  us,  that  be 
found  the  almond-treej  on  the  14/^  of  February^ 
fnow-white  with  blojfomsy  .adorning  the  rifng 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  *.  If 
Haffelquift  reprefented  the  almond-trees  as 
Jhow -white ^  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Solomon 
may  well  be  fuppofed  to  compare  an  hoary 
head  to  an  almond-tree  in  bloflbm,  as  the 
ancients,  efpecially  poets,  are  by  no  means 
exad:  in  defcribing  colours :  a  general  agree- 
ment iatisfies  them  ^ 

The  hair  of  the  Eaftern  people  isi  almoft 
univerfally  dari^;  an  old  man  then,  with  a 
white-head,  appears,  among  thofe  that  arc 
young,  fomewhat  like  an  almond-tree  in  blof- 
lom,  among  the  dark  unclothed  twigs  of  other 
trees. 

The  Doftor's  explaining  it  of  the  deaden- 
ing the  fenfc  of  fmelling  in  the  aged,  is  by 
no  means  natural. 

Farther:  Whether  gray-headednefs  be,  or 

^  Lcincry,  DiSt,  dcs  Drogues,  Art.  Amygdala.  *P.  28, 
'  Thus  even  St.  John  reprefents  our  Lord  as  laying, 
**  Look  on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  har- 
*•  veft."  Others  reprefent  the  corn  then  as  of  the  coloujF 
ofgoldj2Lndy  rigidly  fpeaking,  it  is  undoubtedly  more  yellpw 
than  white.  * 
*  Ruflcll,  p.  78, 
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be  not,  what  is  emblematically  called  the 
fiourijhing  of  the  almond-tree,  the  gray-head- 
ednefs  of  the  aged  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  therefore,  one  would  think, 
would  be  hardly  omitted  in  this  defcription  of 
Solomon.  **  /  am  old  and  gray-^headedy'  faid 
Samuel  to  Ifrael,  when  he  was  giving  up  the 
government  of  that  people,  i  Sam.  xii.  2  ; 
*^  With  us  are  both  the  gray-beaded  and  very 
*'  aged  meny  much  elder  than  thy  father  y'  faid 
Eliphaz  to  Job,  ch.  xv.  10 ;  **  Thou  fhalt 
*'  rile  up  before  the  hoary  heady  and  honour 
*'  the  face  of  the  old  many*  is  a  precept  given 
byMofes  to  Ifrael,  Lev.  xix.  32. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  article,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  the  explanation  the  lively  and 
ingenious,  but  inaccurate,  Monfieur  Voltaire 
gives  of  this  claufe  of  Solomon.  He  fup- 
pofes  it  means  baldnefsy  in  a  poem  of  his,  in 
which  he  pretends  to  give  us  the  fubftance  of 
this  paragraph.  "  Quand  Tamandier  fleuri- 
**  ra,  (c'eft  a  dire,  quand  la  tete  fera  chauve'' ) 
Too  often  this  witty  and  learned,  but  preju- 
diced, writer  apparently  mifreprefents  the 
Scriptures  wilfully  \  here  he  might  very  pofli* 
bly  be  fmcere :  but  it  feems  a  very  harfh  mode 
of  I'epreferiting  the  ftripping  the  head  of  that 
ornament  that  is  fo  graceful,  and  which  has 
appeared  to  be  fo  in  the  eyes  of  the  generality 
of  people,  as  well  as  of  Abfalom  *,  by  the 
*lmond-tree's  being  covered  with  moft  beau- 

'  2  Sam.  14.  25,  26. 
>  tiful 
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tiful  bloflbms,  and  appearing  in  it's  moft 
highly  ornamented  ftate*  This,  in  another 
writer,  would  be  thought  to  look  very  much 
like  a  blunder,  and  would  be  confidered  as  a. 
ftrange  want  of  tafte  or  rccoUedion, 

To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  though  bald^ 
nefs  is  undoubtedly  a  frequent  attendant  on 
old  age,  it  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  in  that  view.  It  is  taken  notice  of 
there  in  no  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  places, 
but  never,  except  poffibly  in  one  place,  2  Kings 
*ii.  23,  as  a  mark  of  age;  it  is,  on  the  contrar}'^, 
either  ipoken  of  as  an  effed:  of  difeafe,  or  elfe 
the  voluntary  laying  afide  that  ornament  of 
the  head,  in  token  of  affli(5tion  and  mourning. 
So  rfie  prophet  Amos  fays ',  <*  I  will  turn 
**  your  feafts  into  mourning,  and  all  your 
*'  fongs  into  lamentation;  and  I  will  bring 
**  up  fackcloith  upon  all  loins>  and  bddnejs 
<*  upon  every  head^  and  I  will  make  it  as  tnq 
*•  mourning  of  an  only/on,  and  the  end  thereof 
♦*  as  a  bitter  day^'  How  aftonifliing  is  it, 
that  this  man  of  genius  Ihould  make  baldnefs 
one  of  the  circumftanqes  pf  the  bitternefs  of 
old  age,  which  the  Scriptures  neither  mention, 
nor  is  it,  in  fad,  one  of  thofe  things  that 
render  old  age  days  concerning  which  we  are 
forced  to  fay  we  have  no  pleafure  in  them!  And  if 
it  did,  how  odd  to  fuppofe  baldnefs,  or  the 
Ipfs  of  hair,  was  emblematically  reprefentecj 
by  the  appearance  of  blofToms  on  an  almond** 
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tree,  when  young  leaves  on  a  tree  are  Co  often 
compared  to  bair  by  the  poets,  and  confe-* 
quently,  the  coming  on  of  bloflfoms  on  an  aU 
•mond-tree  muft  be  underftood  to  be  the  very 
«verfe  of  baldnels : 

Diffugerenives,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 
Arieribufque  com^e* 

HoR.  Carm.  Lib.  iv.  Ode  7, 

Unluckily  the  thought  doth  not  appear  in  the 
tranflation  of  Francis : 

The  fnow  dlffblves,  the  field  it's  verdure  fpreads. 
The  trees  high  wave  in  air  their  leafy  heads. 

Nor  in  his  tranflation  of  the  21ft  ode  of  thft 
iirft  book,  Dauph.  ed. 

Vos  latam  fluviis,  &  nemorum  coma, 
Quascunque  aut  gelido  prominet  algido 
Nigris  aut  erymanthi 
Sylvis  aut  viridis  cragi. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  though  \yt. 
Mead's  reafon  againft  underftanding  the  blof- 
foming  of  the  almond-tree  as  an  emblem  of 
gray-headednefsy  deduced  from  the  colour  of 
thofe  bloffoms,  is  not  valid;  yet  it  muft  be  ad- 
mitted, that  what  he  fays  of  gray-^beadednefs 
being  confiftent  with  very  vegete  and  jtinailing 
old-age  is  very  juft;  to  which  we  may  alfo 
add,  that  it  is  very  untoward  to  fuppofe  that 
the  appearance  of  thefe  bloffoms,  which  mtarks 
out  the  finijhing  of  the  winter^  the  coming  on 
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of  the  fpring  the  pleafanteft  time  of  the 
year,  and  exhibits  the  tree  in  all  its  beauty, 
ihould  be  ufed  to  reprefent  the  approach  of 
the  winter  of  human  life^  followed  by  death, 
and  a  difappearing  from  the  land  of  the  living* 
Surely  the  one  can  hardly  be  intended  to  be  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  other !  and  if  not,  fome  other 
explanation  muft  be  fought  for;  though  this 
explanation  feems  very  early  to  have  obtained, , 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  tranflation  of  the 
,   Septuagint. 

I  am  not  willing  however  to  admit  the 
tranflation  of  this  claufe,  which  fuppofes  the 
writer  meant,  to  point  out  that  kind  of  imbeci- 
lity which  attended  the  old  age  of  David,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  feid,  i  Kings  i.  4. 

Such  an  efFed:  of  age,  in  the  view  of  an 
Afiatic  prince,  as  we  all  know  the  writer  of 
this  book  was,  and  who  had  himfelf  a  moft 
numerous  feraglio,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greateft  bitternefles 
of  old  age;  but  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  expreflion 
would  neither  be  hieroglyphical  nor  diftant 
enough. 

If  then  we  confider  that  watchers  were  of- 
ten employed  in  royal  hioufcs,  and  mounted 
from  time  to  time  their  place  of  obfervation, 
to  fee  how  matters  flood  abroad  * ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  if  we  negledt  the  points,  the 
Hebrew  word  tranflated  almond^treey  may  be 
tranflated  watcher ^  I  fhould  think  the  claufe 

>  2  Sam.  18.  24;  and  ftill  more  in  point,  2  Sam.  13.  34. 

may 
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may  naturally  enough  be  decypbered^  by  ex- 
plaining it  of  the  frequency  of  the  attendance 
^  phyficians^  who  appear  ofteneft  at  court, 
and  flourijh  moft  there,  when  the  mafter  of 
fuch  a  palace  is  in  a  very  declining  ftate,  and 
drawing  near  to  death.  "  Afa,  in  the  thirty 
•'  and  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  was  difeafed  in 
•*  his  feet,  until  his  difeafe  was  exceeding 
*^  great :  yet  in  his  difeafe  he  fought  not  to 
**  the  Lord,  but  to  the  phyjicians  *." 

The  fundlion  of  a  phyfician  with  regard  to 
the  body,  and  of  a  watchman  with  refpedt  to  a 
palace,  are  not  unlike :  they  both  appear  from 
time  to  time  at  court,  but  much  more  obfcrv- 
ably,  as  well  as  frequently,  in  feafons  of  ap- 
prehenfion  and  danger,  than  at  other  times. 

To  go  on :  When  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
Would  inform  us,  that  Mofes^  though  1 20 
years  old,  appeared  to  have  a  vigour  to  the 
laft,  to  which  old  age  is,  in  common,  a  Aran- 
ger,  it  expreifes  this  circjumftance  in  the  foK 
lowing  terms :  **  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor 
"  his  natural  force  abated,"  or,  as  the  mar- 
gin tranflates  It  more  literally,  according  to 
the  Hebrew^  '*  nor  his  moifture  fled  *.'*  Ac- 
cordingly I  fhould  think,  that  it  is  of  this 
difappearing  of  moijiure  in  old  age,  that  the  - 
laft  claufes  of  this  allegorical  defcription  of 
Jec/ining  life  are  to  be  underftood :  "  And  the 
^ .  grafshopper  fliall  be  a  burden,  and  defire 
*^  Siall  fail/'     But  as  this  doth  not  imme-* 

'  2  Chron.  16^  12.  *  Ch.  34.  7. 

VoL,;v,  E  diately 
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diately  appear^  the  fentiment  ought  to  be  a 
little  explained  and  illuftrated. 

In  the  firii  place,  I  would  obierve,  that  the 
.  word  which  is  tranilated  natural  force,  but 
which  iigniiies  moijiure,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
moiftnefs  of  a  living  tree,  or  of  a  branch  juft 
pulled  of,  in  oppolition  to  a  tree  that  is  dead^ 
or  a  branch  that  has  been  pulled  off  fo  long 
as  to  be  dried,  having  loft  it's  frefhnefs  and  it's 
leaves :  fo  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  greennefs 
of  thewiths  with  which  Samfon  was  bound '> 
and  the  frefhnefs  of  the  twigs  ]zcoh  peeled,  and 
fet  before  the  cattle  of  Laban  *;  it  occurs  alio 
in  Ezek,  xvii.  24,  "  And  all  the  trees  of  the 
^^  field  Aiall  know  that  I  the  Lord  have 
*^  brought  down  the  high  tree,  have  exalted 
**  the  low  tree,  have  dried  up  the  green  tree, 
**  and  have  made  the^  dry  tree  to  fiourijhi^ 
and  in  like  manner  in  fome  other, paffages. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  learned  have  taken  notice,  and  with 
juflnefs,  that  the  verb  is  improperly  tranilated 
jbaU  be  a  burden ;  it  undoubtedly  means,  what- 
ever may  be  the  infed  the  royal  preacW  had 
in  view  here,  that  this  infed  Jhauld  burden  or 
load  itfelf-^Qiould  grow  heavy  by  its  feeding 
voracioufly. 

Thirdly,  It  fhould  feem  that  Solomon  re-* 
fers  not  to  the  grajsbopper  in  this  claufc,  but 
the  locuji  I  and  our  tranflators  have  io  reii** 
dered  the  original  word,  in  2  Chron,  vii.  13* 

•  Judges  x6,  7,  8.  ^  Gtik  30,  37. 

'         Th<^ 
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The  infcftology  of  the  Holy-Land  hath 
hdt  been  examined  with  that  accuracy  and 
extent  that  could  be  wifhed ;  but  fince  God, 
in  anfwer  to  that  folemii  prayer  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  according  to  that  paflage 
of  the  book  of  Chronicles  which  I  juft  now 
cited,  declared^  that  M  he  fl^ould  Jhut  up  heaven 
that  there  would  be  no  rain^  or  command  thoje 
infeBsy  that  we  are  now  enquiring  about,  to  ^- 
'oour  the  land,  or  fend  a  pejiilence  among  the 
people y  that  if  his  people  humbled  themf elves  be-^ 
fore  him  J  he  would  be  attentto  their  prayers  in 
that  place,  we  cannot  eafily  make  any  doubt 
of  the  word's  meaning  the  locuft,  or  wonder 
that  our  tranflators  (hould  fo  render  the  word 
in  that  paflage. 

For  this  declaration  was  made  in  anlwer 
to  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple :  but  his  fupplication  was,  that 
if  the  heaven  Jhould  be  Jhut  up,  and  there 
Jbould  be  no  rain ;  or  if  there  Jhould  be  famine^ 
if  pejiilence,  blajling,  mildew,  locuft  or,  cater- 
pillar,  that  then  God  would  hear  them,  when 
they  Jhould  fpread  forth  their  hands  towards 
that  place }  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  con- 
fideration,  that  the  grafshopper  is  an  inoffen- 
fve  animal,  or  at  leaft  not  remarkably  noxious, 
and  by  no  means  a  proper  fubjedt  for  depr^ 
cation  in  the  temple. 

This  circumftance  alfo  fhews  the  cicada^ 

*  An  iiife£l  ibmething  like  a  grafshopper,  and  therefbro 
the  word  ciemh  is  often  fo  tranflated,  but  coniiderably 
difierent  from  it^  and  unknown  in  England^ 

E  2  could 
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could  not  be  meant  by  the  Hebrew  term  here, 
as  fome  of  the  curious  haViC  fuppofed ;  for 
though  the  noifc  they  make  is  extremely 
difagreeable  and  difturbing,  as  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler  complains  in  his  late  Travels  in  Afia 
Minor  *,  yet  it  is  not  an  infeft  fo  diftreffing 
to  them>  as  to  allow  us  to  imagine  it  was  a 
fubje6t  of  folemn  prayer  in  the  temple.  The 
difturbing  them  in  their  noon-tide  naps,  and 
the  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  fe  as  to 
occafion  a  famine,  are  evils  of  very  diiFerent 
magnitude. 

As  to  what  is  faid  in  the  i2th  of  Eccle- 
liaftes,  it  will  eafily  be  imagined,  that  their 
noife  muft  be  peculiarly  difagreeable  to  many 
of  the  aged,  who  naturally  love  quiet,  and  are 
commonly  unable  to  bear  much  noife :  but  as 
this  quality  of  old  age  had  been  before  pointed 
out,  it  would  on  that  account  be  improper  to 
explain  this  claufe  of  the  cicada ;  and  miich 
more  fo,  as  I  have  fhown,  from  the  anfwer  of 
God  to  Solomon's  dedicatory  prayer,  it  is  high- 
ly improbable  that  the  Hebrew  word  here  can 

■  The  complaint  this  gentleman  makes  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  extremely  troublefhme  in  the  day-iimey  making  a 
very  leudy  ugfyy /creaking  noife,  a9  fome  affirm,  with  their 
wings;  and  that  if  one  begins,  others  join,  and  the  difagree* 
'  able  concert  becomes  univerfal-y  and  that  after  a  dead  paufe^ 
as  it  were  on  a  fignal,  it  commences  again.  Dr.  Shaw,  years 
ago,  made  much  the  fame  complaint,  adding,  that  they  are 
fqualling  fometimes  two  or  three  hours  without  ceafing  5  there-- 
by  too  often  dijiurbing  the  Jludies,  or  the  fhort  repofe  that  is 
frequently  indulged,  in  thefe  hot  climates,  at  thoje  hours,  hi 
means,  from  mid^day  to  the  middle  of  the  afiernooHy  tn  the 
hotter  months  ofthefummer.     P.  180. 

meaa 
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mean  the  ckaday  but  is  very  naturally  under* 
flood  of  the  locuft. 

Now  what  is  the  confequcnce  of  the  com- 
ing of  dcftru<aive  flights  of  locufts  ?  Thofe 
that  came  upon  iEgypt,  Mofes  tells  us,  dl4 
eat  every  berbj  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees ^ 
and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the 
trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  fields  through  all  the 
land  ofMgypt  \  Agreeably  to  which  le  Bruyn 
tells  us,  that  when  he  was  at  Rama,  near  Je^ 
rufalem,  he  was  told  there,  that  once  they  were 
fo  deftrudtivc,  that  in  the  ff  ace  of  two  hours 
they  eat  up  all  the  herbage  round  Rama,  and 
that  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  houie  in 
which  he  lodged  there,  they  eat  the  very  Jialks 
of  the  artichoke  down  to  the  ground*. 

If  in  the  laft  place  we  recoiled,  thzt  green 
fields^  aod  vineyards,  which  the  locufls  are  de^ 
fcribed  as  devouririg,  are  reprefented  as  ob- 
jeds  of  defre,  "  They  ihall  lament  for  the 
"  pkafantjklds,  for  the  fruitful  vine,"  accord- 
ing to  the  raargin,  ^*  the  fields  of  defire^^^ 
again,  **  Ye  have  built  houfes  of  hewn  ftone, 
♦*  but  yefliajl  not  dwell  in  them :  ye  have  plant- 

^'  but  ye  fhall  not  drink  the  wine  of  them  "*  j'* 

'  Exod.  10. 15. 

*  Tome  a.  p.  152.  This  alto  may  be  of  ufe  to  fhi!W, 
that  the  depredations  of  the  locuft  might  be  not  impro* 
perly  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  an  houie  and  it's  inhabi- 
tants: the  great  have  not  only  their  gardens  fomedmes 
adjoining  to  their  houfes,  but  various  flowering  ihrubs  io 
their  court-yar4s,  according  to  Dr.  Rufiell,  p*  3,  5,  27, 

^  If.  32,  x?t  ♦  Amos  s.  II, 
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we  need  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  underibind  what 
is  meant  by  the  royal  preacher,  when,  after 
haying  deicribed  the  locuft  as  growing  heavy 
by  its  depredations,  he  adds,  **  and  defire 
?*  fhall  fail,"  i.  e.  and  every  green  thing  fhall 
difappear :  to  which  ftate  of  things  in  the 
vegetable  world,  when  every  tree  Vf^%firipped 
of  it's  leavesy  and  looked  as  juft  dead,  he  com- 
.pares  the  human  body,  which  through  age 
appears  ihrunk  up,  without  moifture,  and 
ready  to  die. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  an  cafy  and  po- 
pular way  of  explaining  thcfe  emblematical  vt^ 
presentations  of  age :  the  circumflances  pointr- 
fcd  out  are  not  thofc  whofe  knowledge  arifcs 
from  deep  medical  learning ;  but  are  obvious 
to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  are  mentioned  with 
greater  or  Ipffer  degrees  pf  dif):in<^ne&  in  the. 
Scriptures.  The  emblcnis  alio  reprefenting 
fhem  are  derived  from  cuftoms,  occurrences^^ 
and  the  ftate  of  nature  in  the  Eaft ;  and  I 
ixopc  will  appear  fufficiently  accommodate  tq 
the  Oriental  tafte.  How  far  fuch  an  ex- 
planation may  appear  admiflible,  I  leave  to 
the  candour  of  the  reader  tp  determine. 

But  before  I  quit  this  part  pf  the  paragraph, 
I  would  juft  obferve,  that  I  am  fenfible  a  very 
ingenious  writer  fuppofes,  that  the  firft  verfe 
pf  this  chapter  refers  to  old  age ;  but  the  2d, 

Jd,  4th,  and  5th,  to  fome  feafon  of  epidemic 
cknefi,  perhaps  to  a  time  in  which  the  /g^/- 
lence  rages  ;  and  he  illuftrates  this  interpreta- 
tion with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing* 
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mg,  at  confiderable  length  \  But  as  this 
flwigllng  the  defcriptions  of  o/d  age^  and  of 
fefiUentuU  or  other  epidemic  mortal  difeafes  to- 
gethefy  renders  the  fubjedfc  too  complex  and 
intricate,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  he  oppofes  the  days  oi  youth  to  this  evil 
time  that  was  to  come,  **  Remember  thy 
**  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youthy*  where- 
as, according  to  this  writer,  he  fhould  rather 
have  faid,  **  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
**  days  of  thy  healthy^  I  have  though  it  right 
to  adhere  to  the  conmion  iyftem-,  and  fuppofe 
the  whole  is  a  defcription  of  old  age;  the  2d 
vcrfe,  of  that  time  of  life  in  general,  it's  winter  i, 
and  the  three  fucceeding  verfes  ihould  be  ap-- 
plied  to  particular  circumftances,  which  ard 
wont  to  attend  in  common  the  decline  of  life, 
feme  labouring  under  one  complaint,  ana 
others  under  a  different  kind  of  bitternefs. 
Never^elefs  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  admitted^ 
that  it  becomes  the  young  devoutly  to  remern* 
ber  God  in  the  early  part  of  life,  not  only  on 
^count  of  the  forrows  that  attend  old  age, 
but  on  account  too  of  the  terrors,  that  muft 
be  expefted  to  come  on  the  irreligious,  in  times 
6f  general  ficknefs  and  mortality;  and  it  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  illuilrated  hia 
explanation  with  great  ingenuity. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  faid  by  way  of  illullra- 
Hon  of  the  latter  part  of  the  5  th  verfe,  which 
may  be  confidcred  as  forming  the  third  part 

*  Gcntleinan'5  Magazine  for  July  and  Auguft,  1752* 
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of  this  remarkable  paragraph  of  Solomon," 
fincc  every  one  admits  that  a  man's  long  home 
means  the  grave ;  arid  it  has  been  elfevrhere 
fhown,  that  in  mourning  for  the  dead  they 
went  nbout  the  ftrcets,  or  drewr  themfelves  in- 
to a  circle  as  they  lamented  them  in  their  pro- 
ceffions  in  the  ftrcets. 


Observation    CXXVI, 

The  latter  part  of  this  defcription,  the  very 
ingenious  Dr.  Mead  feems  to  have  thought 
much  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  pre- 
ceding intiages^  and  indeed  to  be  fo  extreme-i 
ly  enigmatical,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
penetration  of  an  Oedipus  could  decyphcr 
it*.  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  fuch  faga- 
€ity ;  but  I  {hould  fuppofe,  the  confidering  this 
fixth  verfe  as  defcriptive  of  the  flate  of  a 
princely  corpfcy  after  man  is  gone  to  his  long 
home,  and  the  mourners  have  gone  about  the 
flreets,  is  an  obfervation  of  great  confequence 
to  the  due  explanation  of  ^at  part  of  this 
celebrated  paragraph. 

That  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  Hate  of  things 
between  the  interment  of  the  body  and  it's  tOr 
tal  diirolution;^  or  return  to  it*s  original  earth, 

^  Quae  hadenus  di£b  funt,  difficillimos  explicatus  npn 
habent.  Tria  autem,  quae  concjonem  concludunt,  incom- 
moda  revera  funt  aenigmata,  &  Oedipi  conjedoris  indi* 
gent }  qui  tamen  cum,  faltem  me  judice,  nondum  rcpcr- 
tu$  fit,  ipfe  pro  viribus  ea  folvere  cooabor. 

■  ^ 
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Is,  I  think,  fufficiently  clear.  The  order  in 
which  he  has  ranged  the  particulars  of  thei 
deicription,  requires  us  to  underftand  the 
words  after  this  manner:  firft,  he  fpeaks  of 
the  infirmities  attending  old  age;  then  the 
iurial  of  the  body,  and  thcjblemn  mourning  of 
furvivors ;  then  of  whzt  Jiicceeds  *till  it  is  diC- 
folved,  and  becomes  mingled  with  the  earth 
from  whence  it  was  taken. 

That  it  is  the  ftate  of  z  princely  corpfe,  after 
interment,  that  is  defcribed,  not  only  agrees 
beft  with  the  quality  of  the  writer,  but  the 

former  part  of  the  reprefentation ;  for  there 
he  compares  the  body  not  to  a  common  houfe^ 
but  z palace,  where  guards  were  pofted,  (**  when 
♦*  the  keepers  of  the  boufe  fhall  tremble ;")  and 
muficians  were  in  continual  waiting,  (^^  and  all 
*^  the  daughters  of  mufic  ihall  be  brought 
'^  low"). 

If  it  be  the  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  a 
princely  corpfe  after  it's  interment,  decaying, 
and  returning  to  it's  duft,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  introduce  an  attempt  to  explain 

•  the  defcription,  by  placing  before  my  reader 
the  account  Jofepbus  gives  of  the  ftate  of  King 
Herod's  body,  when  carried  out  to  burial.  It 
is  given  us  in  the  17th  book  of  his  Jewifh 
Antiquities,  and  is  to  this  purpofc.  Arche^ 
lausy  being  deiirous  to  do  honour  to  himfelf 
by  burying  his  father  Herod  with  great  pomp, 
the  body  was  carried  forth  laid  upon  a  couch 
of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  ^ones  of  great  val- 
ine, and  of  diverfe  kinds.     The  mattrefs  was 

purple^  . 
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pirfkg  and  it  was  mbrapped  up  in  nieftmenis  of 
the  like  colour^  adorned  with  a  diadem^  a  crown 
^ gold  placed  aiove  ifs  head^  and  afceptre  was 
in  it's  right  hand.  His  fans  and  kindred  fur^ 
rwnded  the  amcb.  His  foldiers  followed  in  due 
order  ^  After  them  came  fve  hundred  fervants 
carrying  perfumes.  In  this  order  they  marched 
id  the  place  of  interment  \ 

I  do  not  at  this  moment  rccoIle£t,  that  we 
have  any  account  of  his  fepulchrc's  having 
been  opened ;  but  many  royal  tombs  have^  as 
well  as  others  in  which  perfons  of  great  dif-- 
tindtion  have  been  laid.  Some  have  been  found 
caiually ;  fome  have  been  defignedly  and  re-- 
i^^e^fiilly  uncovered^  in  order  to  give  an  op-^ 
^Kxtunity  to  the  curious  to  examine  into  the 
flate  of  the  dead  body^  and  it's  habiliments, 
after  having  been  interred  hundreds  of  years, 
$md  been  previoufly  embalmed  before  burial, 
or  undergone  other  operations  designed  to  re- 
tard it's  difiblution,  according  to  the  different 
modes  that  have  been  obtained  in  different 
countries  or  different  ages.  So  I  think  the 
tomb  of  Edward  the  firfl,  in  Weftminfler  Ab- 
bey, wa$  not  long  fince  opened  for  thefe  pur-, 
pofes. 

But  the  lafl  account  of  this  kind,  on  which 
I  have  cafl  my  cye%  is  that  of  a  Tartarian* 
prince,  fuppofed  to  be  a  defcendant  of  Gen^ 
ghfz-rJKhan,  the  founder  of  a  very  lar|;e  tm*» 

'  Vol.  I,  p.  848,  8491  cd.  HavcFG, 
*  Archaeologia,  vol.  a,  art.  33,  34, 
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flirty  which  at  one  time  comprehended  almoft 
all  Alia  \  He  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  j^mrfed 
4  or  500  years,  when  the  barr&w  *  under  which 
he^  was  interred  was  opened  %  by  order  of  the 
jRuffiaa  court,  a  few  years  ago. 

The  officer  that  was  fent  on  this  empldy^ 
ment,  we  are  told>  *^  upon  taking  a  furveyof 
**  the  numbcrlefs  monuments  of  the  dea4 
^*  fpread  over  this  great  defert,  concluded^ 
^'  that  the  barrow  of  the  largeft  dimenfions 
**  moft  probably  contained  the  remains  of 
^*  the  prince,  or  chief.  And  he  was  not  miC. 
**  taken  I  for^  sStei:  removing  a  very  deep 
**  covering  of  earth  and  ftoncs,  the  workmefift 
♦*  came  to  three  vaults  conftrifdbed  of  ftones^ 
**  of  rude  workmanflup,  &c- 

^^  That  wherein  the  prince  was  depofited^ 
**  which  was  in  the  centre,  and  the  largeft  of 
the  three,  was  eafily  diftinguifhcd  by  tho 
fword,  fpear,  bow,  quiver  and  arrow,  which 
lay  behind  him  ....  The  body  of  the  prince 
was  in  a  reclining  pofture,  upon  a  fheet  of 
*'  pure  gold,  extending  from  head  to  foot ;  and 
**  another  fheet  of  gold,  of  the  like  dimen^- 
**  fions,  was  fpread  over  him.  He  was  wrapt 
**  in  a  rich  mantle,  bordered  with  gold,  and 
**  ftudded  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  His 
^'  head,  neck,  breaft,  and  anus  naked,  and 
•'  without  any  ornament^ 

*  P.  231. 

*  The  tumulus,  or  artificial  hill  of  earth  or  ftones,  Wi- 
der which  fort  of  hills  formerly  in  England  the  dead  wect 
f>uried,  and  of  whjch  many  are  ftiU  tQ  be  ftcfi. 

?  P.  223, 
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•*  In  the  Icfler  vault '  lay  the  princcfs,  dif- 
•*  tinguifhed  by  her  female  ornaments.  She 
**  was  placed  reclining  againft  the  wall,  with 
*^  a  gold  chain  of  many  links>  fet  with  ru- 
••  bies,  round  her  neck,  and  gold  bracelets 
**  round  her  arms.  The  head,  breaft,  and 
**  arms  were  naked.  The  body  was  covered 
•*  with  a  rich  robe,  but  without  any  border 
•*  of  gold  or  jewels,  and  was  laid  on  a  fheet 
•*  of  fine  gold,  and  covered  over  with  an- 
•*  other.  The  four  fheets  of  gold  weighed 
•^  40  lb.  The  robes  of  both  looked  fair  and 
*•  complete;  but,  upon  touching,  crumbled 
«  into  duft  \" 

The  royal  robes  of  Herod,  in  which  Jo- 
iephus  tells  us  he  was  buried,  in  like  manner 
foon  crumbled,  without  doubt,  into  duft ;  and 
to  the  efFedts  on  the  fpices  and  perfumes  laid 
in  the  earth — the  lofs  of  their  fragrancy  which 
they  muft  firft  undergo.,  and  then  their  refo- 
lution  into  earth  too,  I  fhould  be  difpofed  to 
think  Solomon  refers  in  this  6th  ver,  in  which 
he  defcribes  the  events  intervening  between 
man's  being  conduced  to  his  long  home,  ver.  5, 
and  the  body's  returning  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  mentioned  ver.  7.  There' are  four  claufes, 
in  this  6th  ver.  which  Dr,  Mead  reduces  to 
three  particulars,  the  pitcher's  being  broken  at 
thefountainy  and  the  ^heel  being  broken  at  the 
cijiem^  plainly  relating  to  one  and  the  fiimc 
tiling,  whatever  it  was  5   and  as  Dr.  Mead 

*  In  the  tbird  the  prince's  horfe*        •  P.  223,  224. 
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reduces  the  four  claufes  to  three  particulars, 
I  may  be  excufed  perhaps  in  bringing  them 
down  to  two — the  deftrudtion  of  the  itifiggif^ 
of  dignity;  and  the  perfumes  which  were 
placed  with  the  corple  in  the  fepulchre^  be- 
coming inodorous  firil^  and  aftei^^ards  rotting, 
{o  as  to  be  undiilinguifhable  from  conunon 
earth. 

So  the  admonition  will  amount  to  this,  Re^ 
member  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ; 
before  the  winter  of  life  arrives ;  before  the  V€t^ 
rious  complaints  of  old  age  take  place ^  it's  blind* 
nefs,  deafnefs,  &c ;  before  thou  art  carried  to  the 
grave ;  before  thofe  effeSls  appear  that  more  im^ 
mediately  precede  thy  mingling  with  the  earth, 
and  thy  becoming  undijiinguijhable  from  common 
daft ;  for  hope  in  God  can  only  chear  thee  in 
the  feelings  or  the  thinking  of  any  of  thefe  cir^ 
cumjlances. 

The  thought  will  readily  be  allowed  to  be 
agreeable,  but  the  interpretation  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  arbitrary.  Let  me  attempt  to  fpread 
a  little  probability  over  it. 

Herod  was  buried'  in  royal  robes ;  but  pur-- 
pie  vejiments  were  not  the  only  apparel  worn 
by  princes.  When  Herod  Agrippa  was  ftruck 
with  death,  in  the  theatre  of  Ca^rea,  St.  Luke 
tells  us  he  was  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  and 
ftting  upon  his  throne^ ^,  but  Jojepbus^  ex- 
preiling  more  diftindly  the  meaning  of  this 
general  tenh,  informs  us,  that  he  was  drejfed 

.    "  AAs  12.  2X« 
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m  a  v^fiment  all  of  Jihery  of  admirable  iex^ 
ture^  and  that  going  early  into  the  theatre,  the 
"  repfs  if  the  rijing  fun  created  fach  a  J^kndoff 
as  that fome flatterers  took  occafionjrcm  thence 
Ufatute  him  as  more  than  a  mortar^ 

There  might  be  Ibmething  particularly  cu-^ 
lious  m  the  workmanfhip  of  this  robe,  but 
the  interweaving  threads  of  precious  metal, 
*aIong  with  other  materials,  was  at  leaft  as 
-ancient  as  the  days  of  Moies,  and  Solomon 
muft  have  feen  the  veftment,  or  one  exactly 
like  it,  that  Mofes  was  direded  to  make,  for 
the  high-priefts  to  wear  on  particular  folemn 
eccafions.  *'  He  made  the  ephod  of  gold, 
^^  blue  and  purple,  and  fcarlet  and  fine  twined 
^^  linen*  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into 
**  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work 
•*  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the 
•*  fcarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning 
•*  work.  And  the  curious  girdle  of  his  ephod, 
•<  that  was  upon  it,  was  of  the  fame,  accord- 
•♦  ing  to  the  work  thereof^  of  gold,  blue, 
•*  &c.  * "  li gold  was  thus  interwoven,  every 
one  muft  have  zWowcA fiver  mi^t,  after  the 
lame  manner. 

And  as  the  Arabs  of  the  Holy-Land  now 
wear  girdles  embroidered  with  gold,  or  of  gold 
and  filk  tifiue  %  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
it  is  incredible  that  fuch  were  in  uie  in  the 


*  Anttq.  lib.  19,  cap*  8,  §  2* 

*  Exod.  39.  2,  3,  5. 

^  Voy.  dajis  la  Pal*  par  M.  de  la  Roque,  chap.  i6. 
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.dajrs  of  Solomon,  who  was  £o  ivmarJkable  for 
tnagnificence* 

Farther,  it  app^rs,  from  Jdm  xi,  that 
whatever  the  ancient  Jews  were  buried  in^ 
whether  a  winding*£heet,  or  in  fome  of  their 
beft  garments,  they  were  net  merely  wrapped 
loofi;  about  them,  but  faflened  with  proper 
bandages ;  for  when  our  Lord  called  Lazarua 
to  come  forth  from  the  grave,  he  came  forth, 
it  is  ^d,  ^^  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave*- 
♦*  clothes  :  and  his  face  was  bound  about 
*^  with  a  napkin.  Jefus  faith  unto  them^  £^ 
**  him,  and  let  him  go  \" 

What  length  of  bandage  was  applied  by 
the  ancient  Jews  to  their  dead,  we  are  no 
where,  that  I  know  of,  told ;  nor  are  we  in- 
formed, how  it  iaflened  the  fepulchral  veil:-- 
ment  cloie  to  the  dead  body.  >  As  to  the  old 
Egyptians,  we  know  that  they  made  ufe  of 
a  vafl  length  of  fiUetting,  and  the  arms,  legs, 
and  trunk,  were  all  covered  over  and  over  again 
with  it.  And  though  Mr.  Wood,  with  all 
his  care,  and  all  his  offers,  could  not  procure 
a  wAqU  Paknyrene  mummy,  yet,  from  the  frag-" 
ments,  he  was  able  to  pronounce  their  way  of 
embalming  was  perfedHy  like  that  of  the 
Mgyptians.  But  the  manner  of  applying 
banckges  to  a  Jewifh  corpfe  is  not  known  > 
however,  it  is  certain,  from  what  is  &id  <^ 
Lazarus,  they  were  not  wrapped  in  their 
grove^ciotbes  looiely,  but  bound  up  in  them 

•  Vcr.  44.  •  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  p.  %%, 
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by  a  bandage^  fo  a§  to  confine  them  hand  and 
foot. 

This  bandage  I  fhould  fuppofe  is  meant  by 
ihcjilver  cord  here.  A  robe  of  chtb  ofjiher 
was  .worn  by  Herod  Agrippa  in  life,  fuiting 
his  royal  dignity  i  and  a  bandage  refembling 
modern  Eaftem  girdles,  a  bandage  oijiher  and 
fine  lineny  might  be  employed  to  fwathe  de- 
ceafed  princes,  in  or  before  the  time  of  &olo^ 
mon.  But  after  a  few  centuries,  thefe  ban-^ 
dages,  like  the  robes  of  the  Tartar  prince, 
by  the  effluvia  of  the  enveloped  body  and  of 
the  furrounding  earth,  would  be  unable  to 
keep  the  burial-clothes  in  a  proper  pofition, 
would  decay,  would  loofe  their  hold,  would 
crumble  to  duft — Remember  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  for  the  grave  is  thy 
long  home,  and  all  the  magnificence  oifepul^ 
.  cbral  habits^  on  which  thou  maycft  vainly  fet 
thy  mind,  as  fome  foftening  to  the  horrors 
of  that  abode,  will  fade,  will  vanilh  away ' ; 
it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  power,  the  good- 
nefs,  the  faithfulnefs  of  thy  Creator,  that  gave 
life  at  firft,  and  who  can  raiie  the  dead,  that 
only  can  give  comfort  to  the  wife  man,  when 
Ife  thinks  of  that  ftate  through  which  he  muft 
pafs. 

*  An  apocryphal  writer  feems  to  have  had  a  thought  of 
this  kind  in  view,  when  he  compares  an  idol  ^^  to  a  dead 
•*  body  that  is  cajl  into  the  dark*  And  you  (hall  know  them 
**  to  be  no  gods,  by  the  hright  purple  that  rottetb  tifon 
^  ihem^^  &c.     Baruch  6.  71,  7a. 

If 
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If  this  explanation  be  admitted ^  the  fecond 
'tlaufe  will  not  be  difficult,  being  in  cpurfe  to 
be  undcrftood  of  the  diadem — tht  Jillet  or  cap 
-of  honour  which  the  Eaftern  princes  wore 
upon  their  hcadsi  and  in  one  of  which  the 
head  of  Herod  was  inclofed,  when  he  was 
carried  to  burial,  according  to  Jofepbus  \ 

A  diadem^  into  whofe  texture  gold  thread 
was  wroiight,  was  equally  liable  to  be  rotted 
^ith  the  lilver  bandages  that  held  the  veft- 
ments  of  the  dead  in  proper  order. 

Gur  tranllators  render  the  Hebrew  word 
howl — "  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken  /'  but 
as  the  word  is  derived  from  a  root  which  fig- 
nifies  to  roll  round,  and  from  which  is  de- 
rived the  word  that  fignifies  a  book  in  the 
form  of  a  roll,  it  may,  it  fliould  feem,  be  un- 
derftood  of  what  w^as  worn  upon,  or  rolled 
about,  the  head,  by  people  of  high  diftinc- 
tion. 

But  it  may  appeal  more  difficult  to  make 
out  what  connexion  there  can  be  fuppofed  to 
be  betweeh  a  fepulchre,  or  the  ftatc  of  a  body 
decaying  in  it,  and  a  broken  pitcher  or  frac^ 
turcd  water-wheel.  It  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
a  difficulty.  But  when  it  is  remeinbered,  that 
pitchers  and  wheels  were  made  ufe  of  for 
watering  gardens^  on  the  one  hand  ^  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  Eaftern  fepulchres  are  fre- 

*  Who  tells  us,  the  crown  of  folid  gold  was  placed 
higher  than  his  head  \  the  diadem^  another  royal  ornament^ 
wrapped  about  it. 

Vol.  IV.  F  quently 
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quently  adorned  yNitl^Jweet-fmelling  berbs^  and 
fowersy  as  well  as  rendered  lefs  difguftful  to 
the  fenfes  by  perfumesy  and  being  anointed 
with  fragrant  oils,  and  anciently  by  large 
quantities  offpices  and  other  odoriferous  fub- 
ftances  depofited  in  them;  the  reprcfenting 
the  difappearing  of  thefe  agreeableneflfes  in  a 
long  negle(3:ed  fepulchral  edifice  or  cave,  where 
the  body  is  nearly  reduced  to  duft,  by  the 
image  of  a  broken  pitcher,  or  water-wheel, 
may  not  appear  to  be  fo  remote  from  Oriaital 
managements,  as  to  be  more  unnatural  than 
fome  other  expofitions  which  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  or  patronized,  by  the  learned. 

But  this,  which  I  would  propofe  as  what 
may  be  a  probable  folution  of  thefe  words  of 
this  aenigmatical  paragraph,  requires  to  be  fet 
forth  more  diftin^ly. 

Many  authors  have  given  an  account  of  the 
covering  the  graves  of  the  dead,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  former  times,  with 
fragrant  leaves  and  flowers -^  and  fome  have 
obferved  that  it  obtains  in  more  Eaftern  and 
Southern  countries.  The  Turks,  it  fcemsi? 
fbmetimes  pra<3:iie  it^  as  I  have  elfewlwre 
fhewn ",  the  tomb  of  Hali  Dey^  in  Barbery, 
being  decorated^  for  forty  daysfuccej^oelyy  with 
flowers,  and  furrounded  with  people  praying 
for  him;  but  what  is  more.  Dr.  Shaw  has 
remarked  *,  that  their  burial-places  are  adorned 

•  Obfenr.  on  divers  Places  of  Script,  vol.  a,  p.  141. 

*  P.  219, 

trith 
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witli  flowers  planted  in  them  and  growing  as 
in  a  garden^  as  I  had  occafion  to  remark 
under  a  preceding  obfervation.  I  have  met 
with  fimilar  accounts  elfewhere  *• 

We  (hall  not,  after  this  account,  wonder 
at  Ibme  articles  in  d'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque 
Orientale,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  the  place 
in  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  Riza,  is  called 
the  odoriferous  Garden  *j  that  the  place  in 
which  Mohammed  their  great  prophet  lies  in^ 
t erred  is  culled^  by  way  of  eminence^  the  FloiH^ery 
Meadow i  or  the  Garden  ^  j  to  which  is  to  he 
added  what  he  faith  under  the  article  Raoudhahi 
in  which  he  tells  us,  that  this  word,  which  fg-^ 
nifies  in  Arabic  a  garden^  or  meadow  full  cf 
flowers,  is  often  ufeaby  mujfulmen  for  the  fepul- 
chre  (ffome  per/on  celebrated  for  his  learning 
or  piety :  for  in  fad  fuch  burial-places  are 
often  a  fort  of  gardens. 

If  they  arc  gardens^  they  muft,  in  that  dry 
Country,  frequently  want  watering.  Accord- 
ingly the  prophet  Ifaiah  compares  the  ftate  of 
a  people  given  up  to  deftrud:ion  and  defola- 
tion,  to  that  of  an  oak  whofe  leaf  faded,.  an4 
that  of  a  garden  that  had  no  water  **  A  fepul- 
chral  garden  then  muft  want  watering  as  well 
as  others :  and  accordingly  I  well  remember 
to  have  read  an  account  of  the  carrying  water 
to  water  thofe  flowers,  &c,  that  were  planted 
in  their  burial-places^  though  I  cannot  at  this 

*  See  RauwoliF^  in  particular,  p»  46.  *  Art. 

AH  Ben  Moufla  al  Kadhem^  ^  Art«  Medinah* 

*  If.  t.  30. 

F  A  time 
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time  recolka  the  author;  as  well  as  of  others 
that  czrryfrejh  flowers  and  leaves,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  tombs  of  their  dead  relations 
and  friends,  to  replace  thofe  they  had  before 
left  there,  which  having  been  feparated  from 
the  roots  on  which  they  grew,  of  courfe  foon 
fade  and  decay* 

The  Jews,  in  like  manner,  in  ancient  times, 
were  fond  of  making  their  burial-places  fmell 
agreeably.  //  was  their  manner,  St.  John  tells 
us,  to  bury  their  dead  with  perfumes,  John  xix. 
40 ;  and  for  thd  fame  reafon,  it  fliould  feem, 
in  places  planted  with  flowers  and  fwcet- 
fmelling  herbs,  or  gardens.  So  we  find  Jo- 
leph  of  Arimathea  had  prepared  a  tomb  for 
himfelf  in  a  garden ',  in  which  our  Lord  was 
buried ;  fo  we  find  King  Manafleh  was  buried 
in  a  garden  *,  the  garden  of  his  own  houfe, 
which  the  author  of  the  2d  book  of  Chro- 
nicles exprefles  by  the  phrafe  of  burying  him 
in  his  own  houfe  \  According  to  this,  it  Ihould 
feem,  Joab  was  buried  too  in  a  garden,  for  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  buried  in  his  own  houfe  in 
the  wildernefs,  i  Kings  ii.  34.  But  whether 
the  place  in  which  Joab  was  buried  was  a 
garden  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  of  King  Amon 
was,  2  Kings  xxi.  26,  as  well  as  where  King 
ManaflTch  was  laid. 

Agreeable  to  this  we  find,  in  Dean  Addi- 
fon*s  account  of  the  Jews  of  Barbary  *,  that 

•  John  19.  41.       *  2  Kings  21.  18.       '  Ch.  33.  20. 
♦  P.  220,  221. 

they 
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they  there  adorn  the  graves  of  their  dead  in 
much  the  fame  manner  as  do  their  Moham- 
medan neighbours,  of  which  I  was  giving  an 
account  from  Dr.  Shlw,  in  a  preceding  page; 
for  though  he  could  find  no  infcriptions 
or  epitaphs  in  their  burial-place,  which  he 
fuppofed  arofe  from  the  poverty  of  the  Jews 
or  Barbary,  yet  he  found  boughs  fet  about 
their  graves. 

The  breaking  then  of  the  pitcher  at  the 
fountain^  and  the  frafturing  of  the  loater^ 
wheel,  which  fort  of  machine  was  in  fuch 
general  ufe  for  the  keeping  up  tlie  verdure 
and  the  fragrancy  of  their  gardens,  may  na- 
turally enough  exprefs  the  negledt  into  which 
a  fepulchre  in  a  long  feries  of  years  muft  be 
expeded  to  fall,  when,  inftead  of  flowers,  no- 
thing, perhaps,  but  a  barren  fand  would  be 
found  there,  and  even  the  fcent  of  thofe  rich 
perfumes,  in  a*  bed  of  which  the  body  might 
be  laid,  be  loft,  the  fpices  becoming  rotten, 
and  crumbled  to  duft,  the  gums  diflfolved  and 
gone,  and  defolation  and  negled:  in  abfolute 
poflfeflion. 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  before  the  winter  of  old  age  be  come 
on;  before  it's  numerous  complaints  have 
taken  place  ;  before  thou  fhalt  be  carried  to 
thy  long  home;  before  the  vejiments  of  death  be 
decayed y  the  perfume  of  the  grave  vanijhedy  and 
thy  body  be  turned  to  duft  :  for  nothing  but 
hope  in  God  can  fupport  the  foul  when  ftrug- 
^ling  with  difeafe;  can  difarra  the  king  of 

F  3  Terrors 
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Terrors  in  his  approach;  can  enable  thee  to  re* 
fle<a  on  the  folitude,  the  corruption,  the  dcre- 
lidtion  of  the  grave,  and  it's  being  demolifhed| 
and  it's  place  no  more  known,  ror  even  then 
the  Giver  of  life,  thy  Creator,  can  bring  thee 
|i)ack  into  view,  and,  railing  thee  from  th? 
dead,  make  thee  a  partaker  of  immortality." 

The  defcription,  from  firft  to  laft,  is 
highly  figurative,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  not 
as  unintelligible  as  uE^ptian  hieroglyphics 
are  wont  to  be.  That  tne  intention  of  Solo-. 
TOon  was  to  reprefent  old  age  as  the  wintejr 
of  human  life  in  the  firft  pjace ;  then  emble^ 
matically  to  fet  forth  it's  complaints ;  and 
then,  after  having  fpoken  of  the  piourning 
for  the  dead,  at  the  time  of  their  departure, 
to  reprefent  the  mouldering  of  the  body  untij 
it's  being  reduced  to  duft,  are  points  that  feen^ 
%o  \>t  pretty  plain  and  determii^ate, 


Observatjpn    CXXVII, 

To  what  has  been  faid  of  Eajlern  books^ 
may  naturally  be  fubjpined  fome  account  of 
the  difcpurfes  that  have  been  pronounced 
there  in  ajfemblies  pf  ingenipus,  or  at  leaft  in^? 
quifitive  men,  which  have  not  unfrequcntly 
given  birth  to  thofe  writings  that  have  been 
jgreatly  celebrated  among  them.  Such  ajfem- 
lilies  have  certainly  been  held  in  thefe  coun- 
tries of  later  times  ;  and  to  fuch,  held  in  his 
tjme,  Solomon  feems  to  have  referred  in  the 

?2th 
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12U1  chapter  di  EcclefiaJl^Sy  his  words  in  the 
I  ith  verfe  of  that  chapter  being  thcfe,  "  The 
**  words  of  the  wife  are  as  goads^  and  as  nails 
"  faftened  by  the  majiers  of  ajfemblies^  which 
*^  are  given  from  one  fhepherd." 

If  we  fuppofe  that  he  is  fpeaking  of  ^ 
femblies  of  men ^  and  not  of  coIleSiions  ofjiones, 
cemented  and  joined  together  to  form  mag- 
nificent ftruiStures,  to  what  aflemblies  is  it 
moji  probable  that  he  refers  ?  Not  furely  thofe 
gathered  together  in  the  temple,  for  they  were 
for  facrificing  and  finging  the  divine  praifes ; 
not  thofe  in  their  fynagogue,  for  the  difcourfes 
there  were  not  of  the  nature  of  this  book  of 
Solomon's,  being  fuch  as  arofe  from  the  read- 
ing the  law  and  the  prophets ;  nor,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  (hofe  that  might  be  pronounced  in 
their  colleges,  or  the  fchools  ot  the  prophets, 
as  they  have  been  more  commonly  callai,  for 
thefe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  confiftcd  of 
regular  and  ilated  difquifitions  relating  to 
their  law,  and  poflibly  fometimes  explana-* 
tions  of  the  prophets :  it  would  bcft  anfwer 
the  circumftances  in  which  Solomon  wrote, 
and  the  nature  of  this  book  of  Ecclefiaftes  \ 
if  we  underftand  him  of  difcourfes  in  aflem- 
blies of  inquifitive  and  curious  men,  held  oc- 
cafionally,  and  founded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  reafon  and  experience — in  a  word, 
difcourfes  of  an  eloquent  and  pbilofophical  na-» 
ture. 

*  Droj^ing  the  canilcleration  pf  it's  Vcin^  the  prpdudioa 
of  infpirationi 

F  4  That 
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That  there  have  been  fudi  aflemblies  in 
thefe  countries,  iince  the  time  of  Solomon,  id 
the  iirft  thing  to  be  made  out  here. 

Macamdf,  according  to  d'Herbelot,  fignifies 
a/jemblies  and  converjationsj  pieces  of  eloquence 
or  academical  difcourfeSy  pronounced  in  ajfemblies 
of  men  of  letters.  This  way  of  reciting  com-- 
poftions  in  profe  and  verfe  has  been  as  frequent 
among  the  Orientals^  as  it  ivas  anciently  among 
the  Romans  J  and  as  it  is  now  in  our  academies. 
%rhe  Arabians  have  many  books  containing  dif- 
courfes  of  this  kind^  which  are  looked  upon  by 
them  as  majier-pieces  of  eloquence.  '  Hamadani 
was  the  firji  that  publijhed Juch  pieces ^  and  his 
work  is  entitled^  Difcourfes  of  the  moji  eloquent 
Man  of  his  Age,  for  be  was  looked  on  as  a 
miracle  of  eloquence .  Hariri  imitated  him^  and^ 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  excelled  him^  infomuch 
that  the  moJi  learned  of  the  Arabian  gramma- 
rians f  aid,  that  his  work  ought  not  to  be  written 
but  onjilk.  Thefe  difcourfes  derive  their  names 
from  the  places  where  they  were  pronounced,  the 
firJi  being  marked  out  by  it's  being  delivered  at 
Sanaa,  the  capital  ofjemert;  and  the  lafi,  which 
X  the  ^oth,  bears  the  name  of  BafTora,  a  city  of 
Chaldcea,fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  \ 

They  differ  then  from  the  academical  dif^ 
courfes  of  France,  which  are  pronounced  be- 

»  Profeflqr  Chappelow^  of  Cambridge,  has  tranflatcd  fix 
of  thefe  difcourfes  of  Hariri  into  Englifh,  which  he  has 
(entitled,  AJfeinblies^  or  ingenious  converfations  of  learned 
men  among  tlip  Arabians,  upon  a  great  variety  of  ufeful 
pnd  entertaining  fubjefts. 

fore 
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fore  Jocieties  of  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
who  regularly  aflemble  together  at  certain 
times;  whereas  thefe  Eaftern  affemblies  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  people  gathered  together  oc- 
cafionally,  without  any  particular  connexion, 
and  brought  together  from  a  dcfirc  to  hear 
fome  celebrated  fpeaker,  who  is  difpofed  to 
difcourfe  to  as  many  as  are  willing  to  hear 
him  in  his  peregrinations  from  place  to  place  3 
or  to  hold  converfations  among  themfelves. 

But  there  have  been  other  difcourfes  of  this 
kind,  pronounced  in  more  elevated  auditories, 
but  ftill  occajionally  collefted  together,  and  not 
properly  ajjociated^  of  which  d'Herbelot  has 
made  mention  in  the  article  of  Amakj  where 
he  gives  us  the  names  of  three  princes,  nvho 
were  great  lovers  of  learnings  and  particularly  of 
the  Perjian  poetry^  which  led  them  to  endeavour^ 
ivitb  ajpirit  ofrivaljhipy  to  engage  the  mojl  ex-r 
cellent  poets  of  that  age^  which  were  then  very 
numerous^  to  rejide  at  their  refpeBive  courts. 
Khedher  Khan^  who  furpajfed  the  other  two  in 
power ^  outdid  them  alfo  in  magnificence y  for  he 
was  wont  to  hold  a  kind  of  academy,  where  he 
ajfijled  in  perfon^  fitting  upon  a  ratfed  part  of 
the  floor  J  at  the  foot  of  which  were  placed  four 
great  bafons^full  of  gold  and  filver  coin,  which 
be  diflributed  among  his  poets  according  to  the 
merit  of  their  compofitions. 

He  afterwards  tells  us,  that  the  number  of 
thefe  learned  men  of  fignal  merit,  and  who  ac^ 
companied  him  every  where,  firiving  with  emu^ 
fafion  to  convey  inftrudlion  to  his  mind  by  their 

converfations^ 
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con'oerfations^  or  to  animate  him  to  glory  hy  their 
eJogiumSy  was  commonly  about  an  hundred^  to 
whom  be  gave  very  conjiderable  penjions^  and 
then  mentions  the  name$  of  ten  o£  the  moft  il- 
Juftrious  of  them,  among  nvhom  Kzichidi  Jeems 
to  have  been  the  moji  eminent ^  who^  after  Jome 
thncj  was  a  competitor  with  Amac,  who  had 
brought  moji  oftbefe  etninent  men  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  Sultan^  and  was  as  their  chief  ajid 
prefident,  and  dijiinguijhed  by  the  fuperiority  of 
his  appointtnentSy  (or  of  the  prefents  that  were 
made  bimj)  being  pojfejfed  of  a  great  number  of 
Jlavesj  of  both  fexes^  and  having  thirty  led 
borfes  richly  harnqjfedy  which  excited  the  envy 
of  the  rejlj  and  particularly  ^Rafchidi,  who  at 
length  found  means  tofupplant  him. 

In  another  article  *,  fpeaking  of  the  fame 
Rafchiiii,  but  a  little  varying  the  manner  of 
fpelling  his  name,  he  defcribes  him  as  living 
in  the  court  oiAtJiz^  another  E.aflern  prince : 
he  tells  us  this  prince  was  often  wont  to  affem-- 
ble  an  academy  of  men  of  genius,  in  order  to 
bold  conferences  on  matters  ojf  learnings  and  on 
the  belies  lettres. 

Thefe  eleven  eminent  perfonages,  mention- 
ed under  the  article  Amdc^  and  particularly 
Amdc  and  Rafchidi^  might  very  properly  be 
called  in  the  Eaftern  ftyle  majiers^  or  rather 
lords  of  affembliesy  as  the  word,  ftridly  taken, 
%ni&e6  in  Eccief.  xii.  1 1 ,  that  is,  perfons  that 
^inguifhed  themfelves  by  the  fuperiority  of 

f  Refchidi,  p.  71^, 
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their  compofitlons,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
that  heard  them  were  attentively  fixed,  and 
who. conveyed  exquifite  inftrudtion  and  plea- 
fure  to  the  mind  by  their  words.     Agreeable 
to  this  we  find  Jofeph  called  the  maftcr,  or 
JorJ  of  dreams  J  in  the  Hebrew,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
19;  fo  Exod.  xxiv.  14,  what  is  expreflcd  in 
our  tranftation  a  mem  that  has  matters  to  do^ 
is  in  the  original  a  lord  of  words ;  fo  a  bird 
is  called  a  lord  of  the  wing^  Prov.  i.  17.   The 
colledions  of  d'Herbelot  prove,  that  the  like 
form  of  fpeech  ftill  obtains  in  thofe  countries  ; 
for  he  tells  us  the  word  faheb  fignifies  the 
majier^  author^  or  pojfejfor  of  a  thing.     So  fa^ 
heb  al  Sihah  means  the  lord  or  author  of  Sihah^ 
the  name  of  an  Arabic  dictionary ;  and  ^2?- 
heb  al  Camous,  the  majier  or  lord  of  Camous^ 
the  name  of  another  didionary  in  that  lan- 
guage '.     So  faheb  AJfa^  or  faheb  al  AJfay  the 
mafter  or  lord  of  the  Rod,  is  the  title  the  muf- 
fulmen  commonly  give  to  Mojes ;  as  to  Jonah, 
faheb  al  Noun,  the  lord  or  man  of  the  Fijh  *. 

•Traces  of  fuch  aflemblies,  of  the  occafional 
kind,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  feem  to  appear, 
I  think,  in  the  Old  Teftament.  "  Solomon's 
**  wifdom  excelled  the  wifdom  of  all  the 
'*  children  of  the  Eaft-country,  and  all  the 
^'  wifdom  of  iEgypt :  for  he  was  wifer  than 
**  all  men;  than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and 
**  Heman,  and  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  fons 

?P.  733-  ?P-734' 
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'^  of  Mahol ;  and  his-  fame  was  in  all  nations 
*^  roundabout."  i  Kings  iv.  30,  31.  Now 
if  we  confider  the  fcarcenefs  of  books,  and 
diiagreeablenefs  of  copying  them  out,  on  one 
hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  management  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  wh*0  did  not  content  her- 
felf  with  reading  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
but  came  from  a  great  diftance,  to  converfe 
perfonally  with  him,  and  to  prove  him  with 
hard  queftions,  i  Kings  x.  i,  3,  4,  8  ;  it  i& 
moft  natural  to  fuppofe,  the  wifdom  of 
the  Eafl-cpuntry,  and  of  iEgypt,  was  rather 
known  by  their  difcourfes  and  converfation  in 
aflembUes  of  people  occafionally  drawn  to- 
gether, at  which  ftrangers,  thofe  more  ef^ 
pccially  who  travelled  profefledly  in  queft  of 
wifdom,  attended  from  time  to  time,  who 
might  alfo  in  fome  cafes  apply  alone,  with- 
out any  concern  of  the  natives,  to  celebrated 
perlonages  to  hear  their  difcourfes,  as  the 
queen  of  Sheba  did. 

Such  an  explanation,  I  think,  beft  fuits  the 
nature  of  this  philofophical  difcourfe  of  Solo- 
mon's, which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
very  '  proper  in  a  Jewifli  lynagogue,  if  we 
could  fuppofe  Solomon  to  have  officiated  as  a 
common  teacher  there.  The  ajfhnblies  here 
feem  to  have  been  more  like  the  princely 
conventions  d'Herbelot  mentions,  in  which 
the  fpeakers  fought  out  acceptable  word^ 
and  examined  different  fchemes  of  philofophy. 
If  fo,  the  word  ihepherd,  v^hich  i§  fometimes 
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equivalent  to  that  of  teacher  *,  In  which  f6nfe 
it  is  to  be  underftood  here,  means  God,  the 
Father  of  lights y  from  whom*  comcth  down 
every  good  and  perfeft  gift;  not  Mofes^  as 
fome  have  underftood  that  claufe,  lor  the 
bdoks  of  Mofes  are  not  cited  in  all  this  dif- 
quifition  of  Solomon. 


CHAP.-    VIIL 

Relating  to  the  Natural ^  Civile  and  Military 
Hijiory  ofjudaa. 

O  B  S  E  R  VAT  I  O  N      CXXVIII. 

IT  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  torrent  Kidron  was  dry  in  November 
1774,  though  that  was  a  rainy  month  at  Je- 
rulalem  that  year  *,  fince,  if  the  ground  re- 
mained fo  diy,  from  the  fummer's  drought, 
as  to  take  in  the  rain  as  faft  as  it  defcended, 
there  could  be  no  water  found  running  in  the 
bed  of  a  torrent. 

"  So  it  is  faid,  Jcr.  3.  15,  "  And  I  will  give  you  paftors," 
another  word  for  fhepherds,  *'  according  to  mine  own  heart, 
«  which  (hall  feed  you  with  inmvkdgc  and  undtrftanding.** 

*  Sec  a  preceding  obfctvation. 

The 
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The  gentleman  that  favoured  me  with  fome' 
account  of  the  Holy-Land,  which  he  vifitcd 
in  I774>  particularly  remarked,  that  the  Ki-^ 
dron  was  dry,  when  he  was  at  Jerufalem,  in 
November  that  year,  though  that  month  was^ 
he  underftood,  wetter  than  that  month  ufually 
is  there.  But  he  obferved  that  the  rain  was 
not  at  that  time  in  very  large  quantities,  ot 
without  intermiffion.  , 

The  bridge  is  a  fure  proof  there  is  fbmetimes 
a  confiderablc  ftrcam  in  that  place,  as  well  as 
the  verbal  teftimony  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
whom  this  gentleman  was  told,  that  the  run 
of  water  there  was  ajfnoji  conjiant  through  the 
winter,  and  early  in  the  Jpring^  He  addedj 
that  though  it  was  dry  when  he  faw  it,  there 
were  evident  Jigns  of  the  pajfage  of  water  in 
ifs  channel. 

The  writer  of  thefe  obfervations  lives  hear 
a  water-courfe,  which  is  about  half  the  fize 
of  the  Kidron,  according  to  the  account  of 
le  Bruyn  /,  or  fomewhat  more>  and,  like  thati 
has  no  water  but  what  defcends  from  the 
clouds :  he  has  often  been  furprized  to  find  no 
water  ftinning  in  it's  channel  after  corifider^ 
able  rains,  when  at  other  times  the  ftream 
has  been  very  violent,  and  the  truftees  for  the 
road  which  it  croffcs,  and  which  has  lately 

*  Hfe  tells  us,  in  his  2d  tome,  chap.  48,  that  it  is  not 
absve  three  paces  broad^  which,  I  take  it,  means  about  fifteeri 
fceh  It  was  dry  when  he  was  at  Jerufalem  in  the  ve^r 
1681,  from  the  middle  of  OSober  to  the  middle  of  No- 
Vembtn 

had 
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had  turnpikes  ereded  upon  it,  have  thought 
proper  of  late  to  build  a  fubftantial  brick 
bridge  over  it,  which  foot-paflengers  before 
pafl^  by  a  bridge  confifting  of  a  couple  of 
planks.  The  running  of  the  water  has  been 
Ibund  to  depend  very  much  on  the  earth's 
being  faturated  with  moifture,  and  particular- 
ly on  the  fudden  difTolution  of  fnow.  tt  is  no 
wonder  then  to  find  the  channel  of  Kidron 
dry  in  autumn^  or  when  the  Jpring  is  far  ad- 
vanced. 

It  may  have  frequently  appeared  ftrangc 
to  many  readers,  that  all  the  travellers  they 
haveconfultedhave  found  the  Kidron  dry:  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  thofe  who  have 
publifhed  fuch  journals  were  not  in  the  Holy- 
Land  in  winter.  The  people  of  Jerufalem,  in 
1 774,  affirmed  to  the  gentleman  whofe  account 
I  have  been  giving,  that  the  water  riins  there 
in  winter  i  and,  anfwerable  to  this,  I  have 
been  aflured  by  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Revolt  of -^//  Bey^  and  who  lived,  I  think, 
fome  years  in  that  country,  that  be  has  feen 
the  water  run  in  the  channel  of  the  Kidron^ 


Observation    CXXIX* 

li'he  ddcription  that  iai  given  us,  of  fome 
well^ watered  places  ui  the  Eaft  of  late  times, 
may,  I  think,  fcrve  to  enliven  our  apprehen- 
fions,  of  the  fruitfulnefs  and  the  beauty  of  the 

plain. 
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plain  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  flood,  be- 
fore God  deftroyed  thofe  wretched  cities  \ 

That  plain  is  compared  to  Eden^  and  to 
Mgypt  in  that  part  of  it  near  to  Zoar.  But  we 
know  not  diJiinSily  what  Eden  was ;  nor  do 
we  now  know  precifely  the  naturd  of  that 
part  of  \/Egypt  near  Zoar^  as  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  of  that  celebrated  country,  which 
might  be  very  well  known  to  the  firft  readers 
of  the  books  of  Mofes,  and  for  fome  ages  af- 
terwards, and  enable  them  to  form  a  mori 
lively  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  plain  of  Sodom^ 
and  ofEden,  the  garden  of  God,  than  thofi 
could  do  who  died'  but  a  few  generations 
ago. 

The  defcription  that  Sir  John  Chardin  has 
given  us,  of  one  of  the  well- watered  places 
which  he  obferved  in  the  Eaft,  may,  poflibly, 
produce  fomething  of  this  efFedl,  It  is  in  the 
South  ofPer/ia^  and  is  called  Mayn,  which  it 
feems  fignifies  a  fifh,  and  was  fo  named,  ^*  oii 
**  account  of  their  abundance  there  at  certain 
^*  times  of  the  year.  It  is  a  moft  delicious 
**'  place.  Rivulets  of  the  beft  and  moft  beau- 
*^  tiful  water  in  the  world  run  there,  arid  fo 
"  copioufly^  as  that  for  feven  or  eight  months 
**  the  country  feenis  in  a  manner  under  an 

■  Geri.  13.  10.  Lai  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every  where^ 
before  the  Lord  deftroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lprd,  like  the  land  of  iEgypt  as  tho« 
comeft  unto  2oar. 

inundation^ 
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"  inundation,  and  it's  territory  is  above  two 

**  leagues  round.  It  is  full  of  gardens,  whieh 

**  produce  the  moft  excellent  fruits,  and  elpe- 

**  cially  grapes  and  pomegranates  \"    He  adds 

afterwards,  in  the  next  page,  that  it  is  near 

this  place  t(>at  fame  Perjian  authors  fuppoje  the 

country  and  habitation  ^  Job  nvas.     That  this 

appeared  in  nowife  abfurd  to  him,  there  being 

there'  abundance  of  fheep,  horfcs,  oxen,  and 

aflcs,  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  riches  of 

yob  confijled,  according  to  the  account  given  in  his 

hiftory,  which  cannot  be  equally  affirmed  of  all  the 

other  places  pretended  to  be  the  land  of  Uz. 

If  this  is  the  defcription  of  what  the  terri- 
tory of  Mayn  now  is,  and  what  the  plain  of  . 
Sodom  formerly  was,  that  plain  muft  have 
been  interfered  with  many  canals,  and  at 
times,  at  leail,  full  of  iiih;  muft  have  abound- 
ed in  fruit ;  have  had  the  richeft  paftures  3  and 
been  a  moft  delightful  diftrid:.  But  inftead 
of  bemg  two  leagues  round,  it  muft  have 
been  vaftly  larger,  if  all  that  the  fea  now 
covers  was  then  a  fruitful  country,  for  Maun- 
drell  tells  us,  that  fea  is  24  leagues  long,  and 
fix  or  fevcn  broad  *,  How  krge  a  territory 
this !  as  well  as  how  delicious  1  And  fome- 
thing  like  this,  but  fuperior  in  deleftablenefs, 
Eden\  the  habitation  of  our  firft  parents,  feems 
to  have  been.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Lot,  when 
allowed  to  choofe,  chofe  this  fruitful  country^ 
£[>  rich  in  it's  pafturage.  Gen,  xiii.  lo. 

■  Tome  3,  p.  97,  •  P.  84,  cd.  5. 
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The  evaporation  of  the  Water  of  this  fca, 
fccms  to  be  equal,  or  nearly ^qual  now,  to  the 
waters  that  run  into  it.  It  might  be  fo  an- 
ciently ;  for  thougli  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  thofe  numerous  cartals  could  not  be  equal 
fo  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  yet  the  perfpiration 
of  the  numerous  plants,  &c,  might  produce  a 
balance.  Though  the  river  Barrady,  accord- 
ing to  Maundrell,  is  not  quite  fo  broad  as  Jor- 
dan ",  it  comes  pouring  down  from  the  moun- 
tains with  great  rapidity,  and  brings  a  vaft 
body  of  water,  and  yet  is  all  nearly  confumed 
by  the  gardens  and  the  inhabitants  of  Damaf- 
^€us  *;  the  wafers  then  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
other  fmaller  rivers  that  run  into  it,  might 
very  well  have  been  diffipated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants and  vegetables  of  this  large  diftricft. 

But  however  rich  tiie  paftures  of  Mayn  may 
be.  It  doth  by  no  means  follow  that  Joi  re- 
fided  there ;  any  more  than  that  Abraham, 
who  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  as  well  as  in  fil- 
ver  and  gold.  Gen.  xiii,  2,  refided  in  the  plain 
6f  Jordan.  There  were  and  are  many  places 
fit  for  feeding  cattle:  it  is  fuprifing  then, 
that  a  man  of  Chardin's  penetration  fhould  fa 
far  countenance  this  Perfian  notion.  The 
land  of  Uz  laid  certainly  far  from  Perfia,  in 
Or  near  Edom. 

*  Jordan  is  about  twenty  yards  over,  according  to  Maun- 
drell, p.  83 ;  Barrady  not  fo  much,  h^  iays,  as  twenty  yards^ 
p.  121,  but  die  mode  of  expreffion  intimates  not  much 
U&.  *P.  123. 

Obser-t 
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Observation    CXXX. 

Our  living  fences  of  white-thorn  have  been 
much  admired^  and  I  think  there  have  been 
endeavours  to  introduce  fuch  into  fome  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Swe-^ 
den ;  fome  of  thofc  in  the  Holy-Land,  in  later 
times,  have  been  equally  beaujiful,  or  mora 
io^  and  perfeftly  anfwer  thofe  paflag^s  of  the 
old  Jewifh  prophets,  that  fpeak  of  hedges 
made  of  thorny  plants ,  and  t\it  Jharpnefs  oixhq 
thorns  of  thofe  that  were  made  ufe  of. 

So  Daubdan  tells  us,  that  a  very  fruitful 
vineyard,  full  of  olive  and  fig-trees,  as  well 
as  vines^  which  he  found  about  eight  mile^ 
South-weft  from  Bethlehem,  was  inchfedwtb 
an  hedge,  and  that  he  found  that  part  $f  it 
adf^ining  tQ  the  road  Jlrangly  formed,  of  thorn* 
and  rofe-buflies,  intermingled  with  pomegra-* 
nate-trees,  the  moji  agreeable  in  the  nvorld  \ 

An  hedge,  in  which  were  many  rofe-bujhes 
and  pomegranate^Jhrubs,  of  the  wild  kind,  dieix 
in  full  flower,  mingled  with  other  thorny 
plants,  muft  have  noade  a  ftrong  fence,  and 
^ttremely  beautiful.  The  wild  pomegranate- 
tree,  of  which  kind  thofe  uf^  in  fencing 
muft,  I  prefume^  have  beeo>  is  much  morq 
prickly,  we  axe  told^  than  the  other  fpecies  *• 
And  when  mingled  with  other  thorny  bufhes^ 
of  which  they  have  fevcral  kinds  in  the  Holy- 
Landf  ^mfi  whofe  prickles  ace  very  long^ 

.    ^  Vo)\  de  la  Terre-S^iiitp)  p.  i54»  ISS» 

*  Voy.  Did.  des  Drogues,  par  Lemcry,  art.  Pttiuc?^ 

G  2  ftrong. 
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ftrong^  and  fharp,  muil  have  made  an  hedge 
very  difficult  to  break  through,  as  the  pro- 
phets fuppofe. 

*'  I  will  hedge  up  thy  v^ay  with  thorns^  and 
'*  make  a  v^ll,  that  (he  jfhall  not  find  her 
•*  paths,"  Hof.  ii.  6-  **  The  way  of  a  floth- 
**  fill  man  is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns,'*  Prov. 
XV.  19.  ^  The  mofl  upright  \%jharper  than  a 
^  thorn-hedge/'  Mic.  vii.  4* 

This  account,  by  Doubdan,  of  a  modem 
thorn-hedge  in  the  Holy-Land,  may  give  us 
ibme  idea  of  one  there  in  ancient  diys  j  at 
leafl  it  may  be  conlidered  as  amufing. 

The  fame  writer,  I  have  obferved,  makes 
mention  of  other  inclofed  lands  being  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  of  looji  '  ftones.  Such, 
among  others,  is  the  place  near  Bethlehem, 
where  it  is  fuppolcd  the  angels  appeared  to 
the  fhepherds,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lord*,  but  which  is  now  arable  land,  and 
which  he  tells  us  is  inclofed  with  a  little  wall 
ef  \oo(t  JioneSy  very  loWy  and  at  prefent  almojl 
demolijhed '.  He  mentions  a  like  wall  of  loofe 
ftones,  without  cement,  in  another  placed 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  building  of  this  kind, 
fo  full  of  chinks,  fhould  be  reprefented  by 
Solomon  as  frequently  a  receptacle  oi  venomous 
animals  ?  *^  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  fhall  fall 
•*  into  it  5  and  whofo  breaketh  an  hedge," 
(it  fhould  have  been  a  walljj  *'  a  ferpent 
«^  fhall  bite  him,"  Eccl.  x.  8-  Our  tranf- 
lators  themfelves,  in  another  place  of  the 

•  Pierres/eicbes^  *  Luke  2.  ?•  •  P.  146. 

♦  P.  io». 
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writings  of  Solomon^  connect  this  term  with 
the  word  ftone,  which  indeed  the  original 
words  forced  them  to  do ;  but  that  very  ne- 
ceflity  (hould  have  made  them  elfcwhere  tranf« 
laie  the  word  by  the  term  wall,  not  hedge : 
**  I  went  by  thtfeld  of  the  flothful,  and  by 
**  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
**  ftanding;  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over 
*'  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the 
**  face  thereof,  and  the  ftone- wall  thereof 
**  was  broken  down,"  Prov.  xxiv,  30,  31. 

It  fhould  feem  it  was  anciently,  as  it.i« 
now,  in  general,  an  uniiiclofed  country ;  but 
however  there  were  fcveral  Ipots  fenc^  in, 
fometimes  by  an  hedge^  often  compofed  of 
thorny  plants ;  Ibmetimea  by  ftone-walls,  built 
without  any  cement  to  ftrengthcn  them. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  fence,  to  an 
European  eye,  muft  be  fuch  as  thofe  de  Tott 
mentions,  obfcrved  by  him  in  the  low-lands 
of  Judaea  ',  for  he  went  no  farther  than  from 
Juff  (or  Joppa)  to  Rames  (commonly  called 
Ramah).  Of  this  part  of  that  country,  he 
gives  the  following  account.  "  The  fpace 
**  between  the  fea  and  the  mountain  is  a  flat 
**  country,  about  fix  leagues  in  breadth,  ex- 
'*  tremely  fertile.    Tht  Jig^tree  of  Lidia*  {\xp^ 

"  plies 

'  Memoirs,  part  4,  p.  93* 

»  «  This  plant,"  he  tells  us  in  a  note,  « is  alfo  called 
<<  Racket;'*  by  which  the  French  mean  the  opuntiay 
called  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  p.  14S,  the  frickly 
fear^  upon  which  the  Dodor  tells  us  feverad  families  live, 
during  the  months  oi  Auguji  and  ^efUmktri  but  he  layt 

Q    q  nothing 
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**  plies  it  with  hedges,  and  furnifhes  impene- 
^*  trable  barriers,  which  fecure  the  fields  of 
*^  the  different  proprietors.  Cotton  is  here 
**  the  principal  branch  of  commerce,  and  the 
'^  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  employs  itfelf 
*^  in  fpinning.  This  part  of  the  Holy-Land 
**  is  very  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  the 
*'  Crufacles,  with  which  it  is  covered/' 

O  B  S  E  R  VAT  I O  N      CXXXI. 

The  rofes  of  "Jericho  are  a  curiofity  fre- 
quently brought  from  the  Holy-Land  -,  and  I 
fa\y  one  in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  that 
vifited  that  country  in  1774,  and  who  fhowed 
me  the  effedt  the  putting  the  lower  part  of  it 
into  water  produced ;  but  they  that  gave  this 
name  to  that  plant,  certainly  could  not  defign. 
the  illuftration  of  that  paffage  of  Ecclefiafti- 
cus,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  Wifdom's  being 
exalted  like  a  palm-'tree  in  En-^gaddi,  and  as  a 
rofe^plant  in  Jericho^,  fince  it  is  a  very  low 
plant,  and  of  no  remarkable  beauty,  colour,  or 
fweetfcent,  and  the  produdion  oftentimes  of  a 
dejert. 

nothing  of  it*s  being  ufed  fo;:  hedges.  He  renxarks,  that 
**  it  is  never  known  to  tinge  the  urine  of  a  bloody  colour, 
**  as  it  does  in  America^  from  whence  this  fruit  originally 
*'  came,"  On  this  I  would  obferve,  that  if  the  firft  know- 
ledge of  the  plant  was  derived  from  America^  no  paiTage 
of  the  Scripture  account  of  hedges  can  be  illuftrated  by 
wt\at  we  now  know  of  this  plant.  It  can  have  been  but 
lately  introduced  into  Judaea. 
■  Ch,  24.  14. 

A  medical 
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A  medical  writer  has  defcribed  them  as  a 
veryfmalljhrub^  about  four  fingers  high,  woody ^ 
Jul!  of  branches  J  appearing  like  afmall  globe ^  of 
an  ajh  colour ^  it's  leaves  and  ifs  Jlowers ,  fmall^ 
&c  \  How  fuch  a  plant  came  to  be  called  a 
rofe,  is  not  eaiy  to  guefs ;  nor  do  I  remember 
to  have  found  in  any  writer  when  it  was 
firft  fo  denominated.  Probably  it  was  in  time$ 
of  fuperftition  it  was  fo  diftinguifhed,  and 
owed  it's  name  to  that  caufe.  What  I  havQ 
faid  makes  it  proper  to  fet  down  .Thcvenot's 
account  here  of  this  plant  *. 

"  In  the  plain  oi  Jericho,  there  ire  rofes 
**  of  Jericho  (as  they  call  them)  but  they 
**  have  not  the  virtues  as  many  afcribe  to 
**  them,  for  they  blow  not  unlefs  they  be 
**  put  into  water,  and  they  blow  in  all  fea- 
*'  fbns,  and  at  any  hour,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
'^  nion  of  thofe  who  fay,  that  they  blow  not 
*^  but  in  Chrijimas  night  5  and  others,  on  all 
**  the  feftival  days  of  our  Lady ;  with  a  great 
**  many  fuch  idle  tales.  I  found  of  them  alio 
**  in  the  deferts  of  Mount  Sinai." 

It  is  particularly  untoward  that  this  lov) 
plant  Ihould  be  called  the  rofe  of  Jericho, 
when  this  ancient  Jewifh  writer,  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  fuperiority  of  Jewifh  theological  wii^ 
dom  to  that  of  other  nations,  defcribes  it  as 
exalting  it's  head  as  the  moft  lofty  trees  of 
that  country,   in   the  refpedive  diftrifts  in 

'  (.emery,  Did.  des  Drogues,  art.  Ro(a  Hiericonte»i 
*  Fart  J,  book  2,  chap.  41. 

G  4  which 
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which  they  grew  :  the  cedar  in  Lebanon ;  the 
rofe-bufh  in  y  eric  bo. 

Much  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  now  z^fandy 
wajie  I  but  in  the  happier  days  of  that  coun- 
try, it  was  celebrated  for  it's  fruitfulnefs,  and 
the  precioufncfs  of  fome  of  it*s  vegetable  pro- 
duftioiis.     In  that  rich  foil,  and  that  favour- 
able temperature,  the  real  rofe^bufli  muft  far 
have  over-topped  the  fhrubs   that  produced 
the  celebrated  balm  of  Jericho.     I  have  feen 
a  rofe-bufli  rife  up  to  the  eaves  of  an  houfe, 
and  I  apprehend  not  lefs  than  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  high,  here  in  England,  and  might  there- 
fore be  very  commonly  of  that  height  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho  ^  but,  according  to  Maillet, 
the  flirub  that  produced  the  celebrated  balm, 
which  rendered  Jericho  fo  famous  in  the  days 
of  antiquity,  and  was  afterwards  tranfplanted 
into  -^gypt,  and  nurfed  there  with  great  at- 
tention and  care,  though  now  loft  to  -/Egypt . 
as  before  to  Judaea,  was  a  very  low  plant.  **  It 
**  was  in  the  garden  oi  Matarea,'  fays  Mail- 
let,  "  that  the  famous  balm  was  produced, 
**  which  entered  into  the  compofition  of  the 
'*  chrifm,  which  the  Coptic  church  made  ufc 
**  of  in  the  baptifm  of  infants,  and  it's  fpecies 
**  now  abfolutcly  loft.     It  is  not,  however, 
**  quite  200  years  fince  fome  ftems  of  it  were 
**  in  a  little  inclofed  place  of  this  garden, 
"  where  a  bafliaw  of  iEgypt  had  placed  them, 
**  perfuaded  that  this  precious  flirub  deferved 
^'  a  very  particular  attention.    Thefe  ftems 
"  veere  then  not  above  a  foot  high,  and  about 

*^the 
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**  the  thickncfs  of  an  inch.  Accordingly  they 
•*  fay,  that  the  (hrubs  that  produce  balm 
*'  never  grow  larger,  and  their  height  never 
•^  exceeds  two  or  three  cubits '/' 

Afnidft  thefe  valuable  plants,  how  toWering 
muft  the  rofe-plant  in.  fo  rich  a  foil  have 
appeared  1  probably  confidcrably  fuperior  to 


'  Let.  3,  p.  Ill,  112.  If. any  of  my  readers  has  a 
mind  to  fee  the  farther  defcription  of  this  noble  fhrub,  it  is 
as  followeth.  ^^  Out  of  this  leeble  trunk  fpring  many  Ytrj 
^^  flender  branches,  ornamented  with  leaves  of  a  moft 
**  beautiful  green,  nearly  refembling  thofe  of  rue,  which 
**  grow  in  uneven  numbers  on  each  branch.  The  trunk 
•*  IS  covered  with  a  double  bark,  l^hc  firft  of  a  reddifli 
^  colour;  the  inner  one  was  much  thinnev,  and  entirely 
^*  green.  Thefe  two  barks  feem  to  the  tafte  much  like 
"  incenfcand  turpentine;  bruifed  between  the  fingers 
^  they  fmell  like  cardamoms.  Tht  wood  underneath  was 
^<  white,  and  had  no  more  tafte  or  fmell  than  common 
^  wood.  What  was  remarkable  in  this  ihrub  was,  that 
*^  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  every  year  in  the  fame  man- 
**  ner  as  the  vine.  Perhaps  it  was  at  that  time  that  they 
*^  gathered  that  precious  liquor,  which  in  former  days  was 
*^  fo  much  celebrated.''  But  though  not  to  be  found  now 
in  -^gypt  any  more  than  in  Judaea,  yet  it  remains  in 
Arabia,  if  it  is  the  fame  that  produces  the  Mecca  balfam^ 
which,  though  fcarce  and  coftly,  is  fent  frequently  in  pots 
to  Conftantinople,  and  other  places  of  the  Turlcifh  em- 
pire. Niebuhr  however  tells  us,  in  the  2d  tome  of  his 
Travels,  p.  280,  that  one  of  his  aiTociates  found  this 
plant  in  flower  the  4th  of  April,  and  had  the  pleafure  of 
writing  a  defcription  of  the  tree  under  it's  (hade ;  and  that 
it  was  (aid  to  erow  in  great  abundance  in  Temenj  (the 
fouthem  part  of  Arabia,]  and  that  the  people  there  make 
no  other  ufe  of  it  but  for  burning,  on  account  of  it's  fweet^ 
.fcent.  This  (hrub,  according  to  Niebuhr,  grows  to  a 
much  more  confiderable  height,  than  it  feems  f  have 
done  in  <£gypt^  and  therefore  probably  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho, 

thofe 
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thofe   that  grew   in   moft  other  places    t£ 
Judaa. 

The  whole  paflage  in  Ecclefiafticus  deferves 
to  be  tranlcribed  and  confidered,  efpecially  as 
there  are  fomc  remarkable  variations  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  copies.  "  I  was 
**  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Libanus,  and  as  a 
**  cyprefs-tree  upon  the  mountains  of  Her- 
**  mon.  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm-tree  .in 
*•  En-gaddi,"  (fome  copies  read  on  the  fea- 
fhores,)  **  and  as  a  rofe-plant  in  Jericho,  as  a 
•*  fair  olive-tree  in  a  pleafant  field,  and  grew 

*^  up  as  a  plane-tree  by  the  water As 

**  the  turpentine-tree  I  ftretched  out  my 
**  branches,  and  my  branches  are  the  branches 
•'  of  honour  and  grace.  As  the  vine  brought 
*^  I  forth  pleafant  favour,  and  my  flowers  arc 
^  the  fruit  of  honour  and  riches/'  Verfe  13, 
14,  16,  17. 

The  vulgar  Latin  of  Sixtus  Vth  hath  thefe 
variations  :  *'  I  was  exalted  as  the  cedar,  &c,  * 
**....  and  as  a  cyprcfs-tree  in  Mount  Sion. 
*'  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  Cades 
**-....!  was  exalted  as  the  plane-tree  by 
**  the  water  in  tbeJireetSj  &c." 

Here  I  would  remark,  in  the  firft  place, 
that'all  thefe  trees  are  ftill  found  in  the  Holy- 
Land  and  Libanus :  the  cedar>  the  cyprefs, 
the  palm,  the  rofe-bufh,  the  olive,  the  plane, 
the  turpentine-tree,  and  the  vine ;  and  that 
the  fon  of  Sirach  feledled  them  from  the  reft, 
on  the  account  of  their  height,  their  fpread, 
their  beauty,  and  their  fweet  fcent,  mentioning 
.4  the 
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the  dillri(fts  where  they  were  found  moft  to 
flourifh. 

Secondly.  When  the  Greek  copies  fay,  like 
a  cyprefs-tree  upon  the  mountains  of  Herman^ 
and  the  Vulgate  in  Mount  Sion,  I  lliould  iup- 
pofe  the  Latin  tranflation  gives  us  the  original 
reading,  and  the  Greek  copy  here  a  defigned 
change  of  the  original  term,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent miftakes,  as  an  unwary  reader  might  be 
in  danger,  of  underftanding  the  words  Mount 
Sion  of  the  mount  on  which  the  temple  ftood> 
which  would  by  no  means  have  agreed  with 
that  precept,  ^'  Thou  flialt  not  plant  thee  a 
**  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of 
*^  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  flialt  make 
**  thee,"  Deut,  xvi.  21-  On  that  account 
an  explanatory  note  feems  to  have  been  given 
in  the  margin,  fignifying  that  one  of  th6 
mountains  of  Hermon  was  meant,  Sion  be- 
ing the  name  of  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Hermon,  according  to  what  we  read,  Deut. 
iv.  48  ',  and  fo  from  the  margin  it  appears  to 
have  crept  into  the  text.  The  fon  m  Sirach 
then  appears  to  have  meant  a  cyprefs-tree  on 
Mount  Sion,  one  of  the  mountains  of  Her* 
mon. 

Engaddi^  the  fame  as  En-gedi  in  the  Old. 
Teftamtnt,  feems  to  have  been  the  plac6 
which  is  celebrated  here  as  that  where 
palm-trees  were  very  flourifliing.  Cades,  in  the 

■  <*  From  Arocr,  which  is  by  the  bank  of  the  riv^ 
'^  Arnoxii  even  wnxo  Mnint  iim^  which  is  Henaom'* 
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Latin  tranflation,  is  vifibly  a  corruption  from 
Gaddi,  arifing  from  fome  iimilarity  of  found. 
Ev  Ai'^oLKQic  (on  the  fea-fliores)^  which  is  the 
reading  Lambert  Bos  has  given  us,  feems  to 
be  owing  to  the  mifconception  of  fome  Mgyp^ 
'  tian  tranlcribcr,  on  making  ufe  of  a  copy  in 
which  EvyaJJi  was  confiderably  defaced ;  and 
being  ftruck  with  the  height  of  thofe  palm^ 
trees ^  which  are  fome  of  the  firft  objeds  that 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye  of  thofe  that  go, 
by  fhipping,  to  iEgypt,  the  coaft  being  ex- 
tremely low,  it  appeared  to  him  that  Kiyia'koi^ 
muft  be  the  word  he  had  to  tranfcribe. 

Another  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  copies  is,  that  the  firft  fpeaks  fimply  of 
plane-trees  flourifhing  when  planted  near  wa- 
ter ;  the  other  fpeaks  of  them  as  growing  by 
water  in  the  ftreets.  Here  one  would  think 
it  more  natural,  'for  the  Greek  copies  to  have 
inadvertently  dropped  the  words  in  tbefireets^ 
than  fpr  the  Latin  tranfcribers  to  have  added 
them^  But  whence  this  idea  is  derived  it  is 
hard  to  fay.  Perhaps  fome  ancient  city  in 
Judsa,  which  the  ion  of  Sirach  hud  feen^ 
'  might  have  fomewhat  refembled  the  modern 
capital  oi  Eerfia^  and  be  in  miniature  what 
Sir  John  Chardjn  found  Ilpahan.  A  river 
ran  through  a  noble  long  place  there  ^  where  they 
were  wont  to  fake  the  air^  and  which  was  the 
imji  beautiful  place  of  the  kind  he  everfaw  or 
beard  of.  It  was  croffed  by  fireets,  in  fever al 
places^  he  tells  us,  which  are  large  canals  of 
water,  planted  with  0  double  row  (f  lofty  plane- 
trees. 
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trees,  the  one  near  the  canal^  the  other  next  to 
4he  boufes  *.  Thefe  trees  not  only  made  the 
greets  in  which  they  were  planted  cxtfemely 
beautiful  and  pleafant,  but  it  feems  the  Per- 
fians  believed  them  to  be  very  conducive  to  the 
preferving  that  city  in  health  i  for  he  fays  in  an- 
other tome,  that  the  "  Perfians  fay  it  is  ow- 
•*  ing  to  the  plane-tree  that  they  are  preferved 
"  from  the  peftilence ;  and  Calife  Sulton,  the 
^'  grand  vizier  of  Sephi  Ift,  often  faid  to  him, 
^*  as  I  have  heard  him  affirm,  that  it  was 
^'  from  the  time  that  the  king  his  father  had 
**  caufed  thefe  trees  to  be  planted,  in  the  city 
**  arid  territory  of  Ifpahan,  that  the  peftilence 
"  had  never  vifited  them  *.'* 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  this  is  fomewhat 
peculiar  to  Ifpahan,  for  he  tells  us  in  another 
page,  that  many  other  cities  of  Perfia  are  full 
ibi  planted  plane-trees y  and  particularly  that  of 
Chiras  y  the  Perfians  being  perfuaded  of  that 
tree's  having  the  property  oi  being  good  againft 
the  peftilence,  and  every  other  kind  of  infec- 
tion in  the  air  *. 

The  trees  which  are  wont  to  be  planted  in 
our  Englifh  cities  and  towns  are  lime-trees ;  in 
Perfia  we  find  they  ^rc plane-trees^  that  are  ufed 
to  decorate  their  ftreets,  and  where  there  is  wa- 

■  Tome  3,  p.  56,  57.  *  Tome  2,  p.  201. 

*  P.  II.  Their  being  planted  then  of  late  at  Ifpahan^ 
was  owing,  I  apprehend,  to  the  Sophi  family's  making 
Ifpahan  their  capital,  and  for  that  purpoie  greatly  enlarg-^ 
ing  it,  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  as  healthful  as  well  as 
magnificent  as  they  coukL 

tcr 
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ter  they  grow  to  a  great  height ;  in  Cdnftan- 
tinople  they  have  abundance  of  cyprefs-trees  \ 
the  Turks  ufing  them  not  merely  in  their  Su^ 
rJal-places,  but  in  their  palaces,  and  private 
'     hou&8  of  diftuidtion  *. 

Whether  this  circumftance,  (the  making 
mention  of  plane-trees  in  tbefireets,)  may  be 
fuppofed  to  difcover  any  thing  of  the  coun- 
tries into  v^^hich  the  writer  of  the  book  oi 
]^ccle£iafticu8  travelled,  by  making  great  im- 
preflion  on  his  imagination^  I  leave  to  be 
confidereds  certainly  the  idea  was  not  de- 
rived from  -Egyptian  towns,  (they  are  fur- 
rounded  with/>^/w-/r^j%)  in  which  country 
the  preface  of  this  book  tells  us  he  met  with 
a  writing,  which  was  the  ground- work  of  diis  - 
compilation  of  wife  feyings,  and  where,  it 
ihould  feem,  he  gave  it  it's  finiihing  ftrokes. 
In  the  book  kfelf  he  is  defcribed  as  a  Jew  of 
Jerufalem,  ch.  1.  275  but  he  is  reprefented 
in  another  part  of  it  as  a  great  traveller.  **  A 
*/  man  that  hath  travelled  knoweth  many 
*^  things  :  and  he  that  hath  much  experience 
*'  will  declare  wifdom.  He  that  hath  ho  ex- 
perience knoweth  little :  but  he  that  hath 
travelled  is  full  of  prudence.  When  /  tra- 
velled, I  faw  many  things,  and  I  under- 
•*  ftand  more  than  I  can  exprcfs."  Ch.-xxxiv. 
9>  10,  II. 

*  Dc  Tott's  Mem.  tome  i,  p.  5.~PhiI.  Tranf.  abridg, 
vol.  3,  part  2,  ch.  2.  art.  39,  p.  464. 

*  RuffelL's  Hift.  of  Aleppo,  p.  5. 

*  De  Tott,  tome  4)  p*  63,  64. 

Obser^ 
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Observation    CXXXII. 

The  Septuagint  not  only  fuppofes  that  four 
ibrts  of  grain,  or  feeds  of  the  larger  and  harder 
kind,  are  mentioned  in  a  paiTage  of  Ifaiah '; 
but  St.  Jerome,  who  tells  us  this  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  that  prophet,  reprefents  the  J5&- 
brew  as  faying  the  iame  thing.  Jerome  fre- 
quently represents  the  Septuagint  tranflation 
as  differing  from  the  original  Hebrew  i  but 
here  he  fuppofes  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  *.  This  leads  us  to  various  reflexions  : 
fome  perfectly  coinciding  with  the  defign  of 
thefe  papers  ;  others  of  a  different  nature. 

In  the  firft  place  it  fhows,  that  there  has 
been  a  variation  in  the  Hebrew  copies  fince 
the  days  of  Jerome.  In  this  cafe  tne  varia- 
tion is  of  no  great  moment ;  it  is  however  a 
variation.  This,  before  the  publications  of 
Dr.  Kennicott,  would,  probably,  have  been 
warmly  contefled  ;  but  will  be  more  eafily 
admitted  now. 

Secondly,  The  corruption  is  not  greater  than 
has  been  obferved  in  fome  other  cafes.  pDl 
(Nifman,  the  appointed),  is  put,  it  feems,  for 
]mi  (Vedochan),  which  fignifies,  and  millet, 

'  Ch.  28.  25—28. 

*  Even  the  Vulgar  Latin,  which  has  undergone  man/ 
fuppofed  cofre£lion$,  in  order  to  make  it  more  perfe^/ 
correfpond  with  the  modern  Hebrew  copies,  yet  retains 
the  mention  of  four  different  kinds  of  grain  here— wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  vetches* 

The 
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The  letters  fufficiently  refemble  each  other  to 
admit  of  this  change. 

Thirdly,  The  adding  the  word  appointed  to 
the  barley  the  hulbandman  fows,  feems  to  be 
very  ufelefs  here ;  but  if  we  underftahd  the 
word  to  have  been  originally  millet^  it  is  a  very 
good  addition  to  the  examples  that  the  pro- 
iphet  gives,  of  the  wifdom  the  God  of  nature 
nas  been  pleafed  to  beftow  on  the  hufband- 
man  in  tilling  the  ground,  fo  that  he  properly 
cafts  in  the  principal  wheat,  and  the  bar- 
ley, and  the  millet,  and  the  rye,  or  whatever 
grain  the  fourth  word  means. 

Wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  vetches,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  grains  that  the  prophet  men- 
tions :  now  the  time  when  they  are  fown, 
and  the  foil  which  is  chofen  for  each  refpec- 
tively,  differ;  but  God  has  given  men  the  re- 
c^ifittfagacity. 

**  They  begin  to  plough  about  the  latter 
**  end  of  September^  and  fow  their  earlieji 
<*  wheat  about  the  middle  of  OSiober.  The 
<^  frofts  are  never  fevere  enough  to  prevent 
<*  their  ploughing  all  winter,  fo  that  they 
**  continue  to  fow  all  forts  of  grain  to  the 
**  end  of  January  J  and  barley  fometimes  after 
♦*  the  middle  01  February.  No  harrow  is 
**  ufcd,  but  the  ground  is  ploughed  a  fecond 
**  time  after  it  is  fown,  in  order  to  cover  the 
**  grain ;  in  fome  places,  where  the  foil  is  a 
<^  little  fandy,  they  plough  but  once,  and  that 
**  is  after  fowing'." 

*  Ruffell,  p.  16. 

Here 
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Here  we  fee  the  wheat  requires  to  be  fown 
much  earlier  than  the  barley;  and  God  has 
given  the  ploughman  the  difcretion  that  is 
requifite  to  diftinguifti  between  the  proper 
times  of  fowing  them. 

When  we  came  farther,  fays  RauwolfF,  dc- 

fcribing  his  voyage  down  the  Euphrates y  "  wo 

'  had  generally  even  ground  at  both  fides^ 

*  and  not  a  few  fields,  the  moft  part  .whereoi: 

*  were  fown  with  Indian  millet ^  for  they  foW 

*  more  of  this  than  of  wheat  or  barley,  for 

*  the  fond  is  pretty  deep,  wherein  the  corn 

*  would  not  grow  Jo  well.    This  millet  was 

*  juft  fit  to  be  cut  down,  and  in  fome  places 
^they  had  it  in  already* Hereof 

*  they  bake  very  well-tafted  breld  and  cakes, 

*  and  ibme  of  them  are  rolled  very  thin,  and 

*  laid  together  like  unto  a  letter,  fo  that  they 

*  are  about  four  inches  broad,  fix  long,  and 

*  two  thick ;  they  are  of  an  afhen  colour. 

*  The  inhabitants  call  it  ftill  at  this  day  by 

*  it's  ancient  Arabian  name  dora^  whereof 

*  Rhafes  maketh  mention  *." 

Here  we  fee  a  great  difi^erence  between  the 
culture  of  the  millet  of  thofe  countries,  and 
that  of  the  wheat  and  the  barley.  It  is  fown 
in  fuch  a  fandy  foil,  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
Arabian  defert,  that  neither  the  wheat,,  nor 
the  barley,  according  to  him,  would  grow 
there-  Thefe  two  lafi:,  RufTell  tells  us,  arc 
reaped  by  the  end  of  May  N.  S,  juft  after 
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the  drought  of  a  Syrian,  fummer  comes  on  i 
while   the   millet  is  left  abroad  expofed  to 
thofe  violent  heats,  and  not  gathered  in  'till 
the  middle  of  OSiober  \  which  is  after  the  time 
the  autumnal  rain  often  begins  to  fall.  What 
a  lofs  was  it  to  the  beauty  dnd  energy  of  the 
prophet's  reprefentation,  of  God's  inftruding 
the  tiller  of  the  ground  how  to  proceed  with 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  what  to  fow 
in  the  different  kinds  of  foil,  when  the  word 
fignifying  millet  was  unfortunately  taken  to  be 
^  word  which  is  thought  to  fignify  appointed^ 
which  has  hardly  any  fenfe  or  meaning  iii 
this  place ! 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved%  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  laft  word  means  a  fort 
of  grain  which  they  call  corn  of  Damafcus^ 
and  the  Italians  furgo  rajfoj  which  it  feems 
grows  in  a  very  moift  foil  in  iEgypt,  when 
that  country  is  overflown;  and^  fo  it  ftands 
diftinguifhed  from  the  millet  which  grows,. 
,  according  to  RauwolfF,  in  the  burning  fands 
of  Arabia.   It  is  God  that  gives  the  hufband- 
man  difcretion  when  and  where  to  fow  the 
different  kinds  of  grain — the  wheat  early  in 
the  winter,  the  barley  in  the  latter  end  of  it  > 
the  millet  in  fandy  places,  the  corn  of  Da- 
Wiafcus  in  thofe  that  are  marJJjy  or  watery. 

This  circumflance  is  perhaps  meant  by  the 
lail  word  in  the  25  th  vcrfe,  which  in  our 

■  RauwolfF.  *  Obferv,  on  divers  Places  of  Scrip; 

v^l.  2>  ch.  9,  obf.  9* 

tranflatioa 
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tfanflatioil  is  rendered  '*  in  their  place/'  b\it 
is  tfanflated  by  others  bis  iorder^^thc  cufle- 
mcth  of  his  or  it's  border,  for  cuflumeth  is 
the  Hebreti^  word  to  exprefs  this  kind  of  grain. 
Now  rivers  (whofe  borders  are  generally  riiore 
or  lefs  marihy  Or  fenny)  were  commonly  made 
ufe  of  to  feparate  one  country,  or  one  diftrift 
from  another ',  as  they  are  now,  and  con- 
fequently  .the  cuflumeth  of  his  border  may 
mean  the  coflumeth  that  is  wont  to  be  fown 
in  moory^  fenny ^  or  watery  places^  .This  places 
ihe  thought  of  the  prophet  in  a  more  clear 
and  determinate  point  of  view,  than  is  wont 
to  appear  in  commentators. 
.  Agreeable  to  this  RauwolfFfaw  Indian  mil- 
let in  the  fields  near  Ramay  when  he  v^fited 
the  Holy- Land,  in  the  time  of  our  Queen  Eliza- 
beths It  was  known  then,  at  the  time  when 
our  tranflation  was  made,  tfhat  millet  grew  in 
Judsea ;  how  unhappy  that  it  appears  not  in 
our  verlion,  among  the  other  things .  men- 
tioned by  Ifaiah  as  cultivated  there !  He  was 
there  the  middle  of  September,  O.  S,  1575, 
and  obferved,  that  Rama  was  fituated  on  an 
afcent,  in  plain  fields,  which  extended  them- 
selves two  leagues,  where  the  hills  begin  that 
continue  to  Jerufalem,  **  Thefe  fields  are 
**  very  fruitful,  and  very  well  tilled  and  fown 
**  with  corHy  cottony  and  Indian  millet.  Here- 
'*  about  do  alfo  grow  Indian  ?nuJk''melons  in 

'  Sec  Jolh.  M,  25,  Numb.  2i,  13,  I4>  24>  i  Kings 
4,  21,  Gm.  15-  18,  &c. 

H  2  ''  great  i  :-^ 
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**  great  quantity,  by  the  Arabians  called  ba^ 

**  tierey  which  are  very  pleafant,  and  well 

"  tafted,  chiefly  thofe  that  are  red  within ; 

*^  fo  that  in  all  my  travels  I  hardly  met  with 

"  the  like  '." 


Observation    CXXXIII. 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  volmne  *,  taken  no- 
tice of  the  prefent  Eaflern  cuftom  of  fprink- 
ling  various  forts  oi  feeds  on  their  breads  to 
make  it  more  pleafmg :  RauwolfF  mentions 
the  feeds  oi  fefamum^  Romijh  coriander y  and 
n»ild  garden  faff  ron^  as  ufed  for  that  purpofe^ 
Here  I  would  obx'^rve,  that  in  another  place 
Rauwolff  tells  us,  that  in  going  from  Aleppo 
to  Bir,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates,  he  faw 
**  whole  acres  of  Turkifh  corn  czWtdifefamOy 
'*  and  others  all  fown  with  cotton  *•" 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Rufiell  informs  us, 
that,  "  befides  Turkey  wheat,  barley,  and  cot- 
**  ton,  they  fow  in  the  fields j  cicers,  lentils, 
*'  beans,  chickling,  fmall  vttchy  fefamum^  baf- 
^'  tardfaffron,  Turkey  millet '." 

For  the  fame  reafon— the  frequent  ufe  of 
thefe  feeds  to  give  a  more  agreeable  flavour 
to  their  bread,  they  might  anciently  too  fow 
fome  of  their  fields  with  thefe  vegetables ; 

*  Ray*8  Coll.  of  Travels,  p.  229.  *  Vol.  i,  ch.  4, 
obf.  3.  «  Ray's  Trav.  p.  95.  ♦  P.  125* 

'  Defer,  of  Aleppo,  p.  16,  17, 

and 
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and  it  is  probable  that  to  fome  of  them  the 
prophet  refers  when  he  fays,  "  Doth  the. 
**  plowman  plow  all  day.  to  fow  ?  doth  he 
5«  open  and  break  the  clods  of  his  ground  ? 
"  When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  there- 
'*  of,  doth  he  hot  caft  abroad  the  fitches,"  (or 
rather  ihtfefamumy  or  fome  other  feed  made 
ufe  of  to  fprinkle  on  their  bread,)  "  and  fcatter 
'*  the  cummin  ....  For  his  God  doth  in- 
**  ftrudt  him  to  difcretion,  and  doth  teach 
"  him.  For  the  fitches"  {ihc  fefamumy  or 
fome  fuch  feed)  "  are  not  threfhed  with  a 
**  threfliing  inftrument,  neither  is  a  cart- 
**  wheel  turned  about  upon  the  cummin : 
**  but  the  fitches  "  (the  fefamum,  &c,)  "  are 
'*  beaten  with  a  ftaff,  and  the  cummin  with 
''  a  rod  \" 

Whether  what  we  call  cummin  is  the  feed 
Ifaiah  precifely  meant,  is  not  abfolutely  cer- 
tain :  the  Dutch  of  our  times  are  laid  to  put 

•  that  kind  of  feed  into  their  cheefes,  but  I  do 
not  recolleft  that  any  of  our  travellers  fay 
that  it  is  ufed  to  give  a  relifh  to  bread.  How- 
ever, the  accounts  that  are  given^  us,  of  the 
fowing  thefe  fmall  and  tender  feeds  in  their 

fields  by  the  modern  Oriental  hulbandmen, 
may  illuftrate  the  words  of  the  prophet  here^ 
better  than  the  tranflating  this  firft  word  by 
the  term  githy  as  the  vulgar  Latin  doth,  and 
alfo  St.  Jerome,  with  which  vegetable,  and 
it's  ufes,  we  are  not  well  acquainted.    The 

•  If.  28.  25,  &c. 
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Bifliop  of  London,  in  his  late  curious  tranflation 
of  this  facred  book,  renders  it  dilly  which  feed 
might  certainly  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofc 
as  the  fefamum,  and  grows  in  the  gardens  of 
Aleppo,  Ruffell  tells  us  *,  as  the  carraway 
and  the  coriander;  but  the  di/i  neither  apr 
pears  in  his  catalogue  of  the  feeds  fown  in  the 
fieldsy  of  which  the  prophet  is  fpeaking,  nor 
doth  Rauwolffgwt  us  any  account  of  it's  bcr 
ing  fprinkled  upon  their  bread ;  but  it  is  pof- 
iible  both  may  be  true. 

St,  Jerome  remarks,  that  the  Septuagint 
tranflates  the  end  of  the  27th  verfe,  and  begin-? 
jiing  of  the  28th,  after  this  manner,  **  the 
**  gith  is  beaten  out  with  a  rod,  and  the 
^^  cummin  is  eaten  with  bread  \*  and  fays  he 
could  not  imagine  what  they  had  in  view  in 
*  that  tranflation :  but,  I  think,  we  may  learn 
at  leaft  this  from  it,  that  in  thofe  times  in 
which  they  lived,  fuch  fmall  feeds  as  cum-? 
min,  &c,  were  vront  to  be  fprinkled  on  their 
bread ;  they  would  hardly  otherwife  have  fo 
tranflated  the  words.  This  Jerome  did  not 
attend  to,  but  obferved  that  it  was  a  deviation 
from  the  Hebrew  copy  he  made  ufe  of,  and 
fuch  an  one  as  he  could  not  well  account 
for\ 

By  another  pafTage,  in  the  fame  commen-« 

'  tary,  it  appears  that  in  Judaea,  in  his  time^^ 

the  fame  difference  continued  that  the  pro- 

■  P.  26.         *  Nefcio  quid  volcntcs  LXX.  tranftulerunt : 
Cyminum  autem  cum  pane  comeditur,    Com.  in  loc. 
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phet  mentioHS,  as  to  the  mode  of  threfhing 
thefe  things — The  wheat,  barley,  and  the 
fourth  kind  of  grain,  paffed  under  the  old 
Eaftem  machine ;  the  fmaller  feeds,  firft  men-^ 
tioned,  threflied  by  a  ftaiF^  but  as  to  the  millet^ 
he  was  unable  to  fay  how  it  was  treated. 

It  may  not  be  improper  tot  add,  that,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  Baron  de  Tott^  cummin  is  fo 
much  cultivated  to  this  day  in  Judsea,  that 
it's  feed  conftitutes  one  branch  of  it's  com- 
merce with  iEgypt ;  but  he  gives  us  no  ac- 
count of  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  whethet 
as  a  relifher  of  their  breads  their  cheefe,  or 
any  other  fort  of  their  food  *,  or  whether  it  ife 
imported  for  the  ufe  of  their  pigeons.  I  will 
however  fet  down  the  paffage. 

The  commerce  of  Jaff,  (he  means  Joppa,) 
only  confifts  of  linen  and  rice,  fent  from 
Damietta  for  the  confumption  of  Napoo-r 
loofe,  Ramcs,  Jerufalem,  •  and  numerous 
**  hordes  of  Arabs,  who  encamp  in  the  plaiiiS 
^*  of  Gaza. 

"  Damietta  receives  in  exchange,  glafs-  * 
•*  ware,  fabricated  at  Ebrom,  raw  cottons, 
'^  cummin^  and  efpecially  foap  of  JafF.  This 
•*  article  has  enjoyed,  from  time  immemorial, 
'*  the  privilege  of  only  paying,  in  iEgypt, 
«*  half  the  ufual  duties  *.'* 

■  Pxetro  della  Valle,  fpeaking  of  fome  of  the  Turkifli 
(diflies,  gives  an  account  of  faufages  made  of  beef,  feafoned 
with  cumn^ln-ktA^  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his 
palate.    Tome  i,  p.  129,  130. 

*  Memoirs,  part  4,  p.  94,  95. 
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Observation    CXXXIV. 

The  reprefentation  Dr,  Chandler  gives  of- 
the  garden  of  the  governor  of  Eleus,  a  Tur^ 
kifli  town  on  the  v^^eftern  border  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  may  be  confidered,  I  apprehend,  as 
the  defcription  of  moft  of  the  ancient  gardens 
of  the  Jewifli  people. 

"  When  the  heat  wag  abated  a  little,  we 
^*  were  informed  that  the  governor  gave  U8 
^*  permiffion  to  refreih  in  his  garden •  Wc 
*'  difmifled  his  meflenger  with  a  bac-£hiih, 
**  pr  prefent  of  three  piafters,  and  an  excufe, 
^^  that  we  were  jufl  going  away^  but  this 
^*  was  not  accepted;  and  we  paid  another 
**  piafter  for  feeing  a  v^ryfmall  fpot  of  ground, 
**  walled  in,  and  containing  nothing,  except 
^*  two  vines,  a  fig  and  a  pomegranate- tree, 
?*  and  ^  well  of  excellent  water  '/' 

Other  fruit-trees  were  certainly  known, 
even  in  the  patriarchal  times,  though  we  have 
jreafon  to  believe,  that  there  have  been  great 
additions,  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eaft,  in  this  refpe^,  fince  thofc 
]times  ;  bvjt  if  a  few  vines,  a  fig,  and  a  pome- 
granate, were  all  the  fruit-trees  now  found 
in  an  Eaftern  garden,  belonging  to  a  perfon 
of  fome  figure,  we  may  believe  the  number  of 
tiie  trees   of  an   ancient' Jewifli  garden,  in 

}  Travels  in  A^^^  Mipox,  p.  J  6. 

conimpn^ 
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common,  were  not  more  numerous,  or  coni-t 
poied  of  a  greater  variety. 

Accordingly  we  find  grapes,  figs,  and  pome- 
granates mentioned,  while  other  kinds  of  fruit 
are  pafled  over  in  filence,  excepting  the  olive. 
Numb,  xiii,  23,  xx.  5,  Deut.  viii.  8,  and 
Hag.  ii.  19. 

When  then  the  tranfaftions  of  Nathanael 
under  a  fig-tree  are  mentioned,  John  i.  48, 
we  may  believe  they  were  the  devotional 
cxercifes  of  a  retired  garden^  walled  in  and 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  men;  and  when 
King  Saul  is  faid  to  have  tarried  under  a 
pomegranate-tree  in  Migron,  i  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
it  is  probable  he  was  taking  the  refrefhment 
of  the  air  in  a  garden.  Certainly  when  If- 
rael  are  faid  to  have  dwelt,  every  man  under 
Jiis  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree  *,  thofe  paf. 
fages  refer  to  the  Eaftcrn  people's  fpending  a 
good  part  of  their  time  in  their  gardens. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  the  gardens  fpoken 
of  in  the  book  of  Canticles,  filled  with  fuch 
»  variety  of  produdions,  were  r(yal  gardens, 
and  tlje  gardens  of  a  prince  remarkable  both 
for  curiofity,  for  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory, 
and  for  magnificence. 

Thefe  royal  gardens  feem  to  have  been  at  a 
diftance  from  the  palace ;  the  miniature  gar- 
j^  dens  of  the  ancient  Jews,  in  common  life, 

,  adjoining  to  their  houfes. 

•  ^  I  Kings  4.  ag,  &c. 
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Observation    CXXXV, 

The  facred  writings  fbmetimes  reprefent 
dives  as  beaten  off  the  trees ^  and  at  other  times 
as  Jhaken :  this  doth  not  indicate,  I  (hould 
apprehend,  an  improvement  made  in  qfter^ 
times  on  the  original  mode  of  gathering  them; 
or  different  methods  of  procedure  by  different 
people,  in  the  fame  age  and  country,  who 
poffefled  olive-yards ;  but  rather  expreffes,  the 
difference  between  the  gathering  the  main 
crop  by  the  owners,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  poor  collefted  the  few  olive-berries  that 
were  left,  and  which,  by  the  law  of  Mofesj 
they  were  to  be  perniitted  to  take. 

The  beating  off"  of  the  olives  is  mentioned 
Deut.  xxiv.  20 :  •*  When  thou  beateft  thine 
**  olive-tree,  thou  fhalt  not  go  over  the  boughs 
**  again  5  it  (hall  be  for  the  ftranger,  for- the 
♦•  fatherlefs,  and  for  the  widow/'  The  fhaking 
the  olive-trees  is  mentioned.  If.  xvii.  6,  and 
3Dciv.  13,  as  then  the  practice,  or  ufed  at 
Icaft  on  fome  occafions. 

The  Abbot  Fortis,  in  his  account  pf  DaU 
matia  *,  praifes  the  care-  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  ifland  there,  in  the  management  of 
Aeir  olives,  in  not  fiiffering  them  to  ferment 
before  they  exprefs  the  oil ;  and  complains  of 
the  **  ftupid  and  abfurd  method  of  gathering 
♦*  in  many  other  places.     In  the  kingdom  of 


Nafles^ 
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f  *  Naples^  and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  Itafy^ 
*^  they  ufe  to  beat  the  branches  with  long 
f*  poles  J  in  order  to  make  the  fruit  faU,;  This 
^*  foolifh  method,  befides  hurting  the  plant, 
^^  and  fpoiling  many  branches  that  would  bear 
**  the  year  following,  makes  the  ripe  and  un- 
'^  ripe  fruit  fall  indifcriminately,  and  bruifes 
^*  a  great  deal  of  both  kinds^  whereby  they 
'*  become  rancid  in  the  he^ps,  and  give  an 
''  ill-flavoured  oiL" 

However  hurtful  beating  down  the  olives 
with  long  poles  may  be,  philofophically  con* 
iidered,  if  it  has  continued,  down  to  our  times^ 
to  be  the  cuftom  in  Naples  and  other  parts 
of  Italy,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  the  more 
early  and  unimproved  ftate  of  things  in  the 
time  of  Mofes,  this  ihould  have  been  the 
common  way  of  gathering  them  by  the  owners, 
who  were  willing  to  leave  as  few  as  poilible 
on  their  trees,  we  may  believe,  and  were  for-^ 
bid  by  their  law  to  brufh  them  over  a  fecond 
time. 

But  fliaking  them  was  fufEcient  when  they 
had  hung  fo  much  longer  as  to  be  fully  ripe, 
and  therefore,  it  fhould  fecm,  was  ufed  by  the 
poor,  or  by  ftrangers,  who  might  not  have 
fuch  long  poles  in  their  poileflion  as  the 
owners  kept;  not  to  fay  that  the  owners 
might  not  be  infenfible  that  beating  the  trees 
was  injurious,  and  therefore  might  require 
'  the  poor  not  to  make  .ufe  of  that  mode  of 
gathering  them,  though  they  might  not  fup- 
pofe  i(  was  fo  hurtful  as  to  counterbalance 

3  tho 
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the  advantage  derived  from  beating  them,  wheft 
they  propofed  to  gather  the  main  crop  theni'^ 
felves. 

J  Accordingly,  if  we  examine  the  places  that 
*fpeak:  of  th^Jhaking  the  olive-trees,  we  fhall 
•find  the  main  crop  had  been  gathered  at  that 
time,  and  confequently  that  it  was  only  made 
tife  of  to  come  at  the  olive-berries  that  were 
left,  the  words  of  Ifaiah  *,  **  As  the  fliaking  of 
,  •*  an  olive-tree,  two  or  three  berries  in  the  top 
**  of  the  uppermoft  bough,  &c,"  being  to  be  ' 
underftood  as  Signifying,  As  in  the  time  when 
men  come  to  an  olive-tree  tojhake  it,  after  the 
crop  is  gathered,  there  appear  only  a  few  here 
and  there ;  not  as  meaning,  As  after  thejhaking 
of  the  olive-tree,  &c.  And  thus,  with  great 
judgment,  has  the  Bifliop  of  London  tranf- 
lated  the  paffage, 

^  A  gleaning  (hall  be  left  in  it,  as  m  the  ihaking  of  the 
"  olive-tree." 

Anfwerably  to  this,  the  olives  of  the  Holy- 
Land  continue  to  be  beaten  down  to  this  time; 
at  leaft  they  were  fo  gathered  in  the  year 
1774. 

Observation    CXXXVL 

When  our  tranflation  reprefents  Joafh  as 
over  the  cellars  of  oil,  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  I  Chron.  xxvii.  28,  they  have  certain- 

»  Ch.  17.  6. 
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ly  without  any  neceffity,  and  perhaps  im^ 
properly^  fubftituted  a  particular  term  for  a 
general  expreffion.  Joafli  was  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  facred-  hiftorian,  over  the 
treajures  of  oil ;  but  whether  it  was  kept  in 
cellars  J  or  in  fome  other  way^  does  not  at  all 
appear  in  the  original  hiftory. 

The  modern  Greeks,  according  to  Dr. 
Richard  Chandler,  do  not  keep  their  oil  in 
cellars,  but  in  large  'earthen  jarsy  funk  in  the 
ground f  in  the  areas  before  their  houfes  \  The 
cuftom  might  obtain  among  the  Jews  :  as 
then  it  was  needlefs,  it  muft  be  improper  ta 
ufe  the  particular  term  cellars,  when  the  ori- 
ginal ufes  a  word  of  the  moft  general  fignifi- 
cation. 

It  is  certain  they  fometimes  buried  their  oil 
in  the  earth,  in  order  to  fecrete  it  in  times  of 
danger,  on  which  occafion  they  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  choofe  the  moft  unlikely  places, 
where  fuch  concealment  would  be  leaft  fuf- 
pefted— m  their  fields ;  whether  they  were 
wont  to  bury  it,  at  other  times,  in  their  court- 
yards, cannot  be  fo  eafily  afcertained*. 

■  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  126. 

*  Jer.  41.  S.  **  Ten  men  were  fiound  among  them 
**  that  faid  unto  Iflimael,  Slay  us  not ;  for  We  have  trea- 
«'  fures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  and  of  ciV, 
<*  and  of  honey/* 


Obser-' 
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A  very  ingenious  writer  leems  to  fuppofc  ^^ 
that  the  vine  bloffoms  conjiderably  earlier  thari 
the  olive  •;  that  grapes,  when  half-grown^  are 
wont  to  fall  as  well  as  the  olive^blojhms )  that 
tkedifappointment  of  people's  hopes  from  either 
arifes  from  xhtjame  cuuje ;  and  that  that  caufe 
is  the  burning  peftiiential  quality  of  the  eaji 
'wind:  but  all  thefe  Tuppofitions,  I  would  re- 
mark, admit  of  doubt ;  nor  do  the  words  of 
Eliphaz^  in  the  book  of  Job,  (ch.  xv-  33,) 
require  us  to  admit  of  any  of  thefe  points- 

Some  doubt  may  be  m^de,  whether  the 
vine  doth  bloflbm  in  the  Eaft  conjiderably  ear- 
lier than  the  olive,  on  account  of  a  pafTage  of 
Dr»  Richard  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece* 
That  curious  and  obferving  gentleman  inform^ 
tfs  *,  that  he  fet  out  from  Marathon  the  ^th  of 
May ;  that  the  next  day  he  ivas  prefented  with 
an  handful  of  vAiiX.^  toit^fre/h  gathered^.     In 

the 

*  Scott,  in  his  tranflation   of  the  book  of  Job,  thus 
tranflates  the  33d  verfc  of  the  13th  chapter* 

**  Aa  when  the  vine  her  balf-grewn  berriet  flibwen, 
•*  Or  poifonM  olive  her  unfolding fioweri*** 

hvA  his  note  there  is,  "  The  green  grapes  fhew  them- 
**  felves  early  in  the  fpring,  in  thofe  hot  climates;  and 
"  the  oHve-bloflbms  in  June  and  July ;  in  which  months 
**  a  peftilential  eaft  wind  blowcth  tiicre.** 

*  P.  159- 

*  P.  161.     One  would  rather  imagine  therefore  con* 
fidered  as  fomething  curious,  as  being  but  jufl  come  into 

bloflbm, 
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die  fame  page  he  tells  us,  that  that  day  they 
procured  a  live  fonvl^  Which  they  had  boiled  for 
breakfajiy  with  fome  eggs  to  he  fried  in  oil;  he 
goes  on,  **  We  eat  under  an  olive-tree  then  laden 
'^  with  pale  yellow  flowers.  A  ftrong  breeze 
'*  from  the  fea  fcattered  the  bloom,  and  in- 
**  commoded  us,  but  the  fpot  afforded  no 
**  fhelter  more  eligible/* 

According  to  this,  the  olive-tree.  It  fliould 
feem,  bloffoms  at  the  fame  time  with  the  rofe- 
•  bufh ;  and  I  have  elfewhere  *  Ihown,  that  the 
bloffoming  of  the  rofe  and  of  the  vine  are 
nearly  contemporary :  with  us  in  the  latter 
€tid  of  June,  in  fome  of  the  warmer  Eaflern 
countries  about  the  end  of  ApriL  According 
to  Dr.  Chandler,  in  this  paffage,  the  olive, 
in  like  manner,  was  in  bloflbm  the  beginning 
of  May  in  Greece,  at  Which  time  the  white 
rofe  was  juft  come  into  bloom,  and  was  pre- 
fented  as  an  agreeablenefs  to  the  Dodtof  %  and 
at  that  time  the  olive-bloflbms  were  blown 
offm  fuch  quantities  as  to  incommode  them. 

It  is  but  juftice  however  to  add,  that  Dr. 
Chandler,  in  another  place  of  the  fame  book, 
defcribes  the  olive  as  being  in  bloflbm  about 
the  end  of  June.    For  leaving  Athens  the  21ft 


bloflbm,  not  as  to  be  found  on  every  rofe-bufli  they  met 
with.  It  might  however  have  been  otherwife ;  and  rofo-- 
buihes  and  vines  have  come  into  flower  fome  time  fooner. 

'  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song, 
p.  147. 

*  There  is  vcrjr  little  difference,  in  point  of  time,  be- 
tween the  bloflbming  of  the  white  and  red  rofe. 
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of  that  month,  and  having  pafled  from  plate  i6r 
place  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  for  four  or  five  days,  he 
tells  us,  p.  21 1,  "We  landed  and  went  to  the 
"  monaftery,  which  is  at  fome  diftance  from 
"  the  fea,  the  fituation  high  and  romantic, 
**  near  a  deep  torrent-bed.  It  was  furrounded 
**  by  green  vineyards ;  thickets  of  myrtle ; 
*^  orange  and  lemon-trees  in  bloflbm ;  the 
**  arbutus  with  fruit  large  but  unripe;  the 
**  oleander  or  picro-daphne,  and  the  olive 
^*  laden  ivithjlowersj' 

♦  According  to  this  laft  account,  the  grapes 
near  Marathon  might  be  of  a  confiderable  fize, 
when  the  olive-trees  in  the  other  place  were 
but  in  bloflbm.  But  (if  there  is  no  miftake 
in  one  of  thefe  accounts)  as  the  olive  does 
not  continue  long  in  the  blofllbm,  as  will  ap- 
pear prefently,  the  difference,  in  point  of  time, 
as  to  the  bloflToming  of  the  olive  in  thefe  t\vo 
places,  mufl:  have  proceeded  from  the  differ- 
ence of  foil,  or  expofition,  or  height,  or  fome, 
or  all,  of  thefe  caufes  conjoined  ';  and  proba- 
bly, in  confequence,  the  vine  in  this  lofty 
fituation  was  proportionably  as  backward. 

It  is  certain  that  Miller^  the  great 
Chelfea  gardener,  fuppofes  that  with  us, 
oranges^  lemons^  limesy  citrons j  redy  ivbite, 
and  double  oleanders^  and  olives^  may  be  found 
in  flower  in  the  month  of  July,  in  our  green- 
houfes  and  ftoves,  confequently  arc  contempo- 

'  Chandler  himfelf  obferves  the  fituation  of  the  laft  place 
was  high. 

^  jaries ; 
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raries ;  but  the  vine  bloffoms  with  us  before 
July  in  the  open  air  '. 

As  to  the  other  particulars  :.  it  is  very  much 
queftioned,  whether  grapes,  when  half^grown^ 
are  wont  to  fall  from  the  vines,  fo  as  to  defeat 
the  hopes  of  a  good  vintage.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  any  fuch  complaint. 
The  hurt  done  to  the  olive-tree  is,  according 
to  a  fucceeding  citation  from  Dr.  Chandler, 
when  they  are  in  bloflbm  j  and  the  Doftor 
tells  us  *,  not  indeed  as  from  his  own  obferva^ 
tion^  but  from  Paufaniusy  the  hurt  was  done 
in  as  early  a  ftate  to  the  vine,  if  not  earlier, 
for  that  ancient  author  fpeaks  of  their  being 
injured  in  the  bud-,  and  that  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  zfouth-ijoefi  wind  that  withered  them  in  that 
early  period  j  whereas  it  was,  according  to . 
Chandler y  a  north  or  north-eaft  wind,  that  was 
wont  to  defeat  their  hopes  from  the  olive- 
trees  in  Greece:  to  which  he  adds,  that  the 
danger,  with  regard  to  the  flowers  of  thofe 
trees,  is  over  in  a  fortnight. 

The  paflagq  is  too  curious  not  to  be  cited 
at  length  here.  It  is  as  follows  :  **  The 
'*  olive-groves  are  -now,  as  anciently,  a  prin- 
"  cipal  fource  of  the  riches  of  Athens.  •.  .  . 
"  The  mills  for  prefling  and  griiiding  the 
**  olives  are  in  the  town.  The  oil  is  depofited 
*^  in  large  earthen  jars,  funk  in  the  ground, 
^*  in  the  areas  before  the  houfes.  The  crops 
*'  had  failed  five  years  fucceffively  when  we 

*  See  hisjGardcner's  Kalendar,    *  *  P,  219. 

Vol.  IV.  I  ''  arrived. 
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^  arrived.  The  caufe  afligncd  was,  a  norther^ 
^*  ly  wind  called  Greco-Tramontane,  which 
**  deftroyed.  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  fet  in 
**  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  apprehenfion 
**  from  this  unpropitious  quarter  ceafes.  The 
**  bloom  in  the  following  year  was  unhurt, 
*•  and  we  had  the  pleafure  of  leaving  the 
V  Athenians  happy  in  theprofped  of  a  plen- 
«  tifulharvcftV^ 

Here,  we  are  told,  it  is  a  northerly  wind  that 
is  fuppofed  to  cauie  the  olive-blojOfom  to  faiL 
Elfewhere  the  Csecias,  or  the  nortb^eaji  wind, 
according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  tower  of 
Andrcntcus  Cyrrbejies  at  Athens,  which  is 
**  an  Oiftagon,  decorated  with  fculpture,  re- 
**  prcfcnting  the  winds,  eight  in  number.  .  .  . 
*'  A  young  Turk,"  fays  Chandler,  **  explain- 
"  ed  to  me  two  of  the  emblems ;  that  of  the 
**  figure  of  Caecias,  as  fignifying  he  made  the 
**  olives  fall;  of  Sciron,  that  he  dried  up  the 
*'  rivers  */' 

If  then  the  olive-trees  are  injured  by  a 
N.  E.  wind,  and  the  vines  by  a  S.  W,  they 
are  not  hurt  by  ihtfame  kind  of  wind :  they 
are  oppojite  winds  that  are  fupppied  to  produce 
thefe  diiicrenteiFeas  \ 

•  P.  xa6.  *  P.  103. 

^  Accordingly,  Dr.  Chandler,  who  exprefleth  fuch  an 
•bilging  concern  for  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the 
faihire  o(  their  olive-crops  five  years  together,  fitys  not 
«ne  word  of  any  loft  they  fuftained  of  their  grapes ;  and 
410  wonder,  if  tKey  are  contrary  winds  that  produce  thefe 
deftni£tive  cSe£ls  on  tbofe  two  important  trees  of  the 
Kaft. 

If 
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If  they  are  oppqfite  winds  that  produce  thefe 
f$cfira<£Hye  tSo&s  on  the  vine  and  the  ofive^ 
tfety  are  not  both  to  be  attributed  to  the  Su-^ 
myily  or  deadly  eaft  wind.     It  fhould  even 
fecm  neither  of  thefe  two  forts  of  ruinous  winds 
are  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  qualities  of  the 
Sumyel,  as  me  very  ingenious  audior,  on  whom 
I  am  now  animadverting,  fuppofes.   The  Bu,-- 
myel  is  not  known,  I  thuik,  in  Greece^  What 
effcd  is  produced  by  the  Sumyel  on  half-grown, 
grapes  and  olive^blojoms^  in  the  countries^  where 
it  blows,  if  diftindtly  noticed  there,  hath  not^ 
fo  far  as  I  know,  been  tranfmitted  to  us  in 
Europe:  but  it  is  evident,  from  thefe  cita- 
tions from  Dr.  Chandler,,  that  winds  that  are 
not  deadly,  as  the  Sumyel  is,  may  be  very  ruin- 
ous to  vines  and  6live-trees  i  and  that  thefi 
efiedts  fhould  not  be  attributed  to  this  kind 
of  fouth-eaft  wind  exclufively^  if  at  all. 

It  would  be  an  agreeable  acquiiition  to  the 
learned  world,  if  obfervations  made  in  Judea 
itfelf,  or  rather,  in  this  cafe,  in  the  land  ot 
Uz,  were  communicated  to  it,  relating  to  the 
natural  caufes  which  occafion,  from  time  to 
time,  a  difappointment  of  their  hopes  from 
their  vineyards  and  olive-plantations ;  and  the 
efFedts  of  a  violently  fultry  fouth-eaft  \yind  on 
their  moft  ufeful,  or  remarkable  vegetables. 
:  After  all,  I  very  much  queftion,  whether 
the  words  of  Elipbaz^  in  this  paflage  of  the 
took  of  Jobf  refer  to  any  bkjling  xJi  the 
vine  by  natural  caufes ;  they  feem  rather 
to  e:tpre&.  the  violentl^y  taking  away  the  un- 

I  2  ripe 
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ripe  grapes  by  the  m/d  Arabs^  of  which  I 
have  given  an  account  in  a  preceding  volume '. 
It  is  certain  ,the  virord  tranllated  here  unripe 
grapey  is  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  grapes  that 
were  £o  fer  advanced  in  growth  as  to  be  eaten, 
though  not  properly  ripened,  as  appears  from 
Jer^  xxxi.  29,  and  Ezek.  xviii.  2;  and  th« 
verb  tranllated  hsvt Jbake  off^  iignifies  remov- 
ing by  violence,  consequently  cannot  be  meant 
6f  any  thing  done  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  but  by  an  human  hand ;  and  if  fo, 
may  as  well  be  applied  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Arabs,  as  the  impetuofity  or  deleterious 
quality  of  any  wind,  the  energy  of  poetry 
making  ufc  of  a  verb  adive  inftead  of  it's 
pafSve. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  before  I  clofe,  juft  to 
take  notice,  that  the  vulgar  Latin  tranflation 
was  fo  little  apprehenfive  that  grapes,  when 
grown  to  any  confiderable  fize,  were  wont  to 
■*  drop,  that  itV  authors,  or  corrcdtors^,  have 
rendered  the  words  after  this  manner,  •*  Lsede- 
**  tur  quail  vinea  in  primo Jlore  hotxMS  ejus," 
that  is,  *'  His  clufter  fhall  be  injured  as  a 
**  vine  when  it  firft  cpmes  into  flower;''  in- 


*  Obf.  vol.  I,  ch.  2,  obf.  6.— If.  18.  5,  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  after  the  fame  manner,  which  the  Bifliop  of  London 
has  thus  tranflated,  after  a  much  more  advantageous  man- 
ner than  our  common  verfion, 

c«.  Surely  before  ifae  wmage^  when  the  bttd  is  perfcft, 

<'  And  the  bloilom  is  become  a  fwclUng  grape  $ 

<<  He  /halt  CHt  off  the  (hoots  with  pruning  hooks, 

*^  And  thft  branches  fa^  ihaU  Uke  awsy»  he  ihali  cut  down.*^ 


timxiingp 
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timatlngy  that  if  any  damage  is  done  to  the 
vine  at  all  by  an  intemperate  feafon,  theyYup- 
po&d  it  would  be  upon  \\!^  firjl  Jlowering. 

How  arduous  is  the  bufinefs  of  tranflating 
a  foreign  poem  into  Englifh  vcrfe !  A  multi- 
tude of  circumftances  muft  be  attended  to  by 
fuch  a  tranllator,  when  he  finds  himfelf  obliged, 
as  he  often  does,  to  vary  the  expreflions  a  lit- 
tle, on  account  of  his  verfe;  and,  for  want  of 
full  information  as  to  particular  points,  he 
muft  frequently  fail.  Miftakes  here  demand 
great  candour. 

Observation    CXXXVIII. 

Though  the  conveniences  they  have  in  the 

wine-countries  for  prefling  their  grapes,  were 

frequently  in  peaceful  times    in   their  vine^ 

yards^i  yet  in  times  ofapprehenfion,  it  fhould 

feem,  they  were  oftentimes  in  the  cities  tbem^ 

felves. 

Greece  in  our  times  is,  we  are  informed, 
frequently  alarmed,  and  always  under  appre- 
henfion  from  Corfairs  :  accordingly  we  find, 
that  though  the  plantations  of  olive-trees  be-- 
longing  to  Athens  are  large ^  andatfome  difiance 
from  thence,  yet  the  mills  for  grinding  and  preff^ 
ing  the  olives  are  in  that  town ;  and  this,  though, 
according  to  his  defcription,  the  great  olive- 
grove,  or  wood  of  tbefe  trees y  as  Dr,  Richard 

■  If.  5,  2,  Matt.  21.  33. 
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Chaildlcr  calls  it,  watered  by  the  Cephijfus,  is 
aboHt  three  miles  from  the  0ty^  and  has  been 
computed  as  at  leafi  Jix  miles  long  \  The  fame 
reafon  that  call  induce  men  to  fetch  their 
olives  from  a  diftance  into  their  towns,  muft 
Operate  more  or  lefs  forcibljr  with  regard  to 
their  ^pes. 

This  was,  in  particular,  I  appre^nd,  the  ftate 
of  things  at  the  time  Nehemiab  vifited  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivity.  They  had  many  enemies^ 
and  thofe  very  fpiteful,  aljout  them ;  an,d  they 
themielves  were  veiy  weak.  For  this  reafon, 
I  imaginea  mat^  of  them  trod  their  grapes  in 
Jerufalem  itfelf.  **  In  thofe  days  faw  I  in 
*^  Judsdi  fbme  treading  wine-prcflcs  on  the 
*^  Sabbath,  and  bringing  in  fheaves,  and  lading 
*\  afles ;  and  alfo  wine,  grapes,  and  figs,  and 
**  all  manner  of  burdens,  which  they  brought 
♦*  into  Jerufalein  on  the  Sabbath-day/*  Neh. 
xiii.  15.  Had  thefe  wine-prefies  been  at  a 
diftance  from  Jerufalem,  he  that  fo  ftridly 
obfcrved  the  precept  of  refting  that  day  would 
not  have  feen  that  violation  of  it.  They  ap-. 
pear  by  that  circumftance,  as  well  as  by  mc 
other  partic\ilars  mentioned  there,  to  have 
been  within  the  walls  of  Jcrufalcm. 

Our  tranflators  fecm  to  haye  been  guilty  of 
an  overfight  in  rendering  this  verfe,  wnere 
they  plainly  fuppofe,  that  Iheavcs  of  corn 
Y7CK  brought  into  Jeruialem,  at  that  very 
ficne  that  men  were  treading  the  wine-preffes^ 

?  Tm?.  in  Greece,  p.  iz6v- 
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This  is  a  ftrange  anachronifmy  fince  the  harvcft 
there  was  finifhed   in   or  before   the   third 
moDth,   and   the  vintage  was   not   till  the 
fevcnth.      It  is  described  with  great  accu- 
racy by  the  £icred  penman  of  the  2d  book 
of  Chronicles.     There    we    arc    told,    that 
when  the  Ifraelites  brought  in  the  firji-fruits  of 
their  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  honey,  and  of  all 
the  increafe  of  the  field,  and  laid  them  by  heaps, 
that  in  tne  third  mopth  they  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  heaps,  andfinijhed  them  in  the 
feventh  month ;  and  that  when  Hezeiiah  and 
the  princes  came  and  f aw  the  heaps,  they  blejfed 
the  Lord  and  his  people  \    The  corn  was  fit  to 
prefent  to  the  Lord  about  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June ;  the  wine  and  oil,  or  raUins 
and  ripe  olives,  not  till  the  end  of  September, 
or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  Oflober  *. 

It  appears  the  more  awkward,  to  talk  of  the 
bringing  in  fheaves  of  corn  at  the  fame  time 
the  wine-preffes  were  at  work,  becaufe  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  people  of  thefe  coun- 
tries immediately  tread  out  their  corn,  after 
they  have  put  or  plucked  it  up,  and  put  it  in 
proper  repofitories.  There  is  no  fuch  thing 
junong  them  as  with  us,  where  flieaves  of 
corn  n:iay  be  often  feen  many  months  after 

"  Ch.  31.  s~8. 

*  However  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  they  have 
now  a  fort  of  com  in  thofe  countries,  and  in  Judaea,  which 
is  not  ripe  'till  the  end  of  the  fummer,  which  caufed  Rau-* 
wolff  to  fiiy  it  w>s  harveft-time  when  he  arrived  at  Joppa, 
which  was  on  the  .13th  of  Sep^jmber.  Ray's  Trav. 
p.  226,  229. 
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they  were  reaped,  and  are  fometimes  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  At  the  fame  time, 
they  that  know  any  thing  of  the  Hebrew, 
know  that  the  word  they  have  tranflated 
Jheavesj  is  the  very  word  that  is  tranflated 
heaps  in  that  pafTage  of  Chronicles,  and  which 
fignifies  heaps  of  raifins,  figs,  pomegranates,- 
as  well  as  of  corn  threflied  out. 

So  then  the  words  of  Nehemiah  are  to  be 
underflood  as  fignifying.  In  thofe  days  faw  I 
in  yudahfome  treading  wine^prejjes  on  the  Sab-- 
batb^  and  bringing  in  parcels  of  grapes  for  that 
purpofe  in  baJketSj  which  they  had  laden  on  ajfes^ 
and  alfo  jars  of  wine  prejfed  elfewherey  dried 
grapes  and  figs ^  and  all  manner  of  burdens  of 
viSlualsy  which  they  fold  on  the  Sabbath:  the 
fqueezing  the  grapes  for  wine,  and  drying  them 
for  raifins,  being  it  feems,  at  leaft  frequently, 
attended,  to  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  So 
when  Dr.  Chandler  fet  out  from  Smyrna  to 
vifit  Greece,  in  the  end  oi  Augiifl,  the  vintage 
was  juft  begun,  "  the  black  grapes  being 
**  fpread  on  the  ground  in  beds,  expofed  to 
*'  the  fun  to  dry  for  raifins ;  while  in  another 
*'  part,  the  juice  was  exprefl!ed  for  wine,  a 
**  man,  with  feet  and  legs  bare,  treading  the 
*'  fruit  in  a  kind  of  ciftcrn,  with  an  hole  or 
**  vent  near  the  bottom,  and  a  vefiTel  beneath 
*^  it  to  receive  the  liquor  *." 

If  the  fame  cuftom  obtained  in  Judaea  then, 
^hich  it  feems  is  praftifed  in  Greece  nov/,  and 

■  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  2. 
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that  the  vintage  was  juft  then  finifliing,  Nehe- 
miah  muft  have  beai  particularly  galled,  for  it 
ktm%  they  finifti  their  vintage  with  dancing,  and 
therefore  I  prefume  with  fongs,  and  probably 
mufie.     For  fpcakihg  of  the  Greek  dances  \ 
of  which    fome    are   fuppofed   of  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  one,  in  particular,  called 
the  Crane,  he  fays,  **  the  peafiints  perform  it 
*'  yearly  in  the  ftreet  of  the  French  con- 
**  \tnt  *,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  vintage ; 
"  joining  hands,  and  preceding  their  mules 
**  and  their  afles,  which  are  laden  with  grapes 
in  panniers,  in  a  very  curved  and  intricate 
figure ;  the  leader  waving  an  handkerchief, 
which  has  been  imagined  to  denote  the 
clew  given  by  Ariadne  *." 
Singing  feems  to  have  been  pradlifed  by  the 
Jews  in  their  vineyards,  and  fhouting  when 
they  trod  the  grapes,  from  what  we  read.  If. 
xyi.  lo;  but  whether  dancing  too,  and  whe- 
ther they  carried  their  profanation  of  the  Sab-r 
bath  this  length,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
we  are  not  informed. 

Some  may  have  fuppofed,  that  the  words 
of  Jeremiah,  ch.  xxxi.  4,  5,  refer  to  the  joy 
expreifed  by.  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  vintage : 
"  Again,  I  will  build  thee,  and  thou  fhalt  be 
**  built,  O  virgin  of  Ifrael;  thou  ihalt  again 
**  be  adorned  with  thy  tablets,  and  (hall  go 
"  forth  in  the  dances  of  them  that  make  mer- 

"  P.  134.  *  Where  they  lodged  at  that  time. 

^  The  dance  bemg  fappofed  to  ^tve  been  invented  by 
Thefcas,  upon  his  efcapc  from  the  labyrinth. 
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*«  ry.  Thou  flialt  jrct  plant  vines  upon  the 
'^  mountains  of  Samaria ;  the  planters  (hall 
^^  plant,  and  ihall  eat  them  as  common  things." 
Vines  and  dancing  are  here  joined  together. 
.  But  I  mufl  think  it  moft  probable^  that  the 
prophet  refers  here  to  fuch  excurfions  of  joy  as 
thoie  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw :  **  There  arc 
•*  feveral  TurAiJb  and  Moorijh  youths,  and  no 
'^  fmall  part  likewife  of  the  unmarried  ibldiers, 
•*  who  attend  their  concubines,  with  wine  and 
**  muiic,  into  the  fields y  or  elfe  make  them- 
**  felveis  merry  at  the  tavern ;  a  pradlice,  in- 
**  deed,  exprefsly  prohibited  by  their  religion, 
^^  but  what  the  neceiiity  of  the  times,  and  tho 
^*  uncontroulab}e  pafiions  of  the  tranfgref- 
•*  fors,  oblige  thefe  governments  to  difpenfij 
«  with'/' 

The  Jewilh  religion  did  nc«  forbid  wine : 
and  the  going  forth  of  them  that  make  merry, 
feems  more  to  refemble  thefe  excurfions  in 
Barbary;  than  the  bringing  home  the  laft  ga- 
therings of  their  vintage  with  mufic  and 
dancing.  Nor  were  vineyards  and  fuch  ex- 
curfions totally  unconneded  together,  fince 
their  (hadinefs  made  them  extremely  proper 
for  the  reception  of  thefe  parties  of  pleafure. 

The  dances  of  the  daughters  of  Shiioh, 
mentioned  Judges  xxi,  though  performed  in 
-the  neighbourhood  of  the  vineyards  there  *,  fecm 
Jiowever  to  have  been  of  a  very  different 

•  P.  23^  ?  Vtr,  ai. 
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kind  '—a  particular  religious  fokmnity  obierved 
by  that  town. 

For  I  ft.  It  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
by  die  virgins  of  Shiloh  exclufively,  they  alone 
aaneingy  and  being  at  the  fame  time  unattended 
by  the  men;  not  to  mention  the  fuppofed 
iblitude  of  the  vineyards  at  the  time  ot  this 
feftival,  whereas  at  the  time  of  vintage  they 
would  have  been  crowded  with  people. 

2d.  It  was  a  religious  fblemnity,  for  it  is 
cxprcfsly  called  a  Feaft  of  the  Lord,  (of  Je- 
hovah,) verfe  19.    , 

3d.  It  feems  to  have  been  particular  to  the 
inlwbitants  of  that  town,  for  there  appears  to 
be  no  reaicfn  affignable  for  the  mentioning 
Shiloh  only,  if  it  had  been  a  feaft  common 
to  all  Ifrael.  The  word  indeed  is  ufed  to  ex-  ' 
prcfs  Ae  three  great  annual  feafts  of  the  Jews; 
but  not  them  only,  as  appears  from  Exod* 
xxxii.  5,  and  i  Kings  xii,  32.  The  ufe  of  the 
verb  in  i  Sam.  xxx.  16,  fliows  it  expreflei 
any  kind  of  rejoicing. 

4th.  As  there  were  fome  voluntary  annual 
folemnities  obfcrved  by  Ifrael,  fome  of  the 
mournful  kind,  as  that  for  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,  Judges  xi.  40 ;  others  of  the  joyous 
fcrt,  as  the  days  of  Purim,  Efther  ix.  20—28  : 
this  dancing  fplemnity  feems  to  have  been  one 

*  From  Uih  the  forts  of  (fcftivitv  I  have  been  difcourfing 
about :  the  public  rejoicings  of  tne  vintage,  and  the  more 
private  excyrfions.of  the  young  int9  the  QouQtry* 

of 
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pf  thefe  voluntary  joyous  appointments^  but 
peculiar  to  Shiloh. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  per- 
fedtly  innocent  ob&rvation,  founded  on  fome 
remarkable  mercy  that  had  been  granted  to 
Shiloh*  fuch  as  might  have  been  eilabliihed 
by  the  people  of  Jabefli-Gilead,  in  comme- 
-  moration  of  the  narrow  efcape  they  had  from 
Kahafh  the  Ammonite,  i  Sam.  xi  5  or  a  more 
faulty  folemnity,  which  arofe  from  an  old 
heathenifh  cuflom,  that  had  long  been  efta* 
blifhed  in  Shiloh,  in  honour  of  fome  of  their 
idols»  or  in  confequence  of  fome  vain  opinion 
that  had  prevailed  in  th^t  place. 

So  Dr»  Chandler  has  given  us,  in  the  (ame 
volume,  many  inftaAces  of  the  Greek  Chrif- 
tians  retaining  many  of  the  old  pradtices  of 
their  idolatrous  anceftors,  only  making  fooie 
little  changes,  requiiite  for  their  more  eafy  na- 
turalization in  the  Chriftian  church.  Thus, 
as  **  Athens  was  anciently  enlivened  by  the 
**  chorufes  finring  and  dancing  in  the  open 
'^  air,  in  the  m>nt  of  the  temples  of  the  gods 
"  and  round  their  altars,  at  the  feftivals  of 
"  Bacchus  and  other  holy-days  ;'*  fo  "  the 
"  Greeks  are  frequently  i^n  engaged  in  the 
**  fame  exercife,  generally  in  pairs,  efpecially 
•*  on  the  anniverfary  of  their  faints,  and  often 
•*  in  the  areas  before  their  churches,"  p.  133. 
In  p.  220,  fpeaking  of  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
in  whiph  the  virgins  of  Troezen  confecrated 
their  zones  before  marriage,  he  tells  us,  "  The 

**'famc 
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•«  fame  offering  is  ftill  feen  in  the  churches 
«*  at  Athens,  with  towels  richly  embroidered, 
•*  and  various  other  articles/*  Upoft  fpeaking 
of  Efculapius,  a  few  pages  after  *,  he  informs 
OS,  that  fince  he  has  failed  faints  hare  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  bufincfs :  **  I  hiave  feen,"  this 
writer'  adds,  ^*  patients  lying  in  beds  in  their 
••  churches  at  Athens/'  ' 

If  Shiloh  was,  at  this  very  time,  the  place 
of  their  religious  folemnitics,  this,  though  a 
relique  of  hisathen  idolatry  or  fupferftitibli, 
might  be  pradtifed  thert.  yerufalem  after- 
wards did  not  maintain  the  purity  of  Mofiiic 
inftitutions  at  all  times ;  if  it  was  a  memorial 
of  fome  deliverance,  and  perfectly  innofcent, 
it  mig^t,  certainly,  be  as;  well  pradlifed  at 
'Shiloh  as  in  any  other  Jewifli  diftri6t. 

I  will  only  add,  that  it  fliould  feem.  By 
their  lying  hid  in  the  vineyards,  that  the  vitte- 
yards  were  then  in  leaf,  and  that  this  Iblfem- 
nity  at  Shiloh  was  between  the  time  that 
leaves  firft  appeared*  on  their  vines,  that  is,  in 
that  country  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  the  time  of  vintage  in  September;  for  we  ' 
find  by  Dr.  Chandler,  that  the  cattle  in  the 
lefler  Afia  are  turned  into'  the  vineyards  im-- 
mediately  after  the  vintage  is  over,  and  prema- 
turely ftrip  off  the  leaves  *•  More  exsaftly  the 
time  of  this  event-  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  de- 
lermined  by  us  in  this  remote  age. 

■  P.  226.  *  Travels  ia  Afu,  p.  142. 

Qbser«: 
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I  have  fhewn,  in  my  preceding  obrerva«- 
tions  '^  that  vines  in  Judaeai  fometimes  grow 
againft  low  ftone-walls ;  but  I  do  not  appre<- 
hend  the  ingenious  Mr.  Barrington  can  be 
right,  when  he  fuppoies^  in  a  paper  of  his  on 
the  patriarchal  cuftoms  and  manners  %  that 
Jofeph  is  compared  to  a  vine  growing  againft  a 
nvalU  Gen.  xlix.  22. 

As  vines  are  fometimes  planted  igainfl  a 
low  wall,  they  tm^tpojjibly  be  planted  againft 
a  low  wall  furrounding  a  well :  thoueh  it  is 
difficult  to  guefs,  why  a  wall  (hould  be  built 
round  a  well,  in  a  vineyard,  of  fuch  a  height 
as  to  be  proper  for  the  fupport  of  a  vine  1  and 
if  it  were,  why  archers  fhould  direct  their  ar- 
rows againft  it,  when  it  would  be  fo  eaiy  to 
gather  the  fruit  by  hand,  without  injury. 

But  I  {hould  fuppoie  this  is  no(  an  exad 
reprefentation. 

In  the  firft  place,  a  vine  is  not  mentionedi 
it  is  only  z./ruitful-^tree^  in  general,  to  which 
Jofeph  is  compared. 

Secondly,  The  being  fituated  near  water  is 
extremely  conducive,  in  that  dry  and  hot 
country,  to  the  flourifhing  of  vegetables  in 
general;  and  trees  among  the  reft.     "  We 

came^''  iays  Maundrell\  '^  to  the  fountain 
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^*  of  Elifha,  Clofe  by  the  fountain  grows  a 
"  large  tree^  fpreading  into  boughs  over  the 
"  water,  and  here  in  the  fhade  we  took  a 
•*  collation/'  A  tree^  we  find,  planted  near 
plenty  of  water,  grows  there  to  a  large  fize. 

Thirdly,  The  wild  Arabs  of  thofe  countries 
arc  great  plunderers  of  fruit.  Maillet  affigns 
that  as  the  reafon  why  the  fruit  of  the  land 
of  ^gypt,  in  thefe  later  times,  is  not  better, 
namely,  that  they  are  wont  to  gather  it  be- 
fore it  is  properly  ripened,  on  the  account  of 
the  Arabs,  who  would  otherwife  rob  them  of 
it. 

Fourthly,  It  is  very  well  known,  that  walli 
cafily  ftop  Arabs,  who  are  continually  on 
horfeback  in  their  roving  about,  and  do  not 
care  to  quit  them,  nor  are  ^fed  to  climb  walls. 
They  had  no  better  w?iy  then  to  get  the  fruit 
of  thofe  trees,  whofe  luxuriant  boughs  ran 
over  the  walls  of  their  inclofures,  than  by 
throwing  their  bludgeons  at  them,  and  gather- 
ing up  the  fruit  that  fell  on  the  outiide  of 
the  wall.  To  thefe  things  fhould  be  added. 

Fifthly,  That  the  word  tranflated  arrows, 
means  not  only  tho&  things  that  we  are  wont 
to  call  arrows,  but  fuch  fdcks  as  arc  thrown 
by  the  hand,  as  well  as  thofe  miflile  weapons 
that  are  darted  by  means  of  a  bow;  for  we 
find  the  word  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the 
Jlaff  of  a  fpear,  i  Sam.  xvii.  7,  and  confe- 
quently  any  piece  of  wood  long  in  proportion 

•  ObC  vol,  X,  p.  89, 9o#  ^ 

to 
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to  it's  diameter,  efpecially  if  ufed  as  a  miflile 
inftrument.  The  lords  of  arrows  then,  for 
that  is  the  Hebrew  expreflion,  (conformable 
to  an  Eaftern  mode  of  fpeech,)  which  we 
tranilate  archers,  is  a  natural  defcription  of 
the  wild  Arabs,  thofe  lords  of  bludgeons,  in 
committing  their  depredations  on  the  Eaftern 
gardens  and  vineyards. 

But  this  manner  of  treating  the  vine,  would 
not  be  advantageous :  bunches  of  grapes  are 
by  no  means  thus  to  be  diflodged ;  and  the 
fall  would  fpoil  the  fruit.  But  there  are  other 
trees  whofefruit  might /ift^j  be  gathered;  among 
the  reft,  I  fhould  fuppofe  the  pomegranate^ 
whofe  fruit  has  {o  hard  a  ihell,  as  neither  to 
be  injured  by  the  fall,  or  deftroyed  by  an  ac- 
cidental blow  of  the  fticks  they  ufed  for  pelt- 
ing the  tree. 

The  deftroying  a  man  is  fometimes  com- 
pared to  the  cutting  down  a  tree  :  *^  I  knew 
*•  not,"  faid  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ^*  that  they 
*^  had  devifed  devices  againft  me,  iaying.  Let 
us  deftroy  the  tree  with  the  fruit  thereof,  and 
let  us  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
that  his  name  may  be  no  more  remember- 
**  ed,"  Jer.  xi.  19.  But  the  envious  brethren 
of  Jofeph  did  not  imbrue  their  hands  in  his 
blood,  they  did  not  deftroy  him  as  men  deftroy 
a  tree  when  they  cut  it  down,  but  they  ter- 
ribly diftreffed  him — they  fold  him  for  a  flave 
into  iEgypt :  he  had  flourijhed  in  the  favour 
of  his  famer  and  of  his  God,  like  a  tree  by  a 
rcfervoir  of  water*  but  they  for  a  time  dif- 

honoured 
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honoured  him,  as  a  tree  is  <liigraced  by 
the  breaking  it's  boughs,  and  knocking  off 
it's  leayes^  by  the  wild  Arabs,  who  want  to 
derive  fbme  advantage  from  battering  it  af- 
ter this  manner,  when  they  cannot  come  at  it 
to  deftroy  it. 
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According  to  Dr.  Richard  Chandlex^s  ob-^ 
fervations  in  the  Leffer  Afia„  it  fliould  fcem 
that  their  tame  catde  are  very  fond  oivine^ 
leaves^  and  are  .permitted  to  eat  them  ip  the 
autumn  :  this  may  ferve  to  Uluflrate  a  paflago 
in  the  writings  of  Mofes. 

•'  The  wine  of  Phygela/'  fays  the  Dodor^i 
is  commended  by  Diofcorides ;  and  it's  ter- 
ritory was  now  green  with  vines.  We  had 
remarked,  that  about  Smyrna  the  leaves 
were  decayed ^  ox  Jlripped  by  the  camels  and 
herds  of  goats ^  which  are  admitted  to  browzc 
^*  after  the  vintage '." 

He  left  Smyrna  September  30  *,  and  it  fccms 
their  vineyards  were  by  that  time  ftripped, 
though  they  ftill  continued  green  at  Phygela, 
the.  5th  or  6th  of  Oftober  \ 

I  believe  we  may  be  very  fure,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  vineyards  of  Smyrna  had  not 
difappeared  from  natural  decay  the  30th  of 
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•  Trav,  in  Afia  Minor,  p.  142.  •  P,  no. 
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iSeptember^  fincc  they  continue  longer  than 
that  time  in  our  climate ;  it  muft  have  been 
owing  then  to  their  camels  and  goats. 

If  thofe  animals  are  fo  fond  of  vine-leaves, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Mofes,  by  an  cxprefs  law  % 
forbad  a  man's  caufing  another  man's  vineyard 
to  be  eaten,  by  putting  in  his  beaji :  fince  ca- 
tnels  and  goats  are  fo  fond  of  the  leaves  of 
the  vine,  and  confequently  the  turning  any  of 
them  in  before  the  fruit  was  gatheied  muft 
have  occafioned  much  mifchief ;  and  even  q/'-^ 
ter  it  muft  have  been  an  injury,  as  it  would 
have  been  eating  up  another's /^^^/. 

If  ho\vever  thefe  leaves  were  generally  eaten 
by  cattle,  after  the  vintage  was  over,  it  feems 
to  be  rather  difficult,  how  to  explain  rfie  pro- 
,  phet's  reprefenting  the  dropping  down  of  the 
ftars  of  heaven,  in  a  general  wreck  of  the 
frame  of  nature,  by  the  falling  of  the  leaf  from 
the  vine.  If.  xxxiv,  4.  The  leaves  of  many 
other  trees  fell  in  great  numbers,  but  we  are 
fuppofing  few  or  none  of  the  leaves  of  the 
vines  in  their  vineyards  dropped,  the  cattle 
being  turned  into  their  vineyards  before  thefe 
leaves  were  wont  to  drop,  and  being  very 
fond  of  eating  them. 

I  do  not  know*  how  to  account  for  this 
otherwife,  than  by  reminding  my  reader,  that 
though  the  ancient  Ifraelites  were  in  a  man- 
ner univerfally  concerned  in  agriculture,  yet 
they  did  n^t  live  in  detached  habitations  in  the 

■  Exod.  22.  5.. 

fields, 
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fields^  as  many  of  our  people  of  that  clafs  do» 
but  in  towns  where  the  houfes  ftood  thick  to- 
gether, but  with  fome  trees  planted  near  to 
them',  whofe  fhade  their  camels  and  goats 
were  not  permitted  to  deftroy.    To  which  is 
to  be  added,  from  St.  Jerome,  that  the  air  is 
often  fo  foft,  even  late  in  the  autumn^  as  to  ad- 
mit, and  even  invite  their  fitting  abroad,  when 
the  leaves  were  fcattered  on  the  ground,  and 
confequently   fcattering   from    thefe   domejiic 
trees  *.    And  if  not,  they  could  not  well  avoid 
feeing  them  as  they  fat  in  their  houfes  clofe 
by. 

Observation    CXLI. 

The  wines  produced  in  the  Holy-Land  are, 
it  feems,  of  different  forts,  in  confequence  of 
the  vines  there  being  of  different  kinds. 

This  is  common  in  other  countries,  and 
'  is  exprefsly  taken  notice  of  by  travellers  as  to 
the  wine  made  by  the  monks  of  Canobine  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  of  which  I  have  taken  no- 
tice in  another  article :  one  fort  being  red, 
the  befl:  of  the  colour  of  gold. 

There  is,  it  is  found,  a  like  difference  in  the 
adjoining  country.  So  the  gentleman  that 
travelled  in  thefe  countries  in  1774  remarked, 
that  the  grapes  of  the  Holy-Land  that  he 
faw  were  chiefly  blacky  while  thofe  of  Coelo- 
Syria  are  remarkable  for  their yfe^,  and  moflly 

•  Sec  Obf.  36.  vol.  3^      *  See  Obf.  vol.  i,  ch.  i,  obf.  5. 
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white.  This  implies  that  thofe  he  law  were^ 
at  leaft  comparatively  fpeaking,  fmall  to  the 
Syriafli,  as  well  as  of  a  diflfercnt  colour. 

Accordingly  the  Scriptures  fpcak  of  r^/wine> 
If.  Ixiii.  2 ',  as  ^ell  as  of  the  blood  of  the 
^rape,  Deut.  »adi.  14,  which  term  may, 
f)ofiibly,  be  defigned  to  indicate  it's  colour  \ 

The  wine  made  from  thefc  black  grapes  he 
found  very  indifferent :  whether  from  the  real 
quality  of  the  grape,  or  bad  method  of  making 
flie  wine,  he  could  not  fay. 

Biit  though  this  gentleman  lecms  to  have 
feen  no  grapes  of  a  large  fize  in  Judaa,  as  he 
had  in  Coelo-Syria,  yet  there  are  fome  fuch 
growing  there,  though  he  happened  not  to 
fee  them ;  or  at  leaft  there  did  a  thoufand 
'years  ago  :  for  d'Herbelot  tells  us,  in  his  Bib- 
liotheque  Orientale,  from  the  Periian  hifto- 
rian  Khondemir,  **  that  Jezid  being  in  Palctf- 
'*  the,  which  he  calls  *Beled  Arden,  or  the 
"  country  of  Jordan,  and  diverting  himfelf 
**  in  a  garden  with  one  of  his  women,  of 
•*  whom  he  was  paffionately  fond,  they  fet 
*•  before  him  a  collation  of  the  moji  excellent 
^*  fruits  of  that  country :  during  this  little  rc- 

paft,  he  threw  a  fingle  grape  to  the  lady» 

which  {he  took,  and  putting  it  to  her 
•*  mouth  to  eat  it,  fhe  let-^it  flip  down  her 

•  The  term  blocd  there  fcems  to  refer  to  die  cobur  of 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  or  of  the  wine  produoed  by  it,  fince 
•therwife  it  fliould  feem  that  a  word  fignifying  tgars  would 
have  been  uled,  aafwerable  to  tbr  nuur^iiuil  tranfladon  of 
£xod.  22.  29. 

« throat. 
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^^  ^roat^  and  being  very  large^  fucli  as  that 
**  cotmtry  produced^  it  ftopped  her  breathy  an4 
«  iUfJed  her  in  an  inftant  \.'* 

This  furpriiing  accident,  which  it  i^^eiQs 
threw  the  Khalife  into  fuch  a  melancholy  a$ 
brought  that  great  prince  to  the  grave,  hap* 
pened  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  723  ;  but 
Palaeftinp  has  undergone  great  alterations  iince 
that  time. 

Doubdan,  however,  tells  us,  that  travelling 
in  the  country  about  Bethlehem  he  found  a 
moft  delightful  valley,  full  not  only  of  aro- 
matic herbs  and  rofe-bu/hes,  but  planted  with 
vines,  which  he  fuppofed  were  of  the  choiceft 
Jcind,  and  that  it  was  indeed  the  valley  of 
Efhcol,  from  whence  the  fpies  carried  that 
prodigious  bunch  of  grapes  to  Mofcs,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  book  of  Numbers  %  **  It  is 
**  true,"  fays  this  writer,  **  I  have  fceo  no 
'*  fuch  bunches  of  grapes,  not  having  been 
**  here  in  the  time  of  vintage ;  but  the  monks 
^*  afTured  roe  that  they  ftill  find  here  fome 
^  that  weig^  ttn  or  twelve  pounds.  As  to 
•*  the  wine^  I  have  taftcd  of  it  many  times, 
♦*  and  have  always  found  it  the  moil  agrec- 
^*  able  of  that  made  in  the  Holy-Land.  \% 
*'  is  a  white  wine,  which  has  however  fome- 
'*  thing  of  a  reddifh  caft,  is  fomewhat  of  the  - 
'*  mufcadel  kind,  and  very  delicious  to  drink, 
**  without  producing  any  bad  effedls '." 

'  Art.  Jezid  Ben  Abdalmalelc^  *  Ch.  13.  23,  24* 

•  Voy.  dc  U  Terie^Sainte,  p*  i5>^ 
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There  are  then  different  kinds  of  grapes  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  fome  red,  fome  wnite  ; 
and  though  they  labour  under  great  dif- 
couragements  as  to  the  making  of  wine  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  .and  confequently 
much  of  it  may  be  poorly  managed,  one  fort, 
'  at  leaft,  appeared  very  delicious  to  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  wines  of  France. 


Observation    CXLII. 

It  is  furprifing  to  me,  that  St.  Jerome  fhould 
feem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  that 
excellency  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  which  gives 
it  the  fuperiority  above  all  the  wines  of  that 
part  of  the  world ;  and  it  feems  to  me  almoft 
as  aftonifhing,  that  commentators  on  the  pro- 
phet Hofea  ihould  content  themfelves  with 
quotations  from  ancient  writers,  of  the  moft 
*uague  kind,  inftead  of  pofitive  evidences  of  it's 
exquifitenefs. 

That  St.  Jerome  appears  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  tHe  exquifitenefs  of  this  kind  of  wine, 
though  he  lived  long  in  Judaea,  is  fufficiently 
evident  from  what  he  fays  in  his  Commentary, 
on  Hofea  xiv.  7: — *'  The  fcent  thereof," 
(or,  according  to  the  marginal  tranflation, 
the  memorial  thereof,)  **  ihall  be  as  the 
•*  wine  of  Lebanon;'*  on  which  he  tells  his 
readers",  ^*  We  may  call  that  the  wine  of  Le- 

*'  banon 

'  Vinum  autem  Libani  poflumus  appellarc  mixtum  & 
•onditum  thymiamatc ;   ut  odorem  fuavlflimum  habeat : 

vd 
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**  banon  which  is  mixed  and  prepared  with 
**  fome  fragrant  fubftance,  that  it  may  have 
•*  the  moft  delicious  fmells  or  that  may  be 
**  called   the  wine    of  Lebanon  which   was 
**  poured  out  before  the  Lord  in  the  temple, 
**  concerning  which  we  read  in  Zechariab^- 
^^  *  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon/  "     Could 
the  man  that  wrote  after  this  manner,  know  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  natural  exquifitenefs  of  the 
tafte  of  one  fort  of  wine  produced  in  Le- 
banon, and.  peculiar  to   it,  therefore  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  place  of  it's  pro- 
dudlion  ? 

The  remarks  that  fome  later  commentators 
have  made,  on  the  words  of  the  prophet,  are 
almoft  as  aftonifhing,  being  loofc  and  indif- 
tind:  accounts,  of  the  excellency  of  fome  of 
the  wines  produced  in  that  part  of  the  world,* 
not  appropriate  to  Lebanon.  David  Kimchi, 
the  celebrated  Jewijh  Rabbi,  is  in  particular 
quoted ",  as  citing  a  ph3^cian-  who  affirmed, 
that  the  wine  of  Lebanon ,  of  Hermony  of  Car ^ 
mely  of  the  mountains  oflfraely  andofjerufalem, 
and  of  Caphtory  for  fmelly  tajie^  and  ufefulnefs 
for  medical  purpofesy  excelled  all  others.  Is  this 
a  proper  proof  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of 
the  wine  of  Lebanon  above  others  ?  Is  this 
any  thing  more  than  the  putting  it  on  a  level 
w/ith  the  reft  of  the  wines  of  Judaea,  and  thofe 

.  vel  vinum  Libani  quod  Domino  libatur  in  templo ;  de  quo 
in  Zacbaria  fub  Libani  vocabulo  legimus :  Apcri  Libane 
portas  tuas. 

'  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc. 
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of  Capbtor,  which  fbme  of  the  learned  have 
fuppoied  to  mean  Crete '  ? 

I  fhould  fuppofe  the  accounts  of  modern 
travellers^  concerning  the  wine  of  Lebanon, 
muil  be  much  more  iatis&dory. 

**  The  patriarch/*  fays  Rauwolff,  peaking 
of  hk  viuting  Mount  Libanus,  "  was  very 
*•  merry  with  us,  and  prefented  us  with  fome 
•'  Venice  bottles  of  bis  wine,  whereof  we 
^^  drank  a  good  deal,  for  it  was  fo  pleafant 
**  that  I  mu^  confefs  that  I  never  in  all  n^  life 
'*  drank  any  like  it  *."  He  afterwards  men* 
tions^  his  fupping  with  the  patriarch,  and  fbme 
of  his  fraternity,  at  Canobine,  adding,  "  They 
treated  us  very  well,  and  gave  us  fbme  wbite^ 
wine  to  drink  (which  was  better  than  that 
we  drunk  on  the  hill,*'  meaning  fome  that 
was  given  him  by  the  common  Maronites  in 
his  afcent,)  "  in  Venice  glafles,  the  like  nobere^ 
^^  of  is  not  to  be  found,  neither  in  Candia  nor 
^«  Cyprus  \'' 

Lie  Bruyn  is  the  next  I  would  cite.  His 
teftimony  is  as  follows.  "  But  if  it  were  only 
**  for  what  I  am  going  to  mention,  Canobin  * 
•*  would  be  preferable  to  all  other  places; 
•*  that  is,  on  account  of  their  having  there 
^*  better  and  more  delicate  wines  tban  are  to  be 
^^  found  any  wbere  elfe  in  the  world.  They 
^*  are  red,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  fo  oily 

■  Vitringa  in  Jc&iam,  cap.  14.  •  Ray*«  Coll.  of 

Travels,  p.  205.  «  P.  207.  ♦  A  celcbraud 

vonaftery  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

"  that 
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*•  that  they  adhere  to  the  glaR  Accordingly 
**-  the  prophet  Hofea  derives  a  comparifon 
•'  from  it,  when  he  fays,  ch.  xir.  8,  ...  the 
**  Imell  of  each  of  diem  fhall  be  as  the  wincf 
^  of  Lebanon.  .  .  .  The  other  wines  are  not 
'*  near  fo  good  there,  but  in  much  greater 
^^  abundance.  As  the  patiiarch  appeared  to 
'^  have  a  great  efleem  for  us,  he  dways  cauied 
"  the  beft  to  be  given  us.  I  found  it  fo  ex- 
•*  cellent,  that  I  did  not  think  I  ever  tafted 
'*  any  kind  of  drink  more  delicious  *.'* 

I  will  only  add  one  more,  Monfieur  de  Bt 
Roque,  who,  in  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Sy- 
ria, fpcaking  of  his  vifiting  Canobine  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  tells  us  that,  when  he  was  there, 
the  greatefi  part  of  the  monks  'were  abfent^  en^ 
gaged  in  their  vintage.  That  they  were  invited 
by  thofe  that  remained  to  dine  there.  That  th^ 
accordingly  eat  with  a  venerable  old  man,  wbo 
aSled  as  the  thenjuperior  of  the  houfe.  That 
this  good  father  entertained  them  very  agreeably 
during  the  repaji^  which  conjifted  of  eggs  and 
dives.  To  which  he  adds,  **  But  it  would  be 
*^  difficult  to  find  elfewhere  more  excellent 
*^  wines  than  what  he  gave  us :  which  cauied 
**  us  to  think  the  reputation  of  the  wine  of 
•*  Lebanon,  of  which  a  prophet  fpeaks»  was 
**  well  founded.  Thefe  wines  are  of  two 
**  forts ;  the  moft  common  is  the  red,  and 
^*  the  moft  exquifite  is  of  the  colour  of  our 

■  Tome  2,  ch.  57. 
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*.'  mufcadine  wine :  they  call  it  go/den  wini, 
^*  on  account  of  it's  colour "."     ^ 

After  this,  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  the 
excellency  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  and  it's 
fuperiority  to  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  thofe  indeed  elfewhere  that  have  been 
moil  celebrated — the  Cretan  and  that  of  Cy- 
prus. 

.  They  are  not  indeed  all  the  wines  that  grow 
on  this  mountain  that  are  fo  fuperior  in  qua- 
lity; that  prefented  by  the  peafants  to  RauwolfF 
was  far  inferior  to  that  prepared  for  the  pa- 
triarch. But  when  the  wine  of  Lebanon  is 
Ipoken  of,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  beft  is 
undoubtedly  meant.  Le  Bruyn  feems  to  have 
been  miftaken,  when  he  fuppofed  he  was  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  the  patriarch,  who  treated  him 
with  redv/inc,  that,  though  very  excellent,  not 
being  the  beft,  which  is,  it  feems,  of  the  co- 
lour of  gold,  confequently  a  kind  of  white- 
wine. 

All  that  is  fafther  requifite  to  be  added 
feems  to  be  this,  that  it  is  the  celebrity^  or 
memorial^  as  it  is  tranflated  in  the  margin, 
that  feems  to  be  meant  by  the  prophet,  the 
/cent  of  this  rich  wine  not  being  the  moft  re- 
•  markable  of  it's  qualities  :  to  which  is  to  be 
added,  that  Utitfmell  of  Lebanon  had  been  be- 
fore mentioned ;  and  that  the  word  more  pro-' 
perly  fignifics  it's  being  celebrated,  or  held  in 

*  Voy.  de  Syrie  &  du  Mont  Liban.  tome  i,  p.  54,  55. 

remembrance. 
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remanbrancc,  than  the  exquifitenefs  of  it's 
Jme/L  , 

How  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Jerome  was  not 
fenfible  of  this  fuperiority,  of  fome  of  the  wines 
of  Lebanon  to  thofe  of  other  places,  may  be 
a  fubjeft  of  curious  enquiry,  but  not  neceiTary 
to  the  illuftration  of  the  paflage  I  am  con- 
fidering  here.  Whether  locu^s  had  injured 
their  vines  in  that  age,  and  funk  the  reputa- 
tion of  what  they  produced,  which  Dr.  Shaw 
tells  us  was  the  caufe  of  great  degenerating  of 
the  wines  of  Algiers  in  his  time ;  or  whether 
it  was  owing  to  civil  commotions  in  this 
mountain,  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  and  there 
being  no  perfon  there  of  fuch  confequence  as 
to  engage  them  to  take  due  care  in  maldng 
their  wines,  in  his  time,  I  fhall  leave  to  others 
to  enquire ;  but  it  is  fufficiently  plain  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  fuperiority  of  this  fort 
of  wine. 


Observation    CXLIII  *. 

Perhaps  all  the  three  verfes  of  this  para- 
graph of  Hofea  *,  relating  to  the  promife  of 
God  to  Ifrael,  to  recover  that  people  from  the 
low  ftate  into  which  their  iniquities  had  re- 

•  N.  B.  This  article,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was 
written  before  the  Bifhop  of  Waterford  paid  me  the  oblig- 
ing compliment  offending  me  his  Tranflation  of,  and  Com- 
ment on,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

*  Hof.  14.  5,  6,  7. 

doccil 
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duced  them^  maj  be  beft  illuiltated:  by  cH^ 
viding  it  in  ibme  fuch  way  as  this  : 

1  will  be  as  the  dew  to  Israel:  % 

He  (hall  flouriih  as  the  lily,  and  cafl  forth  his  roots; 

As  Lebanon  his  branches  ihall  fhoot  out ; 

And  his  beauty  (hall  be  as  the  olive-tree  \ 

And  fragrance  ihall  be  to  hitn  like  that  of  Lebanpn^ 

They  that  dwell  under  his  (hadow  (hall  recover, 

They  (hall  revive  as  a  garden,  and  they  (hall  flouriih  as 

a  vine : 
His  memorial '  ihall  hs  like  the  wine  of  Lebanon* 

St.  Jerome  has  gone  before  me^  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  divided  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  £bcond  and  third  lines ;  and  as  a 
caph  is  apparently  wanting  in  the  7th  verfe, 
axid  is  fuppofed  to  be  jR}  by  our  tranHators^ 
'  who  have  fupplied  the  wi^nt  0/  it  by  inicrting 
the  particle  as^  which  the  caph  fignifies, 
"  they  fhall  revive  «  the  com,'*  I  think  it  is 
no  harfh  conjedure  to  fuppoie  that  the  daletb, 
the  firft  letter  of  the  word  tranilated  corn,  was 
originally  a  caph  5  and  if  it  were,  the  two  re- 
maining letters  will  fignify  a  garden,  which 
reading  is  extremely  natural. 

This  reading,  hovjrevef ,  doth  not  appear  in 
the  various  ledions  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  can 
only  be  confidercd  as  a  cohjedture. 

The  image  in  geaenil  made  ufe  of  here  by 
Hofea,  is  the  change  that  takes  place  upon 
the  defcent  of  the  dew  of  autumn  on  the  be- 
fore parched  earthy  where  every  thing  appear* 

?  ifracrs. 
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«d  dead  or  dying,  upon  wliich  they  imme- 
diately become  lively  and  delightfiil,  Ifrael 
by  their  fins  reduced  thcmfelves  into  a  wretch- 
ed difgraceful  ftate,  like  that  of  the  earth  when 
no  rain  or  dew  has  defcended  of  a  kwig  time^ 
but  God  promifed  he  would  heal  their  back- 
jQidings,  and  would  recover  them  to  a  flourifh- 
ing  ftate. 

The  gentleman  that  vifited  the  Holy-Land 
in  autumn  1774,  found  the  dews  very  copious 
then,  as  well  as  the  rain,  and  particularly  ob- 
fcrved,  in  journeying  from  Jertifalem,  a  very 
grateful  fceilt  arifing  from  the  aromatic  herbs 
growing  there,  fuch  as  rofemaryj  wild  thyme, 
balm^  &c.  I  will  be,  faith  God,  that  to  Ifrael 
that  the  dew  is  to  the  parched  earth,  when  for 
a  long  time  there  has  been  neither  dew  nor  rain. 
So  Mofes  fuppofes  the  great  advantage  of  dew 
to  vegetation,  in  his  blefling  the  j)Ofterity  of 
Jofeph*. 

If  the  fragrant  herbs  between  Jerufalem  and 
yoppa  afforded  fuch  a  grateful  fmell,  as  to  en- 
gage this  ingenious  traveller  to  ranark  it  in 
his  Journal,  the  fccnt  oi  Lebanon  muft  have 
been  exquifite,  for  Mr.  Maundrell  found  the 
great  rupture  in  that  mountain,  in  which  Ca^ 
nobine  is  fituated,  had  **  both  fides  exceeding 
•  *  fteep  and  high,  cloathed  vn^fragrant  greens 
from  top  tobottom,  and  every  where  refrefhed 
with  fountains,  falling  down  from  the  rocks 
in  pleafant  cafcades;  the  ingenious  work  of' 
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*'  nature '/'     No  other  illuftration  is  wanted 
of  that  line, 

^  Fragrance  fhall  be  to  him  like  that  of  Lebanon«'' 

It  will,  in  like  manner,  be  fullEcient  as  te 
the  fecond  line,  to  fet  down  a  paffage  from 
Dr.  Rufleirs  account  of  the  natural  hiftory 
of  Aleppo  :  "  After  the  firft  rains  in  the  ^^»- 
"  tumn^  the  fields  every  where  throw  out 
**  the  autumnal  lily  daffodil^  and  the  few 
**  plants  Which  had  flood  the  fummer  now 
*^  glow  with  frefti  vigour*.*'  Only  adding, 
that  Rauwolff  found  this  kind  of  Itlyy  which 
he  calls  bemerocallisy  in  the  Holy-Land  ^,  as 
well  as  about  Tripoli^. 

The  other  trees  of  Lebanony  as  well  as  the 
cedars,  are  admired  by  travellers  on  account 
of  their  enormous  lize,  which  is  the  circum- 
ftance  alluded  to  in  the  third  line.  So  de  la 
Roque,  defcribing  his  afcending  this  moun- 
'  •  tain,  fays,  the  farther  they  advanced^  the  more 
hermitages  they  met  withy  together  with  the  lit^ 
tie  chapels  belonging  to  them ;  and  the  loftier 
the  trees,  which  for  the  moji  part  were  plane -^ 
trees y  pines y  cyprejfesy  and  ever^-green  oaks ';  and 
RauwoliF,  after  mentioning  feveral  kinds  of 
trees  and  herbs  which  he  found  there,  goes 
on,  But  chiefly y  and  in  thegreatefi  number y  were 
the  maple-treesy  which  are  large,  big,  high, 

f  P.  143.  »  P.  42.  »  P.  228. 

♦  P.  47,  where  he  defcribes  them  as  a  kind  of  wild 
white  lilies,  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  called  hcmero^ 
fallss.  *  Tome  i,  p.  48,  49. 
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and  expand  thcmfelves  very  much  with  their 
branches  \  But,  above  all,  the  fize  of  the  ce- 
dars attrads  admiration  :  **  I  meafured,''  fays 
Maundrell,  "  one  of  the  largeft,  and  found  it 
12  yards  6  inches  in  girt,  and  yet  found; 
and  37  3^rds  in  the  fpread  of  its  boughs* 
At  about  5  or  6  )rards  from  the  ground, 
"  it  was  divided  into  5  limbs,  each  of  which 
**  was  equal  to  a  great  tree*/'  No  other 
conmxent  is  wanting  for  the  line, 

■   ^  As  Lebanon  his  blanches  (hall  flioot  out.'* 

The  beauty  of  the  olive-tree  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  being  confidercd 
in  a  preceding  volume,  I  fhall  fay  nothing 
about  it  here. 

And  not  only  was  Ifrael  to  regain  it*s  for- 
mer prolperity,  but  thofe  finaller  tribes  of 
people  that  were  connedled  with  Ifrael,  and 
Ihared  in  .it's  depreffion,  which  are  defcribed 
by  the  words  dwelling  under  his  fhadow. 

They  were  to  revive  as  the  corn^  or  rather 
as  a  garden.  Corn  is  not  at  all  remarkable 
for  reviiiing.  It  can  bear  confiderable  droughty 
and  it  was  wont  to  be  reaped  in  Judaea,  before  the 
ceflation  of  the  rains,  or  immediately  ^^r. 
But  a  garden  muft  have  often  fufFered  for 
want  of  proper  fupplies  of  water,  and  accord- 
ingly Ifaiah  threatens,  "  Ye  fhall  be  as  an  oak 
^*  whofe  leaf  fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that 
'*  hath  no  water^*  ch.  i.  30. 

*  P.  206.  *  P.  142. 
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The  laft  of  thdfe  eiglut  lines  leem  to  refer 
to  a  vine  that  ha4  l)een  ii^ipped  of  it's  leaves^ 
and  afterwards  flouriihed  agaLn^  recovecing  it's 
loft  verdure.     Several  trees  will  Ao  this,  but 
a  vine,  being  of  fuch  coniequence  to  the 
comfort  of  their  lives,  wouJId  be  v^ry  particu^ 
larly  remarked,  and  might  be  oftener  Gripped 
of  it's  leaves  than  other  trees.     Locu/is  left 
mof^  ibrts  of  trees  bare,  when  th^  came  as  4i 
fcourge  to  a  country,  as  well  as  |he  vine^  as 
we  read  Joel  i.  12  ;  but  it  may  be  that  vines 
loft  their  leaves,  not  unfrcquently,  from  fome 
czjjSc  peculiar  to  thena,  as  was  die  cafe  with 
xe£pt&  to  young  figs,  according  to  the  re- 
preientation  of  a  prophet.  If.  xxxiv.  4.      A 
vine's  recovering  ifs  leaves^  after  having  loft 
them,  from  whatever  caufe  it  might  proceed, 
was  certainly  a  lively  image  of  the  recovering 
of  the  dependencies  on  the  Jewi/h  kingdoms, 
from  that  ft:ate  of  affliiStion  which  they  had 
ihared  in  common  with  Ifrael  iJlowJy^  perhaps, 
uifotnereJ^eBs^  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  vine^  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw,  but  however  to  a  vety 
defirable  degree.  *^  The  wine  oi  Algiers^  before 
*•  the  locufts  deftroyed  the  vineyards  in  the 
**  years  172a  and  1724,  was  not  inferior  to  the 
**  beft  hermitage  eitner  in  brifknefs  of  tafte  or 
*'  flavour^    But  fince  that  time  it  is  much  de- 
generated, having  not  hitherto  (1732)  re- 
covered it'^  ufual  qualities ;  though,  even 
with  this  difadvantagc,  it  may  ftill  difpute 
the  preference  vvith  the  common  wines  of 

*'  Spain 
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'*  Spain  or  Portugar."  As  to  the  v;ine  of 
Lebanon,  it  has  been  confidcrccj  in  another 
article. 

Observation    CXLIV. 

It  is  a  common  management  in  the  Eaft, 
to  fet  the  ^ry  herbage  on  fire,  before  the  dc- 
fccnt  of  the  autumnal  rains,  which  fires,  fcnr 
want  of  care,  often  do  great  damage.  It  is  no  ' 
wonder  then  that  Mofes  has  taken  notice  of 
fires  of  this  kind  %  and,  by  an  exprefs  law, 
made  thofe  liable  to  make  all  damages  gopd, 
who  either  malicioufly,  or  by  great  negligence, 
pccafioned  them,  and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate 
that  paflage. 

Dr.  Chandler,  Ipeaking  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smyrna,  fays,  *^  In  the  latter  cad  of 

July,  clouds  began  to  appear  fr^m  the  South. 

The  air  was  repeatedly  cooled  by  ihowcrs, 
**  which  had  fallen  elfewhere,  and  it  was  cafy 
**  to  foretell  the  approaching  rain,  ^bis  was 
**  the  fe^on  for  confuming  the  dry  herbage 
"  and  undergrowth  on  the  mountains  i  and  wc 
"  often  faw  the  fire  blazing  in  the  wind,  an4 
*'  fpreading  a  thick  fmoke  along  their  fides'.'' 

The  fame  ingenious  traveller,  in  another 
place*,  mentions  the  alarming  efFeds  of  a  fire 
kin{iled  by  accident.  Having  been  employed, 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  in  taking  a  plan,  and 

■  Shaw*s  Trav.  p.  146.  *  E»od.  22.  b. 

^  P.  276.  ♦  P.  30,  31. 
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two  views  of  a  principal  ruin  at  Troas ;  he 
goes  on,  **  We  dined  under  a  fpreading  tree 
**  before  the  arcade,  knd  had  juft  refumed  our 
'*  labour,  when  we  were  almoft  reduced  to 
•*  fly  with  precipitation.  One  of  the  Turks, 
**  coming  to  us,  emptied  the  ^fhes  from  his 
*'  pipe,  and  a  fpark  of  fire  fell  unobferved  in 
*'  the  grafs,  which  was  long,  parched  by  the 
*^  fun,  and  inflammable  like  tinder.  A  briik 
«*  wind  foon  kindled  a  blaze,  which  withered 
**  in  an  inftant  the  leaves  of  the  bufhes  and 
**  trees  in  it's  way,  feized  the  branches  and 
**  roots,  and  devoured  all  before  it  with  pro- 
**  digious  crackling  and  noife,  and  with  a 
**  thick  fmoke  j  leaving  the  ground  black,  and 
**  the  ftones  hot.  We  were  much  alarmed, 
**  as  a  general  conflagration  of  the  country 
**  fecmed  likely  to  enfue.  The  Turks  with 
**  their  fabres  cut  down  boughs,  and  we  all 
**  begun  buflfetting  the  flames,  which  were  it 
*'  length  fubdued;  the  ruins  fomewhat  re- 
"  tarding  their  progrefs,  and  enabling  us  to 
"  combat  them  more  eflfedlually.  The  fl:rug- 
"  gle  lafted  about  an  hour,  and  a  confiderable 
**  tradt  of  ground  was  laid  wafte.  Clofe  by 
"  was  an' area  with  dry  matted  grafs,  where 
•*  no  exertion  could  have  delayed  it  for  a 
"  moment,  but  the  fire  muft  have  acquired 
**  a  maftery,  and  have  ravaged  uncontrolled, 
"  until  repelled  by  the  wind." 

Thefe  fires  are  mentioned  in  three  or  four 
other  places  of  this  volume  of  Travels,  but  they 
were  all  in  autumn.  However,  as  the  fummers 
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of  the  Eaft  are  pcrfedHy  dry,  and  the  drought 
begins  fome  time  before  harveft,  the  law  of 
Mofes  very  properly  vntntions Jianding  corn  as 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  fire.  Two  inftances 
arc  accordingly  men  tionea  in  Scripture,in  which 
the  ftanding  corn  was  fet  6n  fire  and  dcftrOyed, 
Judges  XV.  5,  and  2  Sam.  xiv.  30. 

Mofes,  in  that  paflagc  of  Exodus,  mentions 
Jiacks  of  corn  along  with  the  ftanding  corn, 
and  other  damage  that  might  be  done  to  a 
field :  '^  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns, 
"  fo  that  the  ftacks  of  corn,  or  the  ftanding 
*'  corn,  ^r  the  field  be  confumcd  therewith; 
**  he  that  kindleth  the  fire  fhall  furely  make 
"  reftitution."  That  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
Samfon  juft  now  cited,  explains  what  kind  of 
damage  ifiight  be  done  to  a  field,  bcfides  the 
confuming  the  corn  there :  **  And  when  he 
*•*  had  fet  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go 
*^  into  the  ftanding  corn  of  the  Philiftines, 
**  and  burnt  up  both  the  fhocks,  and  alfo 
**  the  ftanding  com,  with  the  vineyards  and 
^'  olives":' 

So  in  one  of  the  conflagrations  Dr.  Chand- 
ler faw  in  the  Leffer  Afia,  he  fays  *,  **  We  had 
"  been  expofed  this  day,  without  any  flieltcr, 
**  to  the  fun.    An  accidental  fire  had  fcorched 


'  The  Arabs  now  are  wont,  in  making  war,  to  cut 
down  olive-trees,  fee  vol.  2,  ch.  8,  obf.  20 ;  but  this  pa£- 
fagc  (hows  the  olive-trees  were  fometimes  burnt,  which  is 
fuppofed  alfo  in  Jer.  1 1.  16,  "A  green  olive-tree ;  with  the 
^^  noife  of  a  great  tumult  he  hath  kindled  fire  upon  it/' 

*  P.  180. 
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the  bufhes  by  the  way,  and  deftroyed  thdr 
leaves,  and  the  ground  was  bare  and  parch- 
ed." A  few  pages  after  *  there  is  a  ftronger 
defcription  of  this  fire  :  "  The  Hopes,'*  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  mountain  of  marble  over  which  he 
pafled,  "  were  covered  with  large  pines, 
**  many  fcorched  or  fallen,  and  fome  then  on 
y  fire.  The  conflagration,  we  have  before 
"  mentioned,  had  extended  far  into  the  coun- 
y  try,  fpreading  wide,  as  driven  on  and  di- 
**  reifted  by  the  wind."  How  deflruftive  is 
fire  in  thofe  hot  countries,  in  the  fummer 
heats,  not  only  to  the  parched  grafs  and  weeds, 
but  to  fhrubs  and  lofty  trees  too  * ! 

It  was  highly  neceffary  then  to  guard  againft 
fuch  devaflations,  more  efpecially,  as  nothing 
is  more  common  there  than  the  fhepherds 
^continuing  abroad  a//  night  with  their  flocks, 
but  not  without  fires :  we  have  a  multitude 
of  inftances  of  that  kind  in  this  volume. 
,  It  will  be  fufficient  to  quote  one  in  the 
beginning  '  of  thefe  Travels :  "  We  could 
"  difcern  fires  on  Lejbos^  as  before  on  feveral 
**  iflands  and  capes,  made  chiefly  by  fifher- 
men  znApepherdsy  who  live  much  abroad 
in  the  air ;  or  to  burn  the  flrong  flalks  of 
the  Turkey  wheat  and  the  dry  herbage  on 
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•  P.    192. 

*  Severe  as  fuch  devaftations  may  be,  fomething  more 
terrible  feems  to  be  meant  by  Jeremiah,  ch.  51.  25,  name- 
ly, a  volcano.  To  which  St.  John  alfo  feems  to  allude, 
Rev.  8.  8. 

»  P.  10. 
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**  fhe  mountains.     In  the  day-time  a  column 
**  of  finoke  often  afcends,  vifible  afar.*' 

How  requiiite  was  great  caution  in  a  coun* 
try  where  fires  in  the  open  a^r  were  fo  coni- 
mon^  ou  the  one  hand  j  and  the  herbage  of 
the  ground  fo  parched  and  dry  on  the  other! 
and  to  make  them  cautious^  how  necefTary 
was  an  exprefs  law  ! 

It  is  well  known  that  heaps  of  corn  are 
not  long  left  in  their  fields :  they  are  foon 
trodden  out.  This  writer  himfelf  takes  notice  ^ 
of  it.  T^be  haryejiy  he  and  his  companions 
obferved,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna, 
was  in  yune^  and  the  heat  then  was  excej/ive. 
He  adds,  **  The  harvcft  was  prefently  over. 
■"  The  flieaves  were  colleded  in  the  field, 
^^  and  the  grain  ti'odden  out  by  buffaloes:" 
P*  276.  JVTofes  then,  by  particularly  men- 
tioning the  corn  in  it's  heaps,  after  being  cut, 
intirnates,  that  in  that  law,  he  had  a  particu-^ 
lar  view  to  defigned  and  malicious  conflagra- 
tions, fince  the  corn  lies  in  the  heap  but  a  ' 
very  little  while,  and  yet  it  is  exprefsly  men- 
tionedv  as  what  might  probably  be  it's  ftate, 
when  a  fire  was  kindled. 

This  circumftance  difcovers  an  impropriety, 
in  our  tr^nflation  of  Exod.  xxii.  6,  where 
thefe  .heaps  are  Q2X!i!^^  Jiacks  of  corn.  The 
fiacking  of  corn^  in  our  agricultural  language, 
means,  the  collecting  corn  in  the  ftraw  into 
hcap5,  larger  or  fmaller  as  it  happens,  defign- 
ed- to  continue  for  fomc  confiderable  fpace  of 
time;  whereas  the  heaps  of  the  Eaft  are  only 
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the  difpofing  the  corn  into  a  proper  form,  to 
be  immediately  trodden  out.  They  are  not 
wont  to  ftack  corn,  in  our  f^nfe  of  the  word, 
in  thofe  countries. 

The  term  Jljock^  by  which  it  is  tranflated 

in  twp  other  places,  is  lefs  exceptionable,  but 

not  perfedly  expreflive  of  the  original  idea. 

We  put  together,  or  heap  up  our  corn,  not  fully 

^    ripe,  in  parcels  which  are  called  fhocks,  that 

it  may  more  perfeftly  ripen  after  being  cut, 

but  the  original  word  means  an  heap  of  corn 

fully  ripe,  (fee  Job  v,  26,)  means,  in  a  word, 

the  heaps  of  the  Eaftern  threfliing- floors,  ready 

-to  be  trodden  out, 

The  fubftances  on  which  fire  is  fuppofed 
firft  to  faft^n,  is  exprefled  by  a  word  which  i5 
tranflated  in  our  verfion  thorns,  and  is  rendered 
fo  nine  times  out  of  the  ten  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, (in  the  tenth  it  is  thijiles -,)  but  as  a 
kindred  word  is  tranflated  fummer,  and  fum- 
mer-fruits,  jnay  it  not  be  queried  then,  whether 
it  doth  not  properly  fignify,  the  vegetables  that 
are  wont  to  wither  and  grow  fo  fear  as  eafily 
to  catch  fire  ?  of  which  many  may  be  of  the 
prickly  kind,  (which  quality  is  undoubtedly 
pointed  out,  in  fome  of  the  places  in  which  this 
Hebrew  word  is  ufed,)  though  not  all,  and 
among  the  refl:  thijiles  \  wKich  feared  vegetables 
Dr.  Chandler  calls  the  undergrowth^  p.  276, 

'  Which  are  rcprcfented  by  Dr.  RuflcU,  in  his  account 
pf  the  natural  hiftory  of  Aleppo,  p.  57,  as  dry  in  the  de^ 
fcrts,  and  eaten  by  the  camels  in  that  ftatc,  as  they  paft 
^(^pugh  thoie  parched  places, 

I  will 
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I  will  only  add  farther,  that  the  fetting  the 
grafs  and  undergrowth  on  fire  in  the  Eaft,  has 
been  pradtifed  in  thefe  countries  to  annoy  their 
enemies,  and  has  fometimes  occafioned  great 
terror  and  diftrefs.  I  remember  to  have  feen 
an  account  of  the  making  ufe  of  this  ftrata- 
gem  in  the  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos.  It  appears 
alfo,  I  think,  to  have  been  pradtifed  anciently, 
from  thofe  words  in  Ifaian :  **  When  thou 
"  paffeft  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
^'  thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  fhall 
•^  not  overflow  thee:  when  thouwalkeji  through 
^*  thejirey  thoujhalt  not  be  burnt ;  neither  pall 
**  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee^''  ch.  xliii.  2. 

So,  we  find  in  Dr.  Hawkefworth's  account 
of  the  late  voyages  to  the  South-Seas,  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  New  South-Wales  endeavoured 
to  deftroy  fome  tents  and  ftores,  belonging  to 
Capt.  Cook's  ihip,  when  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  repair  it's  damages,  by  fetting  fire  to 
the  long  grafs  of  that  country,  and  it  had  like 
to  have  been  attended  with  terrible  confe-^ 
qiiences.  It  appears  then  to  be  a  ftratagem 
naturally  made  ufe  of,  by  nations  little  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  human  life,  and  confe-* 
quently,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  by  the  people 
pf  antiquity. 

Observation    CXLV, 

We  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious fpecious  of  deftruftive  infedts  that  ravage 
the  Eaftern  countries,  that  it  may  be  thought 
L  jL  extremely 
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tttremely  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  was 
iheant  by  Solomon,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple,  by  the  word  which  our 
verfion  renders  caterpillars ^  arrd  which  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  him  there  from  the  loctifisy  which 
genus  is  fo  remarkable  for  eating  up  almoft 
every  green  thing ;  but  a  paflage  of  Sir  John 
Chardin,  may  probably  illuftrate  that  part  of 
Solomon's  addrefs  to  him  whom  he  confider- 
cd  as  the  God  of  univerfal  nature. 

The  paragraph  of  Solomon's  prayer  is  this  : 
^^  When  heaven  is  fhut  up,  and  there  is  no 
^*  rain^  becaufe  they  have  finned  againft  thee  ; 

^*  if  they  pray  towards  this  place,  &c 

♦*  If  there  be  in  the  \3sA  famine^  if  there  be 
^*  peJHlencey  blajiing^  mildew^  locvfi^  or  if  there 
^'  be  caterpillar ;  if  their  enemy  befifege  them 

'-^  in  the  land  of  their  cities,  &c Then 

**  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place, 
^*  and  forgive,  and  do,  &c." 

The  caufes  of  famine,  reckoned  up  here, 
are  want  of  rain ^  blajiing^  mildew ^  locufis^  and 
caterpillars y  according  to  our  tranflation ;  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  following  paflage 
pf  the  aboYCrmentioned  very  obferving  travel- 
ler, in  the  2d  tome  of  his  Travels  *. 

"  Perfia  is  fubjeft  to  have  its  hirveft  fpoiled, 
f*  by  haily  by  droughty  or  by  infers,  either 
^*  locu/isy  tv  fmaJl  inJeSis,  which  they  cdWJim^ 
f*  whiph  are  very  Imall  white  lice^j  which  fix 

*^  themfelves 

•  P-  245- 

*  Pucerms  is  the  French  term,  which  is  often  tranflated 
vine-fntUrs  \  but  as  I  apprehend  many  of  the  fmall  in- 

fcAs 
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**  themfelvcs  on  the  foot  of  the  ftalk  of  corn, 
^  gnaw  it,  and  make  it  die.  It  is  rare  for 
**  a  year  to  be  exempt  from  one  or  other  of 
^  thefe  fcourgcs,  which  alfFedt  the  ploughed 
^  lands  and  the  gardens,  &c." 

The  enumeration  by  Solomon,  and  that  of 
this  modern  writer,  though  not  exaftly  alike, 
yet  (o  nearly  refemWe  each  other,  that  one 
would  be  inclined  to  believe,  thefe  fmall  infefts 
arc  what  Solomon  meant,  by  the  word  tranf- 
Uted  caterpillars  in  our  Englifli  verfion. 

Observation    GXLVI, 

It  fbould  feem  that  the  movements  of  locujls 
are  not  always  the  feme  way :  they  have  ibme^ 
times  been  obierved  to  come  from  the  Souths 
iMrd;  but  thofc  the  prophef  Joel  fpeaks  of 
were  to  come  in  an  oppofite  dire<9:ioa',  and 
they  have  fometimes  been  accordingly  known 
to  opme  from  the  North. 
.  Some  may  have  been  r&dy  to  imagine,  on 
this  account,  that  Joel  wi^  fpeaking  not  of 

{q&s  which  live  upon  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  as 
well  as  animals,  are  called  licej  I  thought  thefe  fmall  in- 
fcfts  which  deftroy  the  ftalks  of  com  would  be  better  ex- 
prefled  by  the  term  lice,  than  vine-freners,  which  by  their 
name  ihould  be  iuppofed  rather  to  injure  vineyards  chaa 
-corn-fields. 

•  Ch.  2.  20.  **  But  I  will  remove  far  from  you  the 
**  Northern  army,  and  will  drive.htm  into  a  knd  barreh 
**  and  dcfolate,  with  his  face  towards  the  Eaft-Sea,  and  his 
^  hinder  part  towards  ^  tttmoft  fea ;  and  his  ftink  ihall 
^^  come  up,  sind  his  ill  favour  fhall  come  up/' 

real 
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real  locujis,  but  of  the  Chaldaeans ',  or  fome 
other  defolating  army  of  men  that  ftiould  come 
from  the  North.  But  the  Baron  de  Tott  af- 
fures  us,  in  a  late  publication  of  his,  that  he 
found  them  coming  in  great  numbers  from 
^artary  towar4  Conftantinople,  which  lies  to 
the  South  of  that  country. 

^*  I  fiiw  no  appearance  of  culture  on  my 
•*  route,  becaufe  the  Noguais  *  avoid  the  cul- 
V  tivation  of  frequented  places.  Their  harveft 
•*  by  the  fides  of  roads  would  ferve  only  as 
<*  pafture  to  travellers  horfes.  But  if  this 
•*  precaution  preferves  them  from  fugh  kind 
**  of  depredation,  nothing  can  jprotefl:  their 
**  fields  from  a  much  more  fatal  fcourge, 
•*  Clouds  of  locufts  frequently  alight  on  their 
<*  plains,  and  giving  the  preference  to  their 
•*  fields  of  millet,  ravage  them  in  an  inftant. 
<*  Their  approach  darkens  the  horizon,  and, 
««  fo  enormous  is  their  multitude,  it  hides  the 
«*  light  of  the  fun.  When  the  hufbandmen 
^*  happen  to  be  fufficiently  numerous,  they, 
«*  fometimes,  divert  the  ftorm,  by  their  agi- 
**  tation  and  their  cries  \  but  when  thefe  fiiil, 
<*  the  locufts  alight  on  their  fields,  and  there 
••  form  a  bed  of  fix  or  feven  inches  thick. 
<*  To  the  noife  of  their  flight  fucceeds  that  of 
♦*  their  devouring  adivity^  it  refembles  thp 
<*  rattling  of  hail-ftones,  but  it's  confequences 
are  infinitely  mpre  deftrudive.  Fire  itfelf 
eats  not  fo  faft,  nor  is  there  a  veftige  of 

'  So  St.  Jerome  in  his  Comment  on  Joel, 
*  Tl^^  Tartars, 

♦*  vegetation 
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veffetatibn  to  be  found,  when  they  again 
take  their  flight,  and  go  elfewhere  to  pro- 
duce like  difafters. 

**  This  plague,  no  doubt,  would  be  more 
^  extenfive  in  countries  better  cultivated ;  and 

*  Greece  and  Afia  Minor  would  be  more  fre-* 
^  quently  expofed,   did  not  the  Black  Sea 

*  fwallow  up  moft  of  thofe  fwarms  whicb 

*  attempt  to  pafs  that  barrier, 
'*  I  have  often  feen  the  fhores  of  the  Pontus 

*  Euxinus,  towards  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace, 
covered  with  their  dried  remains,  in  fuch 
multitudes,  that  one  could  not  walk  along 
the  ftrand  without  finking  half-leg  deep 
into  a  bed  of  thefe  Ikinny  Ikeletons.  Curi^ 
ous  to  know  the  true  caufe  of  their  deftruc* 
tion,  I  fought  the  moment  of  obfervation, 
and  was  a  witncfs  of  their  ruin  by  a  ftorm, 
which  overtook  them  fo  near  the  fhore, 
that  their  bodies  were  caft  upon  the  land, 
while  yet  entire.  This  produced  an  infec^ 
tion  fo  great,  that  it  was  feveral  days  before 
they  could  be  approached  \" 

They  frequently  then,  according  to  this 
writer,  in  that  part  of  the  world  pafs,  or  at- 
tempt to  ip2i£syfrom  the  North  to  the  South.  In 
Judaea  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  ff>from  the 
^outh-eajiward  in  a  contrary  diredion  *, 

'  Memoirs,  part  2,  p.  58— 6o, 

^  See  le  Bruyn,  tome  2,  p.  152  j  Geft^  Del  p«f  Frati- 
leos,  p.  424 ;  and,  I  think,  HaiTelquift.  St.  Jerome  in  his 
Comment  fuppofes  the  iame^  ax|d  that  their  ufual  progrcfs 
|9  froqi^  the  Southwfu-d, 

And 
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And  if  this  \^  the  common  coutc. they  tafc? 
there,  it  mull  havp  ftruck  the  Jews  very  mucfe 
when  they  found  the  prophet  predicting  th? 
going  of  the  locufts  to  the  Southward-^  ^nd 
ftiU  more  (o  when  tiiw  found  it  exadJy  accomr 
plifhed,  as  it  was  a  cfemonftration  of  the  per* 
feft  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah,  perhaps  oi  hij 
guiding  an4  directing  thofe  vaft  bodies  of  in- 
fcdts.  The  locufis^  it  is  faid,  have  no  king^yet 
go  they  forth  by  bands,  (Prov.  xxx.  27.)  But 
if  they  have  no  king  of  their  own  ipecies,  they 
are  undoubtedly  under  the  direftion  of  the  Gq4 
that  made  them :  he  is  their  king. 

There  is  an  account,  in  the  loth  vol.  of  the 
Philof,  Tranf.  abridged,  oi  locujis  that  pene- 
trated into  Tranfyhania  from  Walachia  and 
Moldofoia,  in  which  the  writer  tells  us,  thjit 
in  changing  their  place  of  refdence  they  feem  tQ 
tend  to  warmer  climates  \  If  that  £hould  be 
found  to  be  the  fad:  in  thofe  countries,  their 
attempting  to  pafs  from  Tartary  into  Greece, 
^r  the.Lefler  Afia,  had  nothing  wonderful  iii 
it ;  but  as  it  is  generally  obferved  they  fly  fronpi 
the  South  in  Barbary  and  other  hot  countries, 
there  fhould  be  fome  intermediate  country,  in 
which  the  change  in  the  temperature  qf  the 
air  may  cauie  them  in  a  warmer  fuipmer  to 
fly  Nqrthward,  and  in  one  that  Ls  cooler  to  go 
Southward,  Whether  the  North  part  of  Sy- 
ria may  bex)f  fuch  a  kind  of  temperature  I  do 
not  find  any  where  mentioned. 


P.  840. 

The 
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The  meeting  with  the  obfervation  of  the 
Baron  de  Tott  gave,  I  have  found,  extreme 
pleafure  to  an  ingenious  and  very  learned  ckr- 
gyman^  as  an  happy  illuftration  of  this  place 
in  Joel.  It  would  give  me,  I  confefs,  a  more 
entire  fatisfaftion,  if  I  could  find  that  in  Syria 
they  had  paffed  Southward,  and  fo  through 
Judaa  into  the  nearer  part  oiArabiUy  in  ibme 
years  ^  aa.  in  others  they  have  come  from  Ara- 
bia, and  gone  to, the  Northward. 

After  I  had  written  the  preceding  para* 
graphs,  I  happened,  in  reviewing  Niebubr'% 
Description  of  Arabia  on  another  account,  to 
meet  with  his  remarks  on  locujis^  according  to 
which  they  fly  in  different,   and  fometimes 
contrary  direftions,  very  much,  it  fliould  feem, 
as  the  wind  blows.     The  fecond  time  he  faw 
them  they  came  to  Cairo  (in  Egypt)  by  a  S.W 
wind,  confequently  from  the  deferts  of  Lybia» 
In  November  1762  a. great  number  oi  them 
paffed  over  Dsjidda,  by  a  wefterly  wind,  con- 
sequently oyer  the  Red-Sea,  which  is  very 
broad  there,  and  where  many  of  them  periflied. 
In  May,  when  the  dates  began  to  ripen,  many 
bf  them  arrived  at  Mokha:  commonly  they 
return  baclc  again  the  next  day,  or  elfe  con- 
tinue their  flight  to  the  mountains  that  lie 
Eaft\^ard.     On  May  31,  1763,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  paffed  over  that  city  from  the 
South,  Northward,  and  the  firft  of  June  they 
went  from  the  North  to  the  South.     Confe- 
quently they  fly  in  all  direftions,  and  Niebuhr 
found  them  fometimes  flying  from  the  N^rtb 
2  to 
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to  the  South  in  Arabia '.  He  afterward©  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  road  from  Moful  to  Nif^ 
Jebin  he  found  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered 
with  young  hcufts^  not  bigger  than  bees,  which 
might  be  called  therefore  the  place  where  they 
had  their  nefts  *.  Now,  according  to  this,  if  an 
Eaft  wind  fliould  have  blown  tor  fome  days, 
after  they  became  capable  of  flying,  they  would 
have  been  brought  into  the  North  part  of 
Syria,  and  a  North  wind  would  have  drove 
mem  in  the  direction  Joel  mentions,  or  nearly 
io.  From  that  place  in  Mefopotamia  to  Jeru- 
ialem^  as  he  was  informed,  was  only  eight 
days  journey  in  a  Weft  diredtion,  fomewhat 
inclining  to  the  South.  This  was  the  very 
direAion  that  the  Aflyrian  and  Babylonian 
armies  were  wont  to  take,  when  they  came 
into  Judsea.  A  fimilar  defcription  would  do 
for  both,  as  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  to 
which  they  directed  their  march  \ 

ObS£R-» 

*  p.  148,  149.  *  p.  149. 

'  Niebuhr,  in  the  i  ft  of  his  three  volumes  of  Travel^ 
gives  us  an  account,  in  like  manner,  of  ^e  locufts  fometimes 
'  coming  from  the  Eaftward  to  the  South- Weft,  in  Arabia* 
«  Never,"  fays  he,  *'  have  I  feen  them  in  fuch  number^ 
^*  as  in  die  dry  plain  between  Mount  Sumara  and  Jerim ; 
^^  for  there  are  places  where  they  might  be  fwept  up  with 
^  the  hands.  We  faw  an  Arab  who  had  ^thered  a  fack 
^^  full,  in  order  to  dry  them,  and  keep  for  his  winter  pro- 
"  vifion.  When  the  rain  ceafes  but  a  few  hours,  on  the 
*'  Weft  fide  of  the  mountain,  there  come  fuch  numerous 
^  legions  from  the  fide  of  the  Eaft,  that  the  peafants  of 
**  Menfil'Sfitxt,  obliged  to  drive  them  away  from  their  fields, 
"  that  they  might  not  entirely  deftroy  their  fruits*  .  .  •  . 
^^  This  precaution  would  have  been  ufeleis  in  the  country 

"  of 
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We,  perhaps,  may  be  a  gobd  deal  furprifed 
to  find,  that  the  driving  away  of  flies  fhould 
be  thought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
about  Ekron  fo  important,  that  they  fliould  give 
a  name  to  the  idol  they  worfhipped  cxprcflivc  of 
that  property ';  more  efpecially  when  this  was 
not  the  only  quality  afcribed  to  him,  but  it 
was  fuppofed  the  power  of  predidting  fuch 
momentous  matters,  as  the  continuance  of 
the  life  of  great  princes,  or  their  approach- 
ing death,  did  alfo  belong  to  him  * :  but  pof- 
fibly  a  paflagc  in  Vinifauf  may  leffen  this 
aftonifliment. 

Vinifauf  fpeaking  of  the  army  under  our 
Richard  the  firft,  a  little  before  he  left  the 
Holv-Land,  and  defcribing  them  as  marching 
on  the  plain  not  far  from  the  fea-coaft,  towards 
a  place  called  Tbelin^  which  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Hofpitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalcm, 
pretty  near  Hebron^  fays,  ^*  The  army  ftop<* 
'*  ping  a  while  there,  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
**  of  Ipeedily  fetting  out  for  Jerufalem^  were 
"  affailed  by  a  moft  minute  kind  of  fly,  flying 
**  (dfout  likejparks,  which  they  called  cincenella\ 
**  With  thefe  the  whole  neighbouring  region 

**  of  Jerimy  becaufe  they  had  eftabliihed  thcmfelvcs  there 
^^  as  in  there  proper  abode,  fo  long  as  that  country  is 
"  without  rain/*     P.  320. 

•  Baal-zebub,  (Lord  of  the  Fly.) 

*  Sec  2  Kings  i.  2, 

I  **  round 
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<*  roundabout  was  filled.  Thefe  moft  wrctch- 
"  cdly  infefted  the  pilgrims,  piercing  with 
**  great  fmartnefs  the  hands,  necks,  throats, 
**  forehteads,  and  faces,  and  every  part  that 
**  was  uncovered,  a  moft  violetit  burning  tu-^ 
**  w^z^r  following  the  pundures  made  by  them, 
**  fo  that  all  that  they  ftung  looked  like  le- 
*'  pers."  He  adds,  "  that  they  could  hardly 
•*  guard  themfelves  from  this  moft  trouble- 
'*  fome  vexation  by  covering  their  heads  and 
*^  necks  with  veils  \" 

What  thefe^r^-^/>j  were,  and  whether  they 
ihpne  in  the  dark,  and  for  that  realbn  are 
compared  to  Jparks  flying  about,  or  whether 
they  were  compared  to  them  on  the  account 
of  the  burning  heat  they  occafioncd,  as  well 
as  a  fwelling  in  the  flefli  of  all  they  wounded, 
I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  I 
would  only  obferve,  Richard  and  his  people 
met  with  them  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  not  very  far  from  Eiron,  and 
which  ieemed  to  be  of  much  the  fame  general 
nature :  a  plain  not  far  from  tbefea-coaft. 

Can  we  wonder,  after  this  recital,  that  thofe 
poor  heathens  that  lived  in  and  about  £kron« 
derived  much  confolation  from  the  fuppofed 
power  of  the  idol  they  worihipped,  to  drive 
away  the  cincenellae  of  that  country,  which 
were  fo  extremely  vexatious  to  thefe  pilgrims 
t)f  the  1 2th  century,  and  occafioned  them  ib 
much  pain.    Lord  cf  the  Fly^  Lord  of  thefe  cin^ 

•  Hift.  Angl.  Scrip,  qumquc,  vol.  2,  p.  396. 

cenella^ 
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cenelke^  muft  have  appeared  to  them  a  vciy 
pleafingy  and  very  important  title. 

I  will  only  add,  that  Sandys,  in  his  Travels 
in  the  fame  country,  but  more  to  the  North- 
ward, fpeaks  of  the  airs  appearing  as  if  full 
£^fparkles  of  fire,  bom  to  and  fro  with  the 
windj  after  much  rain  and  a  tbunder-ftorm^ 
which  appearance  ofjparkles  off  re  he  attributes 
to  infinite  fwarms  of  flies  that  Jhone  like  glow*^ 
worms '  I  but  he  gives  not  the  leaft  intimation 
of  their  being  incommoded  by  them. 

What  this  diflFerence  v\ras  owing  to  it  it 
quite  befide  the  defign  of  thefe  papers  to  en- 
quire :  whether  it's  being  about  two  months 
earlier  in  the  year,  more  to  the  Northward^ 
or  immediately  after  much  rain  and  a  thunder^ 
form  J  was  the  caufe  of  the  innoxioufnefs  of  thefe 
animals  when  Sandys  travelled;  and  even  whe- 
ther the  appearance  Sandys  fpeaks  of  was 
really  owing  to  infeSis^  or  an  effeft  of  electri- 
city, I  leave  to  others  to  determine. 


O  B  S  E  R  VAT  I  O  N     CXLVIII. 

Dr,  Ruffell  obferved  two  forts  of  goats 
about  Aleppo :  one  that  differed  littleyr^;^  the 
common  fort  in  Britain ;  the  other  remarkably 
for  the  length  of  it's  ears.  The  fze  of  the 
animal^  he  tells  us,  isfomewhat  larger  than  ours, 
hut  their  ears  are  often  afoot  long^  and  broad  tft 

•  P.  iS«. 
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proportion.  TChat  they  were  kept  chief  y  for 
their  milky  of  which  they  yielded  no  inconfaerablt 
quantity  \ 

The  prefent  race  of  goats  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jcrufalem  arc,  it  feems,  of  this  broad-beared 
fpecies,  as  I  have  been  aflured  by  a  gentle- 
man that  lately  *  vifited  the  Holy-Land,  who 
was  ftruck  with  the  difference  between  the 
goats  there,  and  thofe  that  he  faw  in  countries 
not  far  dijiant  from  Jerufalem.  T^hey  are^  he 
iays,  blacky  black  and  white y  and  fome  greyy 
with  remarkable  long  ears,  rather  larger  and 
longer  legged  than  our  Welch  goats.  This  kind 
cf  animal y  he  obfervedy  in  fbme  neighbouring 
places,  differed  greatly  from  the  above  defcrip- 
tictty  thofe  g/'Balbec  in  particular y  which  were 
generally,  if  not  always,  fo  far  as  he  obierved, 
of  the  other  fpecies. 

Thefe  laft,  I  prefume,  are  of  the  fort  com- 
mon in  Great- Britain,  as  thofe  about  Jerufa- 
lem are  moftly  of  the  long-eared  kind ;  and  it 
ihould  feem  they  were  of  the  fame  long-eared 
kind  that  were  kept  anciently  in  Judaea,  from 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  **  As  the  ihepherd 
•*  takcth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two 
*•  legSy  or  a  piece  of  an  eary  fo  fhall  the  chil- 
'*  dren  of  Ifrael  be  taken  out  that  dwell  ia 
**  Samaria,  .  •  .  .  and  in  Damafcus'." 

Though  it  is  indeed  the  intention  of  the 
prophet,  to  exprefs  thtfmallnefs  of  that  part  of 
Ifrael  that  cfcapcd  from  deftruftion,  and  were 

'  P*  5a>  S3-  •  In  1774.  ^  Amos  3.  12. 
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icated  in  foreign  countries ;  yet  it  would  have 
been  hardly  natural,  to  have  fuppofed  a  fhep- 
herd  would  exert  himfelf,  to  make  a  lion  quit 
a  piece  only  of  an  ear  of  a  common  goat :  it 
muil  be  fuppofed,  I  fhould  think,  to  refer  to 
the  large-eared  kind. 

It  is  rather  amufing  to  the  imagination^  and 
a  fubjedt  oi /peculation^  that  the  fame  fpecies 
of  goat  fliould  chiefly  prevail  about  Jerufalem^ 
and  the  other  at  Bailee  i  and  that  what  are 
now  chiefly  kept  in  the  Holy-Land,  fhould 
have  been  the  fame  fpecies  that  were  reared 
there  two  thouland  five  hundred  years  ago.  Is 
it  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  quality  of 
the  feed  of  it,  that  is  the  occafion  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  breed,  without  deviation,  from 
very  remote  times  ? 

RauwoliF  gbferved  goats^  about  Jerujaletn 
with  hanging  ears,  almoft  two  foot  long'; 
but  he  neither  mentions  their  being  all,  or 
mofl:ly  of  that  fpecies,  nor  that  it  is  another 
fpecies  that  is  moil  commonly  kept  in  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  countries* 

Whether  the  ktds  of  the  two  fpecies  are 
equally  delicious,  travellers  have  not  informed 
us,  but  it  appears  from  Haririf  a  celebrated 
writer  of  Mejbpotamia,  that  fome  kids  at  leaft 
are  confidered  as  a  delicacy;  for  defcribing  a 
perfon's  broking  in  upon  a  great  pretender  to 
mortification^  he  found  him  with  one  of  his  dif- 
ciplcs,  entertaining  tbemfehes,  in  much  fatisfac^ 

•  P.  234. 
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tion^  with  bread  made  of  the  fineft  of  flour^ 
with  a  roaftcd  kid  and  a  vejel  of  wine  before 
them  \  This  laft  is  an  indulgence  forbidden 
the  Mohammedans^  and  with  bread  of  the 
fineft  flour,  proves  that  a  roafted  kid  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

This  (hows  in  what  light  we  are  to  confider 
the  gratification  propofed  to  be  fent  to  Tamar, 
Gen.  xxxviii.  16,  17;  the  prefeht  made  by 
Samfon  to  his  intended  bride,  Judg.  xv.  i ; 
and  what  was  the  complaint,  made  by  the 
elder  brother  of  the  prodigal  fon,  that  his  fa- 
ther had  never  given  him  a  kid  to  entertain 
his  friends  with :  he  might  have  enabled  him 
to  give  them  fome  flight  repaft;  but  never 
qualified  him  to  treat  them  with  fuch  a  deli- 
cacy, Luke  XV.  29. 


O  B  S  E  R  VAT  ION     CXLIX. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  RuflTell  *  obferves,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  jheep  about  Aleppo :  the  Be- 
duin  fheep,  which  differ  in  no  refpe^from  the 
larger  kinds  of  Jheep  in  Britain  ^  except  that  their 
tails  arefomewhat  longer  and  thicker  j  the  other 
ofort  ojten  mentioned  by  travellers  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  tails,  which  are  very  broad 
and  large,  terminating  in  afmall  appendix  that 
turns  back  upon  it.    Thefe  tails ^  Ruflell  informs 

■  Hariri^  tranflated  by  ChafpiWw^  AiabU  Pfof.  at  Cam- 
kiridge,  ift  Aflembly^  p%  7. 
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us,  are  ofafubftance  between  fat  and  marrow^ 
and  is  not  eaten  feparately'^  but  mixed  with  the 
lean  meat  in  many  of  their  diJheSy  and  alfo  often 
ufed  injiead  of  butter.  I'hat  a  common  Jheep  of 
this  kind^  (without  the  heady  feet^  fkin^  and 
entrails^)  weighs  60  or  70  Englijh  pounds^  of 
which  the  tail  ufually  weighs  1 5  pounds ^  and  up-- 
wards  *.  Thisjpeciesy  he  obferves^  are^,  by  much, 
the  moji  numerous. 

It  might  then  be  thought  very  probable, 
that  this  fpecies  too  may  be  moft  numerous 
about  Jerufalem.  We  are  not  however  left  to 
conjedture ;  for  the  feme  ingenious  and  oblig* 
ing  gentleman,  that  gave  me  the  account  of 
the  goats  in  the  vicinity  of  Jeruialem,  inform- 
ed me,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fheep  of 
that  country  are,  in  general^  white,  nmth  large 
tails,  refembling  thofe  of  Syria,  and  the  Plain  of 
Damafcus. 

After  this  account  of  the  kind  ofy^^^^  that  are 
found  near  ferufalemy  and  Dr.  Ruffelrs  account 
of  the  largenefs  and  delicioujhefs  of  their  tails, 
we  fhall  not  at  all  wonder,  that  (inct  fat  was 
referved  as  facred  to  God,  by  the  Mofaic  law, 
Mofes,  among  other  things,  Ihould  order, 
that  when  afacrifce  of  peace-offerings  Jhould  be 
made  by  fire  fb  the  Lord,  the  fat  thereof  and 
particularly  the  whole  rump,  or  tail,  taken  off 
hard  by  the  back^bone,  &c,  Jhould  be  burnt  on 

■  Butjuchy  he  tells  us  in  the  ftme  paragraph,  as  are  of 
the  largeji  breeds   and  have  been  fattenedy   wiU  fometinus 
weigh  above  150  pounds^  and  the  tails  of  them  50,  a  thing  U 
fomefcane  credible^ 
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the  altar  \'*  Though  the  ordering  in  parti- 
cular, and  by-  exprefs  words,  that  the  tail  of 
a  Britifh  fheep  fhould  be  prefented  in  facrifice 
to  God  might  furprife  us,  the  wonder  ceafes 
when  we  are  told  of  thofe  broad-tailed  Eaftern 
fheep,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  that  part, 
and  withal  are  informed  that  the  fheep  about 
Jerufalem  are  of  that  fpecies. 


Observation    CL. 

As  Mofcs  mentions  only  two  forts  of  qua^ 
drupeds,  in  our  verfion^  of  thofe  wont  to  be 
eaten,  but  forbidden  the  Jews,  befides  thd  ca- 
mel and  fwine,  and  there  are  four  or  five  forts 
at  leail  in  thofe  countries,  of  t\itfmaller  kind 
of  animals,  which  are  eaten  there,  and  which 
feem  equally  to  come  under  his  intention,  and 
fome  of  them  a  good  deal  refembling  each 
other,  I  fhould  fuppofe  it  improbable,  that 
two  animals,  fo  much  like  to  each  other  as  the 
bare  and  the  rabbity  fhould  be  exclufi  vely  meant, 
by  the  two  Hebrew  words  ufed  in  Lev.  xi. 
ver.  5  and  6%  and  the  other  fmaller  beafls, 
very  commonly  eaten  by  other  people,  be  pafT- 
cd  over  in  perfect  filence  by  Mofes, 

The  two  words  are  fhaphan  j^nd.arnebeth, 

"  Lev.  3.  9. 

*  "  A  ad  the  coney^  becaufe  be  cheweth  the  cud,  b\it  di- 
*'  vidcth  not  the  hoof  j  he  is  unclean  untQ  you.  And  the 
*'  hare^  bocaulc  he  cheweth  the  cud,  bl^t  divideth  qpj  the 
*^  hoof  5  he  is  unclean  unto  you." 
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Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes '  xhtjhapban  m^n^  ^n  ani- 
mal of  Mount  Libanus,  which  he  faw,  and 
which  he  tells  us  is  common  in  other  places  of 
Syrian  but  I  would  ;«mark,  not  fo  common, 
but  that  he  defcribes  it,  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, as  a  curious  animal  that  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fee.  He  fays,  **  though  this  ani- 
*'  mal  is  known  to  burrough  fometimes  in 
V  the  ground;  yet,  as  it's  ufual  rcfidence  and 
**  refuge  is  in  the  holes  and  clifts  of  the  rocks, 
*•  we  have  fo  far  a  more  prefumptive  proof, 
"  that  this  creature  may  be  the  faphan  of  the 
^*  Scriptures"  than  t\\t  jerboa^''  which  he  tells 
us,  in  a  preceding  page  *,  "  has  been  taken 
*•  by  fome  authors  for  the  faphan  of  the  Scrip- 
'•  tures,  though  the  places  where  I  have  feen 
^*  them  burrough  have  never  been  among 
"  rocks ;  but  either  in  a  ilifF  loamy  earth,  or 
'*  elfe,  where  there  haunts  ufually  are,  in  the 
^*  loofe  fand  of  the  Sahara :  efpccially  where 
"  it  is  fupported  by  the  fpreading  roots  of 
*'  Jpartum,  fpurge-lawrel^  or  other  the  like 
*'  plants." 

The  fame  rcafon,  which  in  a  matter  of 
this  fort  feems  to  be  fufficiently  decifive,  holds 
.  equally,  I  apprehend,  agairift  the  rabbit y  wliich, 
if  the  other  word  arnebeth  fignifies  the  hare^ 
ngiay  come  under  that  denomination,  as  a  dif- 
ferent kind  o^  arnebeth y  fmaller  than  the  other, 
but  of  much  the  fame  appearance. 

But  though  the  circumftance  of  making 

•  P-  348.  *  P.  177- 
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the  rocks  it's  refuge '  may  determine  the  mind, 
as  to  that  animal  called  daman  Ifrae/,  that  it 
comes  under  that  denomination ;  it  doth  not 
therefore  follow,  that  the  Jird  and  the  jerboa 
are  excluded,  thcv  might  be  confidered  as  dif- 
ferent forts '  of  the  jhaphan.  They  arc  both 
good  to  eat,  Shaw  tells  us  %  which  is  more 
than  he  (ays  of  the  daman  IfraeU  but  that  cir- 
cumftance,  of  it's  being  frequently  eaten  in 
thofe  countries,  is  fuppofed  in  the  prohibition 
of  Mofes :  it  being  abfolutely  needlefs,  to  for- 
bid the  making  ufe  of  an  animal  for  food 
which  no  one  ever  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

Shaw  defcribes  the  daman  Ifrael  "  as  an 
•*  harmlefs  creature,  of  the  fame  fize  and 
**  quality  with  the  rabbit  y  and  with  the  hke 
^  incurvating  pofture  and  difpofition  of  the 
**  fore- teeth.  But  it  is  of  a  browner  colour, 
**  with  fmaller  eyes,  and  an  bead  more  pointed^ 
^*  like  the  marmots  \" 

Now  this  difference  of  the  make  of  the 
head  might  be  obferved,  and  appears  in  fa<3: 
aAually  to  form  a  confiderable  diftindion  of 
this  fpecies  from  the  rabbit  and  the  hare, 
vhich  extremely  refemble  each  other.  Thus 
J)oubdan,  in  his  account  of  an  animal,  taken 
at  Mount  Tabor,  which,  I  apprehend,  was  of 
that  fpecies  that  Dr.  Shaw  calls  the  daman 
I/rael,  gives  a  defcription  of  it,  in  which  this 
pointednefi  of  the  head  is  particularly  marked 

*  Pf.  104.  i8.  •  P.  177*  5  P.  348. 
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out.     It  may  be  agreeable  to  fet  down  a  Xx2xd^ 
lation  of  the  paffage. 

Speaking  of  this  mountain  he  fays,  **  It  is 
*^  at  prefent  a  place  to  which  wild  beafts  rc- 
*^  pair,  among  which  there  is  a  certain  kind 
*'  of  wild  creature,  one  of  which  was  taken 
*'  there  the  very  day  we  were  at  it,  by  a  Moor, 
/*  who  brought  it  to  the  convent  at  Naza- 
"  reth,  and  the  reverend  Father  Guardian  de-: 
**  fired  me  to  carry  it  to  Sir  John  d'Acre,  and 
*^'to  make  a  prefent  of  it  in  his  name  to  the 
^<  captain  of  the  vefTel,  in  which  we  were  to 
"  return  into  Chriftendom,  which  was  then 
**  at  that  port.      This  animal  was  of  that 
^*  kind  which  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  ele- 
^*  venth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  calls  cherogryl- 
**  lus ',  which  fomewhat  refembles  the  porcu^ 
**  pine  and  the  hedgehog:  for  it  has  zjlender 
**  pointed  head^  ftreaked  with  white  and  black, 
"  the  ears  fmall;    the  legs  before  low  and 
•^  fhort,    thofe    behind   much   higher;    the  . 
**  claws  long  and  (harp ;  the  hair  grey,  like 
**  briftles,  harfh  and  very  long ;  as  to  the  reft 
"  extremely  favage,  and  which  gave  me  a 
*'  great  deal    of  trouble,    and  a   thouiand 
•*  Scratches  in  the  journey*." 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Holy-Land,  ac- 
cording to  both  writers ;  but  not  very  com- 
mon, being  underftood  by  both  to  be  a  curio- 
fity.   They  alfo  agree  in  their  account  of  the 

*  He  means  the  vulgar  Latin^  which  fo  tranflates  the 
yfoxAfiapban  there. 

•  Voy.  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  p.  505. 
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remarkable  difference,  in  point  of  length,  be- 
tween the  hind  and  the  fore  feet ;  as  alfo  in 
the  pointednefs  of  the  head,  which,  inftead  of 
comparing  it  to  a  rabbit,  led  Doubdan  to 
liken  it  to  the  porcupine  and  the  hedgehog, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  roughncfs  of  the 
coating. 

Both  thefe  animals,  itfeems,  are  very  com- 
mon in  thofe  countries,  and  the  flefli  of  the 
porcupine^  when  fat  and  young,  is  very  well 
tafted,  and  in  great  ejieem^  according  to  DK 
Shaw  '5  and  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions  *,  written  by  Mr,  Jezreel  Jones,  affures 
Us,,  that  among  the  Moors  of  Weft  Barbary 
the  hedgehog  is  a  princely  difli.  They  al^e 
both  then  wont  now  to  be  eaten  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  might  be  made  ufe  of  for  food  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mofes,  and  might  be  reckoned 
among  the  fcveral  fpecies  of  the  fhaphan,  and 
fo  exprefsly  be  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  'But 
whether  it  be  admitted  or  not,  that  the  word 
Jhaphan  includes  all  thofe  fmaller  four-footed 
animals  with  a  flender  head  that  were  ufed  for 
food,  and  the  word  arnebeth  thofe  fmaller  qua- 
drupeds ufed  for  food,  which  had  large  heads, 
I  can  never  perfuade  myfelf,  that  thofe  two 
Hebrew  words  in  Leviticus  mean  two  fpecies 
of  animals  fo  nearly  refembling  each  other,  as 
the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  that  even  modern 
naturairfts  put  them  under  the  fingl©.  name 

■  P.  176. 

♦  Phil.  Tranf,  abridg.  vol.  3,  part  a^  ch.  3,  art.  35. 
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lepus',  which  in  common  Latin  means  aa 
hare  exclufively;  and  if  the  word  amebeth  is 
to  be  taken  in  a  like  extenfive  fenfe,  the  word 
fliaphan  may  naturally  include  more  fpecies 
than  the  daman  Ifraely  if  not  all  the  feveral 
forts  of  fmall  fharp-nofed  quadrupeds  that 
were  commonly  eaten,  particularly  tht  jerboa^ 
which  is  fo  common  in  the  deferts,  where  the 
book  of  Leviticus  was  written,  as  the  leporine 
kind,  (including  both  hares  and  rabbits,)  i$ 
alfo  known  to  refide  there  in  great  numbers  *. 

Our  tranflation  is  evidently  rather  fuited  to 
our  circumftances  in  England,  where  hardly 
any  other  wild  quadrupeds  of  the  fmaller  fort  • 
are  eaten,  but  hares  and  rabbits,  than  to 
Afiatic  cuftoms,  and  the  beafls  that  refide  in 
the  Arabian  defer ts. 


Observation    CLI. 

It  is  fappofed  in  the  Old  Tcftament,  that 
if  Judsa  Ihould  be  thinly  peopled,  the  wild 
beafts  would  fo  multiply  there  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  the  inhabitants.  Every  body 
knows  that  country  is  not  now  very  popu- 
lous; and  accordingly  wild  beafts  are  at  pre- 


•  Sec  Dr.  Berkenhout's  Outlines  of  the  Nat.  Hift.  of 
Great  Britain  an4  Ireland,  vol.  i. 

*  So  Doubdan  found  hares  and  rabbits  both,  in  great 
nuHibers,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  is  now  a  defert, 
p.  287,  288. 
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fent  fo  numerous  there,  as  to  be  terrifying  to 
ftrangers. 

"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  put  out  thofe 
"  nations  before  thee  by  little  and  little :  ^ 
'*  thou  mayeft  not  confume  them  at  once, 
*^  left  the  beafts  of  the  field  increafe  upon 
^*  thee/'  are  the  words  of  Mofes,  Deut.  vii. 
22,  and  are  founded  on  the  fuppofition  I  have 
been  mentioning.  The  propnet  Ezekiel  fup- 
pofes  the  fame,  in  a  paffagc  in  which  he 
defcribes  the  mercy  granted  to  the  land  of 
Ifrael  after  it's  being  repcopled,  when  the  Lord 
ihould  turn  again  the  captivity  of  Sion,  Ezek, 
xxxiv.  25,  ^*  I  will  make  with  them  a  cove- 
•f  nant  of  peace,  and  will  caufe  the  evil  beajts 
**  to  ceafe  out  of  the  landy  and  they  fhall  dwell 
^^  fafely  in  the  wildernefs,  and  fleep  in  the 
'^^  woods." 

That  wild  beafts  are  at  prefcnt  in  that 
country  in  confiderable  numbers,  and  terrify 
ftrangers,  appears  in  that  paffage  of  Haynes, 
where,  defcribing  his  arrival  at  Carta  of  Galilee^ 
Tie  fays,  "  The  approaching  Cana^  at  the  clofc 
"  of  day,  as  we  <lid,  is  at  once  terrifying  and 
**  dangerous. 

"  The  furrounding  country  fwarms  with 
**  wild  beajisy  fuch  as  tygersy  leopards y  jackals^ 
**  &c,  whofe  cries  and  howling,  I  doubt  not, 
^*  as  it  did  me,  would  ftrike  the  boldeft  tra-. 
**  veller,  who  had  not  been  frequently  in  a 
"  like  fituation,  with  the  deepejl  fenfe  of  hor^ 
*•  rory  p.  118'." 

'  He  went  from  Acri  to  Cana. 

To 
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To  which  may  be  added  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  vifiting  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  found  many  ruins.  **  I  amufed 
^*  myfelf,"  fays  this  traveller,  "  a  conlider- 
*'  able  time  in  walking  about  the  area,  and 
**  creeping  into  feveral  holes  and  fubter- 
*•  rarieous  caverns  .  among  the  ruins.  My 
**  guide  perceiving  me  thus  employed,  told 
**  me  I  mull  be  more  cautious  how  I  ventur- 
**  ed  into  thofe  places,  for  that  he  could 
*•  affure  me  thofe  holes  and  caverns  were 
'*  frequently  reforted  to  by  tygers  in  the  day 
"  time,  to  flielter  them  from  the  fun ;  and 
**  therefore  I  might  pay  dear  for  gratifying 
'•  my  curiofity."     P.  152,  153. 

In  the  two  next  pages  he  mentions  a  terri- 
ble fright,  into  which  the  monks  of  Nazareth 
were  put,  fome  time  before  this,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tyger  coming  out  of  thefe  ruins 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  which  place,  ir 
feems,  the  monks  annually  vifit. 

I  have  illuftrated  the  other  parts  of  this 
paflage  of  Ezeiie/,  relating  to  the  Jleeping  in 
the  woods  J  under  another  Obfervation. 


OBSEJtVATlON     CLIL 

Among  the  birds  that  appear  and  difappear 
in  this  country,  Jiorl^s  are  mentioned  in  our 
tranflation,  and  accordingly  Doubdan  found 
them,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  month  of 
May,  refidin^  in  Galilee, 

Returning 


1 
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Returning  from  Cana  to  Nazareth  on  the  8  th 
of  May,  in  which  journey  he  complains  the 
heat  was  fo  great  that  they  could  fcarcely 
breathe,  he  adds,  **  I  would  not  forget  to 
*•  obferve,  that  all  thefe  fields  were  fo  filled 
^*  with  flocks  of  ftorks,  that  they  appeared 
"  quite  white  with  them,  there  being  above 
'*  a  thwifand  in  each  flock,  and  when  they 
*^  rofe  and  hovered  in  the  air,  they  feemed 
"  like  clouds.  The  evening  they  reft  on 
*^  trees.  There  were  thoufands  of  them, 
**  in  the  meadow,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
'*  Nazareth,  which  was  quite  covered  with 
**  them.     The  Inhabitants  do  them  no  hurt,* 

on  the  account  of  their  devouring  all  kinds 

of  venomous  animals,  ferpents,  adders, 
**  toads,  and  clearing  the  country  of  them '." 

Shaw  faw  them  in  the  air,  returning 
from  the  South,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  near 
Mount  Carmel;  Doubdan  found  ih&mjettled 
in  Galilee,  and  pofitively  affirms  that  they 
roojhdon  trees.  Whether  they  build  their  nefts 
there  too,  in  that  country,  he  doth  not  fay : 
our  verfion  of  Pf.  civ.  17.  has  been  underftood 
to  fuppofe  this,  and  that  therefore  it  is  inac- 
curate, and  that  the  heron  muft  be  meant  by 
the  Pfalmift,  which  is  according  to  the  vulgar 
tranflation  *,  which  Doubdan  muft  be  under- 
ftood to  have  confidered  as  authentic ;  but 
after  all,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  ftorks  of  Pa- 
lagftine  roojl  in  trees^  as  Doubdan  affirms,  our 

'  Pf  5^3*  *  tferodii  domus  dux  eft  eoruiBr 

Englifh 


r 
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Englifh  tranflation  may  be  pcrfcdtly  juft  — 
**  Where  the  birds  make  their  ncfts  :  as  for 
•'  ih^Jlorky  the  fir-trees  are  her  houfe :"  where 
they  reft,  where  they  fleep,  after  the  wander- 
ings of  the  day  are  over,  there  their  houfe 
may  faid  to  be.  r 

It  would  be  however  extrcmdy  agreeable, 
if  fome  future  traveller  would  ftri(5tly  examine 
this  matter,  and  conrununicate  his  obfervations 
to  the  learned  world^ 

Obsetivation    CLIII. 

The  migration  of  birds  has  not  only  been 
attentively  obferved  of  late  in  Europe,  but  it 
was  remaried  2,ncicinly  too,  and  in  the  Holy- 
Land,  as  is  vifible  from  a  pafTage  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah ',  but  it  may  be  difficult  to 
afcertain,  with  precifion,  the  particular  forts 
he  had  in  view:  this  indeed  is  by  no  means 
necejfary^  with  refpeft  to  the  general  moral  or 
religious  purpofes,  for  which  Jeremiah  men- 
tions this  phenomenon ;  but  it  confiderably  in- 
terefts  our  curiojity,  and  diftindnefs  here  may 
add  not  a  little  to  the  energy  of  the  expojiulation. 

The  increafing  the  number  of  different  forts 
of  birds  that  keep,  with  great  regularity,  the 
times  of  their  appearing,  gives  ftrength  to  the 
expoftulation  :  thus  Ifaiah  mentions  not  only 

■  Jer.  yiii.  7.  ^  Yea,  iktJIorkM  the  heaven  knoweth 
**  her  appointed  times,  and  the  turtUy  and  the  craney  and 
*'  thejwallow^  obferve  the  time  of  their  coming }  but  my 
**  people  kn€W  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord/* 

that 
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that  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  but  adds  tea, 
that  the  afs  knoweth  his  matter's  crib.  If,  u  3. 
But  if  they  appear  and  difappear  at  different 
feafons,  and  yet  keep  their  ftated  times  veiy 
cxa<3:ly,  it  is  giving  ftill  greater  life  to  the 
thought.  And  as  there  are  fuch  differences 
in  fad:,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  prophet 
h^d  fuch  differences  of  time  in  view. 

Many  birds  migrate^  whofe  coming,  or  re- 
tirement is  not  attended  to  by  common  people ; 
but  there  arc  others,  whofe  prefence  is  fo  re- 
markable, or  the  obferving  the  time  of  their 
appearing  or  dilappearing  thought  to  be  fo 
uieful,  for  the  purpofes  of  hulbandry,  or  the 
condudting  other  oeconomical  matters,  that 
the  common  people  themfelves^  in  a  manner 
univerfally  take  notice  of  them. 

Thus  the  ingenious  Mr.  Stillingjket^  in  his 
]\lifcellaneous  Trafts,  many  of  them  tranfla- 
tions  of  fome  celebrated  iSic/^^i^  papers,  has 
this  remark,  that  "  the  peafants  of  Upland 
"  have  this  proverb :  When  you  fee  the 
"  white  wagtail  you  may  turn  your  fhecp 
**  into  the  fields "  (which,  it  fecms,  are 
houied  all  winter  in  Sweden);  *^  and  when 
**  you  fee  the  wheat-^ear  you  may  fbw  your 
•*  grain."  Here  we  fee  the  ufefulncfs  of  ob- 
ferving the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  white 
wagtail  in  Sweden,  for  the  better  management 
of  bufinefs  in  that  country,  which  caufes  the 
coming  of  thefe  birds  to  be  remarked  there ; 
.  but  thefe  birds  are  little,  or  rather  not  at  alt 
noticed  in  England,  at  leaft  in  th«  north-weft 

parts 
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parts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  But  every 
peaiant  in  that  county  knows  that  tlticjwallow 
and  the  cuckoo  are  not  feen  or  heard  among  us 
in  winter,  but  appear  in  the  fpring  when  the 
yreather  grows  warm  :  for  the  fwallow  upon 
its  firft  coming  repairs  to  our  houfes;  and^ 
the  noife  the  other  makes,  at  a  diftance  from 
them,  is  toa  particular  not  to  engage  the  at« 
teittion  of  every  ear.         . 

There  is  reafon  then  to  believe,  that  the 
birds  Jq-emiah  referred  to  were  not  only  w/- 
gratory,  but  fuch  as  fome  way  or  other  at- 
tvidxd,  in  a  more   particular  manner,  the 

^otice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea:  either 
from  the  numeroufnefs  of  thofe  flocks  in  which  ^ 
they  travelled ;  the  remarkable  diJiinSiive  qua^ 
iity  of  their  notes  \  their  coming  more  com- 
monly under  their  eye\  or  their  being  fuppoied 
to  mark  out  the  proper feafon  for  the  applying 
themfelves  to  this  and  that  part  of  the  buiinefs 
of  civil  life.     And  by  this  club  we  (hall  more 

/  probably  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  prophet, 
than  by  philological  difquiiitions  conceriling 
the  Hebrew  names.  The  utmoft  uncertainty, 
about  the  precife  meaning  of  thofe  names, 
appears  in  the  writings  of  the  various  ancient 
Greek  tranflators  of  the  pallage.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  attempt  to  tranilate  a  name,  but 
merely  exprefs  the  original  word  in  Greek 
letters;  and  where  they  ^o  tranflatc,  they 
widely  differ  about  the  meaning  of  the  words : 
and  if  Jev/s  in  iEgypt,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and.  others  in  thofe  early  tiroesj^ 
Vol.  IV.  N  were 
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werc'fo  indeterminate,  little 'dcj^endence  can 
be  adhfiittfed  with  regard  to  modern  Jewifti 
rabbies,  and  other  laborious  philologers.  It 
mnft  be  much  more  fatisfaftoiy  to  attdid  to 
the  fadls  travellers  have  given  an  account  of, 
*  ih  modern  or  elder  times. 

Dr.  Shaw  faw  the  Jlork^  returning  in  fucb 
numbers  near  to,  or  over  the  Holy-Land,  las 
could,  not  but  attrad^  his  notice,  when  he  Was 
fcn  the  coafts  of  that  country:  •*  I  faw,"  fays 
this  ingenious  traveller,  "  in  the  middle  x)f 
**  Afril^  1722,  (our  (hip  Iving  then  at  anchor 
**  under  M7Z^/  Carmel^)  three  fliglits  of  them, 
"  fome  of  which  were  more  open  and  fcatter- 

-  •*  -ed,  with  larger  intervals  between'  them ; 
** : others  were  clofer  and  more  compaft,  as  in 
*'  the  flights  of  Crows  and  other  birds,  eath 

-  •*  of  which  took  tip  more  than  three  hours  in 
'  **  pafEng  by  us ;  extending  itfelf,  at  the  iame 

"  time,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

'  "  They  were  then  leaving  iE^^r,  (where  the 
*'  canals  and  the  ponds,  that  are  annually  left 
'*  by  the  Nile^  were  become  dry,)  and  diredted 
'*  themfelves  towards  the  N.  E.  .  .  .  .  Thofe 
**  that  frequent  the  marflies  of  Barbary^  ap- 
**  pear  about  three  weeks  iooner  than  tnc 
**  flights  above  mentioned,  though  they  like- 
^'  wife  are  fuppofed  to  come  from  /Egypt  ^ 
•*  whither  alfo  th^  return  a  little  after  the 
*'  autumnal  aquimx^J'     Here  their  numbers 

'  attrafted  notice. 


Sir 
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Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  us  a  fliort  Spe- 
cimen odhtPerfian  almanacks,  in  the  2d  tome 
of  his  Travels  in  French*.  It  contains  only 
part  of  two  months.  But  there,  in  that  co* 
lumn  which  gives  an  account  of  th^  remark- 
able events  that  happen  each  month,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ^nging  of  the  nightingale  is  fet 
down  as  one  of  tho^remarkables,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  about  a  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  Sultanic  year,  which  begins  with  the 
entering  of  the  fun  into  Aries  %  coiifequently, 
according  to  this  almanack,  thefe  birds  begin 
to  be  heard,  in  that  country,  the  latter  end  of 
Marchy  N.  S.  Sir  John  has  not  fet  down  the 
reft  of  the  remarkable  events  that  happen  in 
each  month,  by  copying  the  whole  of  their 
almanacks,  which  it  is  to  be  wifhed  he  had 
done.  He  however  informs  us,  in  another 
page,  after  having  told  us  there  that  the  be- 
ginning ofthejinging  of  the  nightingale  nvas  a 
fejiival  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  to  folemnize  the 
return  of  warm  weather ;  and  that  they  had 
another  fejiival  to  exprefs  their  joy  at  the  depar- 
ture of  winter,  which  was  marked  out  in  this 
almanack  as  happening  in  the  1 2th  months  and 
was  called  the  coming  of  the  ftorks,  becaufe 
that  this  birdf  according  to  their  obfervationsy 
appeared  not  *  till  the  cold  was  over.  After  which 
he  obferves,  that  the  Arabians  did  not  count 
time  atfirfiy  as  has  been  donefnce^  by  the  pajjing 
of  the  fun  through  thefgns  of  the  zodiac ,  which 

■  P.  132*  •  P.  146. 

N  2  makes 
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makes  our  months ;  or  of  the  moon  through  them, 
iJohich  makes  their* s ;  but  by  thefeafons.  If  fof 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  appearing  or  difap- 
pearing  of  certain  birds  was  remarked  with 
care ;  or  the  bloffoming  of  certain  plants,  which 
we  find  has  been  the  pradice  of  the  wild  peo- 
ple of  North  America  \ 

This  circumftance  of  the  migration  of  the 
ftorks  being  mentioned  after  this  manner  by 
Char  Jin,  in  concurrence  with  other  confide- 
rations,  ftrongly  inclines  us  to  believe  our 
tranflation  of  the  firft  claufe  of  this  pafl^age  of 
Jeremiah  may  be  right,  '*  The  ftork  in  the 
**  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times/' 

The  paflage  alfo  which  I  have  cited  from 
Dr.  Shaw  fhows,  the  propriety  and  the  force  of 
that  circumftance,  tneir  being  defcribed  by  Je- 
remiah zsjlying  in  the  air,-  in  their  paflage  from 
one  country  to  another,  whereas  many  migra^ 
tory  birds  come  and  go  in  a  more  private  and 
concealed  manner.  "  The  ftork  in  the  heaven,'* 
fays  the  prophet,  which  is  a  defcription  im- 
applied,  by  him  to  thofe  other  birds  which  he 
mentions,  and  which  therefore,  ^probably,  doth 
not  belong  to  them.  But  if  that  be  fuppofed^ 
our  tranflation  fhould  not  have  introduced  the 
crane ^  for  they  ate  obferred  pafling  to  and  fro 
/>^  the  heaven  equally  with  th^Jiorky  and  'in 

f  Colden's  Hift.  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada 
remarks,  that  they  fix  the  time  of  Uich  and  fach  tranfadHons,  / 
by  faying  it  was  Whtn  Jlratoberries  blollbmed,  p,  1095  or^ 
whtn  the  cheUuuts,  ib.  note ;  or  when  the  fap  began  to  run 
feetween  the  trees  and  the  bark,  ib.  &c, 

^  fuch 
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iuch  numbers  as  to  engage  general  attention 
in  the  Eaftern  countries. 

So  Dr,  Richard  Chandler,  in  the  account 
he  has  given  the  world  of  his  travels  in  -^tf, 
tells  us,  that  about  the  27th  of  Auguft  he  faw 
cranes  flying  in  n)ajl  caravans^  pafling  l^igl!)  in 
the  air^  from  Thrace  for  iEgypt,  as  was  fup- 
pofed*.  On  the  other  hand  he  tells  us,  in 
another  page  of  that  volume,  that  in  the  fpring 
he  faw  cranes  in  the  Lefler  Afia  picking  up 
reptiles  *,  or  flying  heavy  with  long  fticks  to 
build  their  nefts';  this,  it  feems,  was  in  the 
end  of  March.  And  two  pages  before  he 
mentions  fome  of  them  that  bad  built  their 
n^fts  on  an  old  fortrefs  5  and  in  another  pjige  *, 
that  the  return  of  the  crane^  and  the  beginning 
of  bees  to  work^  are  efteemed  there  a  token  of 
the  winter's  being  paft. 

On  the  contrary,  Stillingjleet^  in  his  Mif- 
cellaneous  Tirafts,  has  remarked  in  his  pre- 
face to  one  of  theip,  from  Arijlopbanes,  that 
that  old  Greek  comedian  tells  us,  "  that  the 
**  crane  points  out  the  time  forjbwing,  when 
"  fhe  flies  with  her  warning  notes  to  JEgypt ; 
«*  fhe  bids  the  Jailor  hang  up  his  rudder  and 
**  take  his  refl: ;  and  every  prudent  man  pro- 
**  vide  himfelf  with  winter  garments  \" 

»  P.  22. 
.  *  Mr.  Ray  fuppofes  that  the  tram  U  granrqorcusy  m  bis 
Syn.  Avium  ^  but  perhaps  Dr.  Chandler  £d  not  mean  to  de« 
termine,  with  precifiorifthat  they  feed  on  reptiles,  but  merely 
that  he  faw  them  picking  fomewhat  from  the  ground,  which 
he  took,  upon  a  flight  obfervation,  to  have  teen  infe&s. 
3  P.  98.  *  The  8ift.  »  P.  237. 

N  3  The 
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The  firft  claufc  then  of  that  verfc  inyere^ 
tniah  equally  fits  the  crane  and  tbejiork  ;  and 
as  thofe  birds  confiderably  rcfcmble  each  other 
in  their  form  as  well  as  habits  of  life,  being 
both  converfant  in  watery  places^  long^necked 
and  legged^  Jkort  bodies  and  tails ^  feet  not  web^ 
bed^  building  their  nefts  on  houfes  and  old  rui^ 
nafed  placesy  I'  fliould  think  it  by  no  rtieana 
improbable,  that  the  Hebrew  Word  chafidab 
fignifies  neither  the  crane  nor  the.  ftork  exclu^ 
^^y^^,  but  both  fpecies,  and  their  feveral  va- 
rieties, apd  in  one  word  the  whole  clafs  of  birds 
that  come  under  the  above-mentioned  defcrip-. 
tion\ 

The  time  of  the  return  of  thefe  birds  to  the 
South,  according  to  thtfe  accounts,  marked 
out  the  approach  of 'winter^  and  the  time  ta 
give  over  failing^ y  a3  their  flying  Northward 
proclaimed  the  approach  ofj^ring.  Agreeable 
to  this,  that  prophet  mentions  the  times^  in  the 
plural,  appointed  for  the  chajidah^  which  feems 
to  exprefs  both  the  time  of  their  copiing  fron^ 
the  South, ^and  the  time  of  returning  thither 
again ;  whereas  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 

* '  But  whether  this  be  admitted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
^anei  are  -feen  in  Judaea  as  well  3sJiorisy  for  Haflelquift 
found  them,. in  the  beginning  of  April,  iJi  great  nupibersi 
there,  p.  120. 

*  St.  Paul  deicribes  the  time  that  failing  became  danger 
rous,  by  ^t  faji  being  faji^  Afts  M.  9,  which  being  the 
loth  of  the  feventh  month,  called  Tavo-i^  fell  out  about  the 
beginning  of  0£fobcr,  not  far  diftant  from  the  time  that  th<5 
^ran$  and  the  Ari  retire  into  ^gypt, 

I  Other 
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other  birds  only  is  mentioned,  which  alone 
was  remarkable. 

There  is  no  debate  ahoi^t^  the  meaning  of  . 
t^e  fcco94  ^9^^  ^'  ^^  allowed  on  all  hands 
the /arr/ife  is  meant;  and  as  I  have  clfcwhere, 
fhown  *,  that  the  voice  of  the  turtle  and  the 
Jinging  of  the  nightingale  are  coincident  things, 
Jeremiah  feems  to  dcfign  to  njark  out  the. 
coming  of  a  bird  later  in  the  fpring  than  the. 
chafidah ;  for,  according  to  the  Perfian  alma- 
nack of  Sir  John  Cl^ardin,  the  nightingale 
begins  to  be  heudjome  days  later  than  the 
appearance  of  the  flork,  and  marks  out  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  as  the  ilork  doth  the 
dj^arting  of  winter. 

f  How  happy  niight  it  Ijiave.  been,  had  Sir 
John  Char4in  given  us  that  whole  column, 
relating   to    the    memorable   events   which 
happened  in  each  month  through  the  year, 
which  he  tells  us^  formed,  originaUy  at  leail, 
a^Jfiadofrz^V  calendar,  which  guided  thenx. 
withiufficien?  exajftnefs  in  the  common  con-: 
cerns  of  li%  and  their  ordinary  occupations  *. 
If  jihe  modem  Perdan  almjanack-makers  hav« 
not  continued  to  fet  4^wn  all  the  ancient  ob- 
fervations  relating  to  things  of  this  fort ;  th^ 
knowledge  of  the  '^ole  of  what  they  have  re^ 
iaijiud  w^tl^d>  pifplfebly*. have  been  of  ufe,  not 
onJy^^tQ  jjiofe  yfk^  .W»l^  ftj^^y  Afabian  ahti- 
^uijtJ5s^.^W^  fp«|ksof,  but  to  ;hofe 

■  The  Outlines  of  a  NewComm,  on  So\.  Soiig>  P-  H9* 
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alfo  that  might  be  deiSrous  to  examine  with 
care  tKe  facred  writings. 

The  Scptuagint  may,  I  think,  be  underftood 
to  have  introduced  only  t&ree  kinds  of  birds 
in  their  tranflation  of  this  paflage  of  Jerr^ 
miah\  whereas  our's  rtc\ion  four.  For  in  the 
other  place',  where  the  two  laft  Hebrew  words 
appear,  (there  being  but  two  places  where 
they  occur,)  they  tranflate  them  as  fignifying ' 
one  bird. 

Whatever  this  was  owing  to,  it  could  not 
be  becaufe  they  knew  but  of  three  claffes  of 
migratory  birds  *.  There  are  not  6nly  fcveral 
more  in  faft,  but  they  muft  have  taken  notice 
of  fome  of  them.  Mr.  Stilling  fleet  has  juftly 
obfcrved,  that*  the  coming  of  the  cuckoo  is  fb 
remarkable,  and  fo  applicable  to  the  matters 
of  hiijbandryy  that  Arifiophaner  fays,  "  when  - 
*'  the  cuckoo  fung  the(  Phtsnicians  reaped 
*^  wheat  and  barley'/'  The  cuckoo  then, 
according  to  this  ancient  Greek  writer,  is  heard 
in  Phcenicia,  adjoining  to,  or  rather  a  part  of 
tiie  Holy-Land;  is  much  taken  notice  of  there, 
as  indeed  it*s  note  is  very  particular  ^  and  it'^ 
coming  was  connefted  with  a  very  important 
part  of  buiinefs— harveft. 
'  The  coniing  of  the  flork,  from  the  South, 
announces  xkitj^eedy  withdrawing rfthe winter^ 
the  cooing  of  the  turtle,  together  with  tbcflng-^ 
i^S  <ftl^^fiigl^fi^g^l^y  aflims  that  ihtj^tng  is 

*    •  If.  38;  14.    *  '        \ 

*  The  chalidab,  the  turtle,  and  tke  ntghCingale.  ^ 

*  Mife.  Tra^s,  p.  296,  note, 

comei 
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eomei  and  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo^  that  it  is  fb 
fer  advanced  that  it  is  then  time  to  begin  bar-- 
veft.  Where  the  prophet  mentions  die  ftork 
in  the  heavens j  he  may  be  confidered  as  con- 
trafting  them  with  the  other  birds,  which 
returned  rfiore  fccretjy,  flying  tow  near  the 
earth.  The  taking  notice  of  this  circum- 
flance  is  natural. 

In  the  Swedip  calendar,  given  in  the  Col- 
leftions  of  Mr^  StilUngfieet^  there  are  but  three 
days  between  the  coming  of  the  Jiork  and' 
jR?vallow,  (which  both  arrived  in  one  day,)  and 
the  hearing  of  the  cuckoo^  and  the  third  day 
after  the  cuckoo  the  nightingale  is  faid  to  have 
iiing-.  In  the  Nbrfolk  calendar,  formed  by 
Stillihgfleet  on  his  own  obfervations  in  that 
county,  Hciz  (wallow  returned  the  6th  of  ApriL 
1755,  die  nightingale  fung  the  9th,  the  cuckoo 
not  heard  till  the  17th.  According  to  t!iisr 
as  in  the  remote  Northern  countries,  vegeta- 
bles hurry  on,  when  ftxmiher  corner  thithier, 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  with  us,  as 
appears  by  a  Sikiran  or  Lapland  gtr^trdX  calen-* 
<kr  in  the  fame  writer*;  fo  it  fhould  feem  the 
coming  of  tjiic  various  tribes  of  mtgrcaory  birds 
follow  each  other  in  a  greater  hurry  than  with 
w,  and  our*6,  perhaps,  in  auickfer  fucceflion 
than  yxi^udaay  and  it  may  oe  not  exaftly  in 
the  fame  order.  But  careful  obfervations  arc 
wanting  here. 

J  Will  only  add  farther,  that  though  claffi- 

■  P*  266,  267.  ;*  P.  317. 

cal 
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cal  readers^  vfho  are- acquainted  with  OviJ, 
aivl  the  fuppofcd  metamcgtphofis  of  Progne, 
iatpiz  JwaUow^  voolj  imagine  the  noiie  that, 
hiid  makes  is  very  melancholy ^  and  therefore 
fuppo^  the  v^Q^^  oi  Hiz^kmh  may  very  well 
be  tranflatcd  "  like  ^ajhvailcm  £o  did  Lc6atteri\ 
yet  I  believe  the  unprdudiced;iiund  will  be, 
difpofed  to  think,  that  the  note  of  the  cuckog^ 
much  more  naturally  exprcifps  the  foftly  cp^- 
]|laining.  Oh  I  of  the^affli^ied,  when  doiU)led  aaj 
it  often  is^^Qh !  oh !  thap  the  cbatterwg  of  a^ 
fwallow.  Not  to  dwell  on  an  obfe^vatipa 
dhat  may«  be  made,,  that  the^  wor4>  traniktedr 
i5&j^/tr,  appcaj-s  rather  to  fignifytjje  /a^  me--^ 
hnckoly^  interru^edycAcopf  the  fqmplaioij^ 
fi'cki  rather  tfaan.a^chaftering  nqif?,  if  we  cpiVr; 
fult.the  other  places  in  which  it  is  ufed^.wifich. 
are  If.  viii.  I9>  x.  14^  and  If^  xxbc.  4/ .  As 
for  she  chattering  of  the  crane^  i%  fcems,  quite 
inexplicable.  Swallows  however  a^^ear  in  the. 
Holy-Iiaad :  they  were  feen  ai  Ac^;e  vf.  «774u 
\»  Odqberj,  and»  itt  ihould  jfeem^  weri^  \^i^ 
about  difappearing^  ^    ^  ., 

Ob  8  E  5^  VAT  ION  CLIV..    ' 

.  A  fiicr^d  writCT  fuppofcth  that  the  turtle^ 
dove  is  a  migratory  bird.  M(4}]^t  docs  Ae^faoae^ 
as  to  mzny^  not, all:  telling.us  that  wh^  t^o 
cold  fets  in  here  in  Europe,  many  kind^  of  b^rdff 
come  to  Mgyvt,  feme  fixing,  tbemfejvcs.  nfar 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  fome  taking  up  their 
abode  ne^r  Cairo,  and  there  are  fome  that  go 

as 
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as  far  as  Upper  iEgypt,  and  among  the^migra^ 
tory  birds  found  in  iEgypt  upon  thfe  approach* 
of  winteri  He  mentions  quails  and  tUrtle-doves' 
offajfagey  which  are,  he  (s^ys;  very  gddd'. 

Two  things  appear  in  this  account  df  Mail-^ 
Jet:  ill.  That  many  tiif-tlfe-dovejs  dbnot  liii^* 
grate  ^  and  2d.  That  they  affe  ^tcri  in  iEgypt' 
as  food,  and  found  to  be  very  go6dl 

The  fii:ft  p6int  is  corifiiltiedi'  I  think,  \sf 
Pr.  Chandler,  at  the  fahie  time  that  he  found 
th,e  linging  of  the*  nightingale  and  the  cooilig' 
of  the  turtle-dove  were  coincidfenf  thingfe,  ac5^* 
cording  to  Cant.  ii.  12,  of  which  I  haV^^elfc-^* 
where  given  fome  account  *. 

''  We  fet  out,"  fays  the  poftorV  ^fron^* 
**  Magnefia,  on  the  23d  at  noon'**  ....  Oa? 
**  each  fide  of  lis  were  orchards  6f  fig^-trcd^ 
*'*  fown  with  corn  j  and  mztjfiigbtin^aks  "^tm 
^^  finging  in  the  buflies.*'^  Agairt',  p.  202y 
^*  At  ten  *  our  courfe  was  northward,  Qn  i€§ 
**  bank"  (the  river  Harpafus)  **  in  a  vallej^/ 
^'  We  were  furrounded  with  the  delightfuY 
^*  trilling  of  innumerable  nightingales/'  Qn 
the  fame  day,  it  feems,  they  arrived  at  GUzel-^ 
mjfar^%  at  entering  which  town^  he  teHs  ws^ 

'  A  peine  le  froM  commence  a  fe  fiajTe  ftfittr  en  Europe^ 
qu'on  ne  manqtre  ici  ni  de  canards,  ni  de  iarcelles,  ni  de 
becaifines  &  de  pluviers,  ni  aieme.  de  c^illes  &  de  tourte^ 
relies  paflageres,  qui  font  foh  bonnes.  Defer,  de  r£gyptc^ 
J^t.9,p.  21. 

*  Outlines  of  a  New  Comment,  &c,  p.  149, 
'  Chandler's  Travels  in  Afia  Minor,  p.  212. 

*  H^  Qleansthe  93d  of  April,  as  appears,  p.  i^ 

*  April  2j, 

they 
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they  werefurprifed  to  fee  around  tbeminnume^ 
rable  tame  turtle-doves  fitting  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees ^  on  the  walls ^  and  roofs  tfboufes^ 
cooing  unceafingfyt  p.  205* 

.  Thcfc,  according  to  the  Dodor,  were  tame 
turtle-doves.  They  were  found  in  a  tonnn^ 
not  heard  as  they  travelled  in  the  country;  and 
their  number  was  very  large:  fitting  every 
where — on  trees,  on  walls,  and  on  the  roofs* 

.  There  is  a  difficulty  which  may  have  pre- 
iented  itfclf  to  fome  minds,  and  which  this 
account  of  the  tame  turtle-doves  of  Guzel- 
•Hiflar;,  may  remove.  They  migrate  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  Now  in  that  feafon,  it 
appears  l?y  a  quotatiqn  from  a  Jewifh  writer, 
mentiQned  in  a  preceding  volume',  pigeons  arc 
not  wont  to  have  young  ones  :  how  then  could 
that  law  of  Mofes  be  obeyed,  which  relates  to 
matters  that  happen  at  all  times  of  the  year  % 
and  which  enjoined  them  to  bring  for  an  of- 
fering-to  the  Lord  two  turtle-doves ^  or  two 
yoHifg  pigeons  ?  But  now  it  may  be  obferved 
from  hence,  that  if  young  pigeons  could  not 
be  procured,  as  being  in  the  winter,  tame 
turtle-doves  might  fupply  their  place,  there 
being  doubtlefs  great  numbers  of  them  then 
in  Judaa ;  as  there  are  now  at  GuzeUHiJar. 
A  religious  confideration  muft  have  engaged 
the  Jews  to  keep  them  5  which  can  have  no 
influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  Minor  o( 
our  time. 

"  Qbferv.  on  divers  Paff.  of  Script*  vol.  a,  ch.  9,  obf-  15. 
*  Lev,  12.  8-  ch.  14.  22,  &c. 

II  As 
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As  to  the  other  point — their  being  eaten^ 
that  appears  evident  from  Maillet^  who  could 
not  otherwife  have  pronounced  concerning 
their  goodnefs ;  yet  it  fhould  feem»  from  the 
anfwers  I  received  from  fome  I  confultcd  on 
this  point,  who  had  been  in  the  Holy-Land, 
that  they  are  not  very  commonly  ufed  for  food 
there  at  this  time,  fince  th^did  not  remember 
ever  to  have  eaten  of  them  in  that  country. 

They  may  be  kept,  poflibly,  at  this  time 
in  fuch  numbers  in  the  Lefier  Afia,  merely  for 
pleafure;  but  it  is  certain  that  St.  Jerome, 
who  lived  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
falem,  fpeaks  of  fat  turtles  as  luxurious  eat« 
ing',  numbering  them  with  pheafants,  and 
another  bird  which  has  been  luppofed  to  be 
the  Afiatic  partridge  by  fome ;  but  by  others 
a  different  kind  of  bird,  but  what  they  could  • 
not  well  determine*,  (attagen  lonius  being  the 
Latin  name.)  '  • 

'  Procul  fint  acojiviviis  tuis  phafides  aves,  crafftturtures^ 
attagen  Ionicus,&omnes  aves^quibus  amplif&ma  patrimonia 
avoUnt.  Ncc  idco  te  carnibus  vefci  non  putes,  fi  fuum,  Ic- 
porum,  atq;  cervorum,  &  quadrupedutn  animandum  efdu- 

.  lentias   reprobes.      Non  enim  hsec  pedum  numero,   fed 

"  fuavitate  gu/lus  judicantur.     Ep.  ad  SalVlrtam  de  VidUitate 
fervanda, 
•  *'  We  cannot  with  certainty/*  lays  Francis  in  a  note 

'  on  the  fecond  Epode,  '*  determine  what  the  rhombus^  fcarus^ 
*'  6t  attagen  were/'  If  there  are  various  birds  not  common- 
ly known  to  us,  even  in  our  country,  very  delicious  eating, 
as  thofe  called  by  the  Scotch  capefkyly^  thofe  called  hUxck 
game^  and  ptarmigans,  (fee  Append,  to  Pennant's  Tour, 

;  1769,)  can  it  be  any  wonder  we  have  not  a  very  determi- 
nate knowledge  of  what  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
■leant,  by  fome  of  the  terras  they  made  ufe  of?  *  Norden 

mention^ 
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It  may.  not  be  jamHs  to  add  to  the  pre- 
ceding account, .  uelating  to.  the  tamenejs  of 
many  turtle-doves^  what  the  Baron  de  Tott 
lays    in.  the  Prelim.   Difc.   to    his    Mem. 

.  p.  »rii,  and  in  p-  ;2o8  of  the  firft  part  of 
them.  .  In  .the. firft  place  he  remarks,  that 
pigeons  are  more  wUd  in  Turkey  than  vyith  us, 
becaufe  xhsj  are,more  negledled.  In  the.pjh^r, 
that  turtle-doves,  on  the  contrary,  are  extremely 
familiar  there.  .  Thp  government,  he  tells  us, 

.  while  their  fubjcdks  are  tireated  with  great  H- 

,  gour,  is  very,  compaffionate  to  thefe. birds, 
allowing  fo  much  per  cent,  in  favour  of  them : 
**  A  cloud  of  theie. birds  conftantly  alight  pn 
♦*  the  veflibls  wM:h  crofs  the  port  of  CQnftan^ 

.  **  tinoplei  and  carry  this  commodity,  unco- 
**  vered,.  either  to  the  magazines  or  the  nulls. 
•*  The  boatmen  never  oppofe  their  greedinefs. 
**  This  permiffion  to  feaft  on  the  grain  brings 
*^  them  in  great  numbers,  and  familiarizes 
**  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  have  feen 
'^*  them  ftanding  on  the  fhoulders  of  the 

,  jmcntioas  a  bird  tjicy  (hot  in-flEgypt  called  coramaric,  ^'  of  the 

i  "  fize  of  a  woodcock,  of  a  delicious  taftej  but  ftill  more 

"  eftecmed  on  accoi^it  o{it\  fine  noU»  The  Turks  give  for 

^'  them  eight  or  ten  fequins,  when  they  are  taken  young  and 

.  "  hav?  J^ccn.taught  to  fing. :  With  regard  to  Aeir  beauty, 

*^  it  confil^s.  only  in  thfeir  large  eyes ;  for  their  feathers  ao 

"  .not  differ  from  thofe  of  the  wild  duck."  Vol.  2,  p.  37. 

Accoraing'  to  Pliny,  lib.  9,  cap.  48^  the  attagen  when 

,  abroad  fingf,  tKougn  filent  when  taken,  which  much  betlEer 

.  agrees  wiA  the  coramanesy  than  birds  of  the  partridge  kind. 

^^  It  is.  true  Ignia  and  [£^pt  are  two  very  different  countries, 

*  ;but  there  are  other  birds  that  pafs  from  the  one  to  the 

.  other :  whether  this  Ipecies  doth  is  not  fiud. 

"  rowers. 
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*"  rowers,  watching  for  a  vacant  pkcc;  whcfc 
**  they  may  fill  their  crops  in  their  turn." 

It  could  not  be  difficult  to  tfctain  in  Judaea, 
through  the  winter,  as  many  as  they  chofe  to 
do,  by  taking  care  to  feed  them. 
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"Dr.  Chandler- fecms  to  fuppofe,  tihat  the 
olive-groves  are  the  principal  places  for  the 
fhooting  of  birds  *  j  and  in  his  other  volume^ 
containing  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Greece, 
he  obferves,  that  when  the  c/ry^  blackens,  vaji 
flights  of  doves,  pigeons,  tbrujhes^  and  other 
birds y  repair  to  the  oliyC'-groycs Jbr flood*:  the 
conrtexion  then  between  Noah's  dove  and  an 
plive-leaf,  Gcii.  viii.  ii,  is  not  at  all  unna-* 
tural. 

The  tops  of  olive-trees  might  alone,  poffibly, 
be  in  view  of  the  place  where  the  ark  was 
then  floating,  though  it  is  a  tree  of  only  a  mid- 
dling height ;  but  it  the  dove  faw  a  great  number 
of  other  trees  appear  above^  the  water,  it  was 
natural  for  it  to  repair  to  olive-trees,  where 
it  had  been  wont  to  fhelter  itfelf,  preferably 
to  others,  according  to  this  account.  As  to 
branches  of  olives  being  ufed  afterwards. as 
Jjmbok  ofl  peace ^  that  could  be  nothing  to 

■  Trav.  in  Afia  Minor,  p.  84.  .    . 

•  P.  127.  So  Haflelquift  heai-d  the  nightingale  among 
die  willows  by  the  river  Jordan,  and  among  the  olive»trees 
of  Juda»|  p.  aia. 

Noah^ 
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Noah»  as,  moft  probably,  the  aflbciating  the 
ideas  of  reconciliation  and  peace  with  an  olive- 
branch  was  the  work  of  after  times. 


Observation    CLVL 

ISzekiel  fuppofes  *  the  Great,  by  which  he 
means  t\ic  Mediterranean  Sea,  yras  very  full  of 
fifh :  I  would  obferve,  that  it  was  not  necef- 
fary,  as  to  the  Jews,  to  derive  this  apprehen- 
fion  from  the  fifh  brought  by  the  men  of  Tyre 
to  Jerufiilcm*;  their  own  people  might  draw 
this  knowledge,  from  the  nfh  they  found  near 
what  were  indifputably  their  ownjhores. 

Doubdanj  (peaking  of  his  going  by  fea  from 
Sidon  to  Joppa,  (or  Jaffa,  as  ho  calls  it,)  in 
his  way  to  Jerufalem,  fays,  that' on  his  enter-' 
ing  into  that  port,  they  found  it  fo  abounding 
in  fifli,  "  that  a  great  fifli  purfuing  one  fome- 
**  what  lefs,  both  of  them  fprung  at  the  Tame 
•*  time  above  three  feet  out  of  the  water;  the 
^^  firft  dropped  into  the  middle  of  the  bark, 
*'  and  the  other  fell  (b  near  that  they  had 
**  well  nigh  taken  it  with  their  hands :  this 
««  happen«i  very  luckily,  as  it  afforded  our 
"  failorsatreatV 

'Had   he  told  us   of  what  kind  the  two 
fiflies  were,  it  would  not  at  all  have  been  dif- 


«  Ch.  47. 10.  —  *^  ThtTr  fifli  ftall  be  according  to  their    ^ 
<^  kinds,  as  the  fi^i'of  tHe  Great  Sea,  exceeding  many/' 

*  Nehem.  13^16. 

*  Voy.  dc  la  Terrc-Sainte,  p.  40. 

agreeable ; 


/ 
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Agreeable :  for  waat  of  it  I  am  not  able  even 
to  begin  a  lift  of  the  fpecies  of  fifh  which  haunt,  • 
or  which  vifit  the  Jewijhjhores.  This  is  a  de^ 
JideratwH  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  that  country. 
There  is  a  vaft  variety  in  tlut  fea,  but  they 
have  particular  places,  in  which  x&any  of  the 
diiferent  forts  appear,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Though  the  coaft  of  that  part  of  Syria  which  4^ 
is  denominated  Palseftine,  is  not  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  it's  ports,  jret  beiidcs  Jappa^ 
St.  John  d' Acre,  Caypha  under  Mount  Carmel^ 
and  a  few  others  that  might  be  named,  there 
are  fome  creeks^  and  fmall  convenient  places^ 
where  little  veflcls,  (and  fuch  are  thofe  thai 
are  ufed  for  fifliing,)  may  flieltcr  themfelves^ 
and  land  what  they  take,  though  there  are 
very  few  rivers  on  all  that  cooft  \  To  thefc 
places  Debwab  feem$  to  refer^  when  fbe  &ys, 
^^  Aiher  confinued  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  abode 
^'  in  his  breaches,"  or  creeks,  as  it  is  tranflat-« 
ed  in  the  margin  \ 

So  we  are  told  that  Ali  Bey,  marching  from 
Ca^ha  to  Jc^pa  by  laxid,  jfet  out  on  the  12th 
of  Aiiguft,  and  croffii^' Mount  Carmel,  came 
oa  the  1 6th  near  Joppa,  and  pitched  his  camp 
by  ft  brook  north-eaftward  cf  the  town,  at  a 
Uttfediftaiiecfi'omh;  bat  the  {hips  anchored 

*  The  Ifiil€U7  of  All  Bey's  Reirok  fays,  that  from  C«&* 
rea  to  Joppa  are  15  or  16  miles,  and  that  about  a  mile  and 
half  before  you  come  to  Joppa  ypu  cro&  a  fixudl  rivulet^ 
iRfhich  i$  the  only  nutfUOS  water  in  all  that  fertile  country, 
p.  185.  •  Judges  5,  17, 
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in  a  creeks  about  fix  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Joppa\ 

So  RauwolfF  informs  us,  that  when  his  vef- 
fel  got  clear  of  the  frigates  that  came  put  from 
,  all  fides  near  Caypha  to  feize  upon  it,  and  got 
about  Mount  Carmel,  two  fhips  purfued  them» 
but  w6rc  forced  to  leave  them*:  this  fliows 
there  are  feveral  places  where  fmall  flaps  nuiy 
put  in  and  anchor,  and  where  the  children  of 
Aflxer  might  continue  in  their  fliips,  purfuing 
their  marine  employments ;  while  others  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  were  hazarding  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  their  country  by  land. 

What  Doubdan  faith  of  the  fifli  that  jumped 
out  of  the  fca  near  Joppa^  in  purfuit  of  ano- 
ther large  fifli,  by  which  means  one  of  them 
was  taken,  and  feafled  on  by  the  feamen,  and 
the  other  narrowly  efcaped,  may  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  adventure  of  Toiif,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tigris :  a  fifli  leaping  out  of  the  water, 
and  darting  at  him,  as  an  object  of  prey\ 
If  one  fifli  threw  itfelf  out  of  the  fea  in  pur- 
fuit of  another,  a  voracious  fifli  may  pbffibly 
have  thrown  itfelf  out  of  the  water,  darting 
at  a  naked  man  that  ilood  on  the  margin  of 
the  river.  Fifli  certainly  frequently  devour 
men  that  they  find  in  the  water,  not  only 
when  they  find  them  dead,  but  when  thqr 
happen  on  them  alive.  But  as  the  book  of 
Tobit  lays  the  fcene  of  this  very  unufual  event 

■  P.  ia6, 127. 

•  Ray's  Travels,  p.  224,  225. 

•  Ch.  6.  2. 
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bh  ^Jbore  of  the  Tigris^  it  may  not  be  im-ar 
proper  to  fubjoin  a  quotation  frcnn  Tbevenot  \ 

It  relates  to  his  voyagt  down  the  Tigris, 
the  river  that  is  mentioned  in  Tobit«     **  This 
evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  one  of  the  men 
in  our  kekci\  with  an  hook  took  a  great 
^  fifi^  it  was  about  five   foot  long,  and 
<  though  it  was  as  big  as  a  misui,  yet  he  told 
me  it  was  a  young  one,  and  that  com- 
monly they  are  much  bigger.     The  head  of 
it  was  above  a  foot  long ;  the  eyes  four 
inches  above  the  jaws,  round,  and  as  big 
as  a  brafs  farthing  i  the  mouth  of  it  was 
round,  and  being  opened^  as  wide  as  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  fo  that  my  head  could 
eafily  have  gone  into  it ;  about  the  mouth, 
on  the  outiide,  it  had  four  white  long  beards 
of  fleOi^  as  big  as  one's  little  finger  ^  it  was 
all  over  covert  with  fcales  like  to  thoie  of 
a  carp  i  it  lived  long  out  of  the  water,  died 
when  they  opened  the  belly  to  fkin  it,  and 
was  a  female :  the  flefh  of  it  was-  white, 
tailed  much  like  a  tuony^  and  was  as  foft 
and  loofe  as  flax/' 
There  are  then  very  large  J^  in  the  Tigris. 
But  if  any  of  my  readers^  after  all,  fhould  be 
difpofed  to  ccmfider  this  adventure  of  Tobit  as 
apocryphal,  he  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  paiXf 
mi  a  mortal  Jin  in  to  doing. 
Our  tranllation  however,  it  id  but  juftice 
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to  remark,  has  improperly  given  the  Engliil^ 
reader  to  underfknd*  mat  Tobit  and  his  com« 
paiuoii^  without  the  hdp  of  any  others  to 
affift  them,  eat  up  this  whole  great  filh,  ver .  5  r 
•*  And  when  they  had  roafted  the  fifh,  they 
•*  did  eat  it/'  The  Greek  original  only  fays, 
•*  And  having  roafied  the  fifh,  they  eat :"  eat 
what  they  thought  fit  of  it. 


O  B  S  E  R  VAT  ION     CLVII. 

People  of  power  in  the  Eaft  are  wont,  to  be 
moftly  very  oppreffive,  and  the  expenfivenefs 
of  ittdr  iarams^  or,  in  other  words,  of  their 
wives,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  their 
great  opprefiions ;  which  feems  to  be  exa^ly 
what  tne  prophet  jimos  had  in  view,  in  the 
beginning  of  nis  fourth  chapter,  where  he 
compares  the  ladies  of  Ifrael  to  fatted  kine. 

As  commentators  of  former  times  feem,  to 
me,  to  have  moft  unhappily  jumbled  and  con- 
founded things  together,  in  their  explanation  of 
this  prophetic  paiTage,  (at  leaft  thofe  that  I 
have  confulted,)  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to 
colleft  together  ibme  obiervations  upon  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  prophets^ 
to  compare  the  great  men  of  their  own  nation 
to  males  of  this  kind  of  animal,  Pf.  xxii.  i^, 
Deut.  xxziii.  17,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  na* 
tions,  Pf.  Ixviii.  30,  If.  xxxiv.  7.  Here  Amos 
ufes  a  word  that  deaotes  the  females  of  that 
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fpecies>  which  m  twrjk  ihould  fignify  the 
women  of  diitindion  in  lirael. 

Their  nutfters  that  were  required  to  bting 
fattening  food  and  drink  points  out,  uniler  the 
image  of  what  was  done  to  kine  that  were 
fatting,  tfaofe  fupplies,  with  refpe(ft  to  fbod^ 
which  the  luxurious  ladies  of  that  oountrjr 
would,  it  was  to  be  ei^ieded,  require  of  tkeir 
lords.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  «fa^ 
would  not  equally  demand  fpkndid  clo^ng, 
and  expeniive  ornaments. 

That,  in  coAfequence,  occafioned  die  4f^ 
freffingtiye  pcorandctufl^gtbine^dy.  S<|Le 
Bruyn  defcribes  the  women  of  the  Lcfrant^ 
^'  as  having  fuch  a  paffion  for  drdfs,  that  they 
'^  never  think  themfelws  richly  enough  attir^ 
^^  ed,  without  any  attention  \o  ^Miir  rank,  or 
'^  any  confideration  whether  their  circum* 
**  ftances  will  admit  of  it '."  Chardin's  ac- 
count of  the  Perfian  ladies  is  juft  die  &ffle. 
"  The  great  luxury  of  the  Perfians  is  in  their 
^^  feraglios,  the  exp^ice  of  which  is  immenie, 
'*  owing  to  the  number  of  women  they  keqp 
•'  there,  and  the  profufion  their  love  to  them 
^*  cauies.  jRw-i&w^w/6^/j  are  continually pro- 
*'  cured  for  them,  ferfumes  are  confumed  thert 
**  in  abundance,  and  the  women,  being  brought 
'*  up  and  fupportod  in  the  moil:  refindl  volup- 
**  tuoufneis,  ufe  every  artifice  to  procure  tor 
^  themfelvefi  whatever  plcafcs  them,  without 

'  Tome  i^  p.  450,    Tbit  Ibllsrars  iba  jiccouat  of  the 

extreme  avidity  of  the  men,  fo  as  to  ftick  at  nothing  to 
procure  money* 
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^*  concerping  themieives  about  what  thr^r 
^'  coft  \"  Such  cxpenfivenefs  occaiions  great 
oppreffion  now,  and,  it  feems,  did  fo  among 
the  Ifraelites  in  the  days  of  Amos. 

Out  of  thefe  fatting-ftalls  they  were  to  be 
driven  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  for  breaches 
are  fuppofed  to  be  made  in  the  buildings  in 
which  they  wens  kept,  through  which  they 
were  to  b?  driven,  every  one  out  of  her  ilall 
through  fuch  a  breach,  prophetically  marJcing 
out,  by  a  continuation  of  the  ^ime  image,  the 
making  breaches  in  the  cities  of.  their  haibita^ 
tioo»  and  forcing  them  out  of  thoie  places  of 
their  luxury, 

^  The  9d  vcrie  need  not  be  fo  underftood  as 
to  vary  the  image,  and  from  comparing  them 
to  fatted  kine  in  one  verfe,  in  the  next  to 
repreient  them  as  fifhes  taken  away  by  hooks. 
The  words  in  the  original  fignify  tbams,  con*^ 
iequently  any  ftraight  fharortpointed  thing  as 
wdl  as  one  bent,  or  an  hook.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  animals  of  this  kind,  as  well 
as  af&s,  are  driven  along  by  a  iharp-pointed 
flick,  pr  fomp  fuch  kind  pf  inftrument,  this 
2d  verie  is  deCyphered,  and  brought  to  be  of 
;m  homogeneous  nature  with  the  preceding 
and  following  ver&. 

That  this  is  the  cuilom  in  thofe  countries 
we  jearn  from  Maundrell.  *'  Franks  are 
"  qbliged  either  to  walk  on  fopt,  or  elfe  to 

•*  ride  upon  affes When  you  are  mount- 

f[  cd,  the  mailer  of  the  afs  follows  his  beail  to 

?  Tome  %j  p.  55. 
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^  the  place  whither  you  are  difpofed  to  go; 
^'  goading  him  up  behind  with  a  Jbarp^pointed 
**  Jiick^  which  makes  him  difpatch  his  ilagc 
*'  with  great  expedition '."  Oxen  are  driven 
there^  according  to  him,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. "  The  country-people  were  now  every 
**  where  at  plough  in  the  fields,  in  order  to 
**  fow  cotton.  'Twas  obfervable  that  in 
•'  ploughing  they  ufcd  goads  of  an  extraor- 
**  dinary  fize.  Upon  meafuring  of  feveral, 
^^  I  found  them  about  eight  foot  long,  and  at 
**  the  bigger  end  fix  inches  in  circumference. 
^*  They  were  armed  at  the  leffcr  end  with  a 
**  Jharp  prickle  for  driving  the  oxen^  and  at  the 
'*  other  end  with  a  fnmll  fpade,  or  paddle  of 
*^  iron,  ftrong  and  maify,  for  cleanfing  the 
'*  plough  from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in 
**  working  V  If^xwn  then,  and^/^^A/ of  that 
ipecies,  are  wont  to  be  driven  along  by  goads^ 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  prophet 
ihould  reprefent  the  carrying  away  into  capti- 
vity of  the  Ifraelitifh  ladies,  (confidcred  un- 
der the  image  of  kine,)  by  the  driving  them 
along  by  goads:  **  he  ihall  take  you  away  . 
f*  with  iharp-pointed  inftrumcnts,''  for  that 
feems  to  be  the  precife  meaning  of  the  word  ; 
not  hoois^  nor  even  thorns,  in  an  exclufive 
fenfe,  but  in  general  things  that  afe  Aarp- 
pointed  \    -  / 

• 

'  P.  130,  edit  5*  •  P.  110,  III. 

^  istnjhields^  which  anciently  oftendmes  had  a  Oiarp 
fpike  fixed  ia  the  middle  of  Ae  outfide  furiace«  X  Kings 
IQ.  16. 
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I  can  aiiigQ  no  ceaibn  why  thorns,  (or  fharpw 
pointed  things^)  fuch  as  were  ufed  for  taking 
j^,  are  mendotied  in  the  iafl:  claufe^  unleis  it 
ihoukl  be  underflood  Co  mean  the  great  fere-« 
ritjr  with  which  the  women  of  Ifrael  would 
be  driven  away,  in  the  laft  captivity  of  thofe 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  Hojbea.  Inffanments 
not  very  unlike  die  Eaftern  goads  have  been 
u&d»  I  thinks  for  catching  fifh,  and  were 
meant  by  our  tranflators  when  they  u&d  the 
terra  fijh-^j^tars^  Job  xli.  7;  but  then  they 
muft  have  been  much  fharper  than  goads,  in 
order  to  fccure  the  fifh '.  But  a  goad  fharpen- 
ed  to  a  pc^nt  like  a  ii&^fpear,  muft  have  been 
a  dreadful  inflrument  to  drive  cattk  with, 
wounding  them  to  as  to  occaiion  great  anguiffa 
in  their  ^veiling  along,  and  therefore  not  an 
impioper  reprdfentation,  of  the  great  fcverity 
u&d  in  driving  die  latter  captives  under  Ho-? 
ihca  into  Aflyria. 

My  reader  will  obfcrve  here^  that  I  fuf^KJdfe 
the  word  tianflated  ^'  pofkrity^'  in  die  2d 
vcrle,  means  rather  the  remainder,  thofc  that 
came  after  them  that  were  firft  carried  away 
of  the  ten  tribes :  fo  the  word  is  twice  ufed, 
£zek.  xxiii.  25,  once  tranflatied  remnant,  and 
the  other  time  reJUue.  And,  agreeably  to  this, 
we  find  the  people  of  the  Irin^om  of  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  away  at  twice,  the  more 

'  So  Camden,  in  his  account  of  nur  native  iJUtnd^  tells 
ns,  diat  thofc  that  Kvc  by  die  fides  of  Solway  t'rith  hunt 
falmons,  whereof  there  is  great  plenty  there,  with  j^^^ttj  on 
boifeback.    Under  his  account  of  ^lidifdale, 
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northern  fluid  eaftern  parts  by  Tiglath-Pile-* 
fcr ',  the  reft  feveral  years  atter  by  Shalma- 
ncfer*,  and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofc  the  treat- 
ment thefe  laft  met  with  was  more  fcvere  than 
what  the  firft  felt.  ^ 

The  laft  clauie  probably  was  defigned  to 
exprefs  nvbitber  th(y  were  to  be  driven^  as 
ibme  of  the  old  tranflations  underftood  it  to 
mean>  but  it  is  not  the  deiign  of  thefe  papers 
to  examine  matters  of  that  kind.  It  is  fuffi^ 
cient  to  oblcrve,  that  the  two  words  k^  the 
2d  verfc,  the  one  rendered  books  in  our  verfionp 
the  other  fifh-hooks,  I  ihould  fuppofe  mean 
iharp*^pointed  inftruments  ufed  6oc  the  driv- 
ing away  of  catde ;  but  the  laft  fuppofed  to 
be  more  pointed  than  the  iirft,  and  ftiarpened 
to  fitch  a  degree,  as  even  to  be  iit  iin-  the 
ftriking  of  fifli.  Te  Jball  be  driven  avxiy^  yt 
fatted  ksne  ofJfrael^  4ts  witbgoadt ;  Md  the  laft 
fBTvei  tf  ytm  iffitb  inftmments  Jharp  as  j^fb* 
Jpears. 

Observation   CLVIIL 

Among  feveral  of  the  fmaller  tribes  of  the 
Eaftern  people,  who  are  a  good  deal  indepen- 
dent, perfons  take  upon  Uiem  to  do  them- 
felves  juftice,  if  they  think  they  arc  injured, 
without  much  notice  of  it  being  taken  by  their 
fuperiors.  A  ftate  of  things  fo  nearly  n^em- 
bling'  anarchy  as  appears  very  forprifing  to 

*  4  Kings  <5,  a9<  f  Ch.  l^.  a,  6«' 
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by  the  introdudtion  of  Greeks  into  it,  they 
raifed  a  tumult,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  tearing  the  apoftie  in  pieces ;  but  no 
account  of  throwing  duji  into  the  air^  or  any 
mention  of  their  garments y  or  long-c^tinued 
cries  I  there  was  only  an  exclamation  of  the 
Afiatic  Jews  iHrring  up  the  people  of  Jcru* 
falem  againfl  the  apoftie,  a  running  of  the 
people  together  upon  that,  a  dragging  him 
out  of  that  court  in  which  the  Jews  worfliip- 
ped  into  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  theil 
falling  upon  him,  and  beating  him  with  iuch 
violence  as  would  have  ended  in  the  lofs  of  his 
life  5  when  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman 
ibldiere,  who  refided  in  a  cafUe  adjoining  to 
the  Temple,  hearing  the  tumult,  immediately 
haftened  thither,  upon  which  they  left  beating 
the  apoftie,  and  applied  themielves  to  him  as 
the  principal  perfon  in  the  govemmrat  then 
there,  with  confufed  cries  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  make  of;  but  upon  his  giving  leave, 
to  Paul  to  explain  the  af^ir  in  their  hearing, 
they  grew  into  more  violent  rage  than  ever, 
but  not  daring  to  attempt  doing  themfelves 
juftice  as  before,  they  demanded  juftice  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Perfian  pea&nts 
now  do :  by  loud  cries ;  throwing  down  with 
apparent  anguifti  their  clothes  on  the  ground^ 
after  tearing  them  in  pulling  them  off  with 
violent  emotions,  and  throwing  tif  dufl. 

I  have,  in  another  volume,  touched  upon 
this  circumftance  of  the  hiftory  of  St.  Luke, 
and  recited  the  fentiment€  of  two  different 
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gentlemen  on  this  throwing  up  the  duft ;  but 
as  both  of  them  may  appear  rather  too  refined 
and  fer  fetched,  I  thought  it  might  be  agree- 
able, to  let  down  Sir  John  Chardin^'s  account 
of  the  way  of  applying  for  jufiice  in  Perfia, 
which  very  exadily  tallies  with  the  account 
here  given  of  the  Jews,  and  leads  us  to  con- 
fider  their  conduit,  merely  as  a  demand  of  jufiice 
from  Ithe  Roman  commandant  injerufalem, 
according  to  the  ufual  Afiatic  form,  which 
continues  to  this  day. 


Observation    CLX. 

The  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  criminals 
are  wont  to  be  fecured,  fbme  how  or  other, 
by  the  people  of  the  Eaft,  when  they  arc 
brought  out  to  be  punifhed,  to  which  there 
fecms  to  be  a  plain  aJlulion  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament. 

Thus  when  Irwin  was  among  the  Arabs  of 
Upper  iEgypt,  where  he  was  very  ill-ufed, 
but  his  wrongs  afterwards  redrefled  by  the 
Great  Sheik  there,  who  had  been  abfent,  and 
who,  it  feems,  was  a  man  of  exemplary  pro- 
bity and  virtue,  he  tells  us,  that  upon  that 
Sheik's  holding  a  great  court  of  juffice,  about 
Irwin's  aflairs  and  thofe  of  his  companions, 
the  baftinado  was  given  one  of  thofe  that  had 
injured  them,  which  he  thus  defcribes  in  a 
note,  p,  271:  **  The  prifoner  is  placed  up- 
**  right  on  the  ground,  'with  his  bands  and  feet 
2  •*  bound^ 
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**  htmnd  together ^  while  the  executioner  flandU 
**  before  him,  and,  with  a  fhort  ftick,  ftrikes 
**  him  with  a  fmart  motion  on  the  outfide  of 
**  his  knees.  The  pain  which  arifes  from  thefc 
*^  ftrokes  is  exquifitely  fevere,  and  which  no 
**  conftitution  can  fupport  for  any  continu- 
«  ance." 

As  the  Arabs  are  extremely  remarkable  for 
their  retaining  old  cuiloms,  we  have  juft 
grounds  of  believing,  that  when  malefadors 
in  the  Baft  were  punifhed,  by  beatings  and 
perhaps  with  death  by  the  /wordy  their  hands 
were  bound  together ^  and  alfo  their  feet. 

How  impertinent;  according  to  this,  is  the 
interpretation  that  Vi^orinus  Strigelius  gives  of 
2  Sam»  iii.  34 !  as  he  is  cited  by  Bifhop  Patrick 
in  his  Commentary  on  thofe  words :  "  The 
•*  king  lamented  over  Abner,  and  fiiid.  Died 
**  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ?  Thy  hands  were  not 
•*  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into  fetters:  as  a 
**  man  falleth  before  wicked  men,  fo  felleft 
**  thou.  And  all  the  people  wept  again  over 
•'him/' 

StrigeJius,  (ays  the  Bifhop,  **  thinks  that 
•'  David,  in  theie  words,  diftinguifhes  him 
**  from  thoie  criminals,  whofe  hands  being 
•'  tied  behind  them,  are  carried  to  execution; 
*'  and  from  thofe  idle  foldiers,  who  being 
*^  taken  captive  in  war,  have  fetters  clapt 
"  upon  their  legs,  to  keep  them  from  run- 
**  ningaway.  Hewas  none  ofthefe;  neither 
'*  a  notorious  offender,  nor  a  coward".  .  .  . 
Patrick  adds,  *^  The  plain  meaning  ieems  to 
8  .        .  "  bej 
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*'  be;  that  if  his  enemy  had  iet  upon  him 
^^  openly^  he  had  been  wle  to  make  his  part 
*♦  good  with  him/' 

How  impertinent  the  latter  part  of  what 
Strigelius  fays !  how  foreign  from  the  thought 
of  Davidy  not  to  fay  inconfiftent  with  itfeU; 
the  explanation  of  the  Engliih  prelate  I  What 
is  ineant  appears  to  be  fimply  mis :  Died  Ab« 
ner  as  a  fool^  that  is,  as  a  bad  man,  as  that 
word  frequently  iignifies  in  the  Scriptures? 
Died  he  as  one  found  on  judgment  to  be  cri- 
minal dieth  ?  No !  Thy  hands,  O  Abner ! 
were  not  bound  as  beiqg  found  fuch,  nor  thy 
feet  confined ;  on  the  contraiy,  thou  wert  treats 
ed  with  honour  by  him  whofe  bufinefs  was  to 
judge  thee,  and  thy  attachment  to  the  houfb 
of  Saul  efleemed  rather  generous  than  culpa* 
ble:  as  the  befl  of  men  may  fall,  fb  feiieft 
thou  by  the  fword  of  treachery,  not  of  juf« 
ticel 


Observation    CLXI. 

Britons,  who  are  ufed  to  flownefs,  and  fo- 
lemnity  of  procedure,  with  regard  to  fuppofed 
criminals;  who  always  exp^  a  number  of 
independent  perfons  fhould  be  concerned  in  dife» 
termining  their  fate,  and  thofe  their  equals  iii 
rank ';  who  find  a  confiderable  length  of  time 
is  wont  to  intervene  between  condenmation 

'  Akjury  of  dieir  peers. 

and 
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luwl'  execution ;  and  this  executioin  openly  per- 
ibrmeds  io  the  prefence  of  all  that  choofe  to 
attend ;  are  wont  to  be  farprifed»  as  well  as 
paineds  on  reading  accounts  of  the  Oriental 
privacy^  lapidity,  and  fUent  fubmiifion  of  their 
great  mcfu  whax  they  are  put  to  death,  which 
appear  both  in  the  Turkifh  and  Periian  Hif^ 
tories. 

What  Thcyenot  *  fays,  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  puttii^  great  men  among  the  Turks  to 
death,  is  co&firmed  by  a  multitude  of  other 
writers.  When,  it  feems,  the  enemies  of  a 
great  man  have  gained  influence  enough  over 
ue  prince  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his  deaths 
a  capidgi  (the  ndme  of  the  of&cers  who  exe« 
cute  thefe  orders)  is  fent  to  him,  who  **  (hews 
^*  him  the  order  he  has  to  carry  back  his 
•*  head  ^  the  other  takes  the  Grand  Signior's 
*^  order^  kiilcs  it^  puts  it  upon  his  head  in 
fign  of  refped,  and  then  having  performed 
his  ablution  and  Aid  His  prayers,  freely 
gives  up  his  head :  the  capidgi  having 
ftxangled  him  (or  caufed  fervants  whom  he 
brought  purpofely  with  him  to  do  it)  cuts 
^^  off  his  head,  and  brings  it  to  Conftantino-- 
•*  pie.  Thus  they  blindly  obey  the  Grand 
^^  Sigoior's  order,  the  fervants  never  afifering 
<«  to  hinder  the  executiooer,  thoogh  ^eft 
♦*  Mffi4ges  come  very  oftsfn  with  fiwir  or  ao 
«'  attendants  at  all/' 
Sir  John  Chardtn  gtvea  a  fimilar  accaont  of 
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i^M  plenty  bajiy^  and  unohjirudied  manner  of 
putting  the  groat  men   of  Perfia  to  death. 
Much  the  fame  method,  it  feems,  was  ufed 
by  the  ancient  Jewijh  princes.     Benaiah  was 
tiit  capidgij  to  ufe  the  modern  Turkifli  term, 
that  was  fent  by  Solomon  to  put  Adonijahy  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  death  *;  and  Joab^  the 
commander  of  the  army  in  chief*,    A  capidgi^ 
in  like  manner,  beheaded  John  Baptijl  in  pri- 
fon,  and  carried  bis  head  away  with  him  to 
the  court  oi  Herod  the  Tetrdrch  ^    So  a  capidgi 
was  fent  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  prophet 
Elijhay  by  King  Jehoramy  but  the  execution 
ivas  prevented^  by  the  king's  immediately  fol- 
lowing, and  receiving  a  prophetic  aflurancc, 
that  ttite  famine  that  then  moft  terribly  dif- 
trefled  the  city  ihould  terminate  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  ./ 

Great  energy  will  be  given  to  the  term  mef- 
fingers  of  death  p  mentioned  by  Solomon  ^  Pro  v. 
XVI.  14,  if  we  underftand  thpfe  words  of  the 
capidgis  of  the  ancient  Jewifh  princes :  "  The 
*^  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  meffengers  of  deaths 
"  but  a  wife  man  will  pacify  k,'*T-His  wrath 
puts  a  man  in  danger  of  immediate  deaths  and 
mfiy  chill  the  blood  like  the  appearance  of  a  ca^ 
pidgin  bjit  by  wifdom  a  man  mayfometimes  efcape 
the  danger. 

The  behaviour  of  Elijha  may  be  fuppofcd 
to  be  a  proof,  jhat  the  anciait  Jews  were  not 

•  I  Kings  2.  25.  *  Vcr.  29,  30,  34. 

^  Matt.  14.  10,  II.  ^  ^  Kings  6.  32,  33. 
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fo  fubmiffive  to  the  orders  brought  by  the 
meflcngers  of  death,  of  that  country,  as  the 
i'urks  and  Perjians  of  later  times.  Jeborarn% 
fending  however  only  a  Jingle  perfon,  to  take 
off  the  head  of  the  prophet,  feem?  to  Ihow 
that  they  were,  or  nearly  fo.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  capidgis  of  later  ages, 
have  been  perfuaded  fometimes  to  delay  an 
execution,  or  attempts  at  leaf):  have  been  made 
ufe  of  to  perfuade  them  to  do  it,  in  hope  of  a 
cotrnteT'-order  \  and  at  other  times  the  con- 
demned perfon  may  have  delayed  a  while  the 
making  his  appearance,  imagining  there  might 
be  a  relenting  in  the  prince.'  Cbardin  has 
given  us  an  example  of  the  firft,  in  the  cafe  of 
ia  black  fervant,  that  went  along  with  his  maf- 
ter  to  take  off  the  head  of  a  Perfian  general, 
and  who  jcnned  with  the  fuppofed  criminal  in 
begging  for  a  little  delay,  but  who  could  not 
prevail,  when  fcarcely  was  the  meflenger  of 
death  remounted  on  his  horfe,  when  a  counter- 
order  was  brought,  and  the  generars  death 
very  much  regretted  by  the  prince  that  com- 
manded it*. 

Elijha^  it  ihould  feem,  begged  the  elders  of 
Ifrael  that  were  with  him,  to  detain  the  mef* 
ienger  of  death  a  few  minutes  at  the  door, 
''till  the  king  fhould  arrive,  who  was  clofely 
following  him,  probably  as  repenting  of  what 
he  had  commanded.  '  He  could  not,  however, 
forbear  exclaiming,  wlien  he  faw  the  prophet, 

■  Voy.  tome  3,  p.  148. 

who. 
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who,  I  fhould  apprehend,  had  given  him 
hopes  of  deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Syria>  who  had  been  promifing 
him  favour  if  he  yielded^  and  at  the  fame 
time  threatening  him  if  he  perfifted  in  hold- 
ing out  the  city  againft  him,  exclaiming,  I 
fay.  This  calamity  is  of  God !  it  cannot  be 
avoided !  why  ihould  I  wait  any  longer  in  a 
vain  expectation  of  efcapirig  from  him,  by 
depending^  O  Elifha,  on  thy  flattering  aflU- 
rances  of  not  falling  into  his  hands,  through 
which  afluranccs  my  people  are  expiring  with 
hunger,  and  even  mothers  conftrained  to  eat 
their  own  children  ?  Then  the  prophet  per- 
fuaded  him  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  longer, 
declaring,  with  great  pofitivenefs  and  precifion, 
upon  pain  of  being  put  inunediately  to  death, 
that  within  that  time  plenty  {hould  be  reftored 
to  Samaria.  After  rome  fuch  a  manner  as 
this,  I  ihould  think,  this  paiiage  is  to  be  un- 
dcrftoodw 
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Nbne  of  the  commentators  I  have  ieen« 
feem  to  me  to  have  given  the  true  explanation 
of  that  expreflion  of  facred  hiflory,  relating 
io  the  extermination  of  ancient  royal  families  in 
the  Eaft>  whichi  defcribeth  every  male  as  cut 
off,  "  There  was  no  one  remaining,  either 
••  Jbut  ut  or  left  in  Ifrael :"  the  expreflion 
being  to  oe  underftood,  I  apprehend,  as  figni* 

P  2  fying. 
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fying,  that  no  one  fliould  remain,  in  a  fitua-- 
tion  from  whence  it  might  be  expedted  he 
would  alTert,  and  endeavour  to  make  good, 
his  claim  to  the  crown ;  nor  any  one  left  of 
thofe  from  whom  nothing  was  apprehended, 
either  on  the  account  of  mental  or  bodily  im- 
perfedtion,  or  the  unfufpicious  temper  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  expreflion  is  made  ufe  of  in  relation  to 
the  families  of  Jeroboam',  and  Ahab*,  kings 
of  Ifrael ;  and  occurs  alfo  in  fome  other  places 
of  holy  writ  \  which  may  be  illuftrated  by 
explaining  the  phrafe  as  ufed  in  relation  to 
thofe  two  ancient  royal  families  of  the  Jewiili 
nation  • 

The  explanations  of  commentators  are  very 
various,  but  none  of  them  fatisfadtory.  That 
which  I  have  to  propofe,  and  would  fubmit  to 
the  reader,  is  founded  on  Eaftern  hiftorical 
events. 

Sometimes,  when  a  fuccefsful  prince  has  en- 
deavoured to  extirpate  the  preceding  royal  fa- 
mily, fome  of  them  have  efcaped  the  flaughter, 
and  have  fecured  themfelves  in  fome  impreg- 
nable fortrefs,  or  place  of  great  fecrecy ;  while 
others  have  fought  an  afylum  in  fome  foreign 

■  I  Kings,  14.  10.  "  Therefore  behold,  I  will  bring 
**  evil  upon  the  houfe  of  Jeroboam,  and  will  cut  off  from 
^  Jeroboam  him  that  pifleth  againft  the  wall,  and  him  t^at 
*^  is  (hut  up  and  left  in  Ifrael,  and  will  take  away  the  rem- 
**  nant  of  the  houfe  of  Jeroboam,  as  a  man  taketh  away 
"  dung,  'till  it  be  all  gone. 

•  I  Kings  21.  21,  2  Kings  9.  8. 

'  Dcttt.  32,  36,  2  Kings  14.  26. 
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country,  from  whence  they  have  ^occafioned, 
from  time  to  time,  great  anxiety  and  great 
diiBculties  to  the  ufurper  of  their  crown. 

The  vfOTdiJhut  up,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  refers 
to  the  two  firft  of  thefc  cafes.  When  Atha*  * 
liah  endeavoured  to  deftroy  all  the  feed  royal 
of  Judah  *,  that  fhe  might  herfelf  reign,  one 
child  alone  was  preferved,  Joaih  by  name, 
who  was  kept  vdth  great  fecrecy  for  fome 
years,  Jhut  up  in  a  private  apartment  of  the 
Temple,  from  whence  he  was  brought  forth  in 
due  time,  and  aftually  recovered  the  crown. 

Other  princes  have  fhut  up  themfelves  in 
impregnable  fortreffes,  and  from  thence  have 
given  great  alarm  to  their  rivals,  and,  it 
may  be,  at  length  re-eftabliflbed  themfelves  in 
the  government  of  their  hereditary  countries, 
or  of  part  of  them. 

Thofe  of  royal  blood  in  either  of  thefe 
fituations  come,  ftridHy  fpeaking,  under  this 
defcription,  of  perfonsyZ>«/  up.  But  the  term 
may  be  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  thofe 
princes  that,  by  retiring  into  deferts,  or  into 
foreign  countries,  preferve  themfelves  from  be- 
ing flain  by  thofe  that  have  ufurped  the  domi- 
nions of  their  anceftors.  Thus  the  term  is 
applied  to  David,  when  he  lived,  in  Ziklag, 
in  the  time  of  King  Saul,  i  Chron.  xii.  i : 
**  Now  thefe  are  they  that  came  to  David  to 
^*  Ziklag,  while  he  yet  kept  bimjelf  clofe,'*  or 
more  exaftly  according  to  the  Hebrew,  as  the 

■  2  Kings  II.  I. 
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margin  obfervcs,  being  yet  jlmt  up^  **  becauf^ 
V'  of  Saul  the  ion  of  Kim;  and  they  were 
**  among  the  mighty  men,  helpers  of  the 
**  war."  David  did  not  fliut  himfelf  up, 
ftriiftly  fpcaking,  in  Ziklag^  It  is  defcribed 
as  a  town  in  toe  country,  in  contradiftindion 
from  the  rojral  city  of  the  Philiftines,  i  Sam, 
xxvi^.  ^,  perhaps  then  an  unwalled  townj^ 
but  however  that  was,  it  is  certain  he  did  not 
confine  himfelf  in  Zii/ag,  he  was,  on  th© 
contrary,  continually  making  excurjions  from 
thence,  as  we  are  informed,  ver.  8,  &c.  But 
•  being  there  in  ^  ft  ate  offtifety,  from  whence  he 
might  in  fqmc  favourable  moment  feize  the 
kingdom^  the  Vexmjhut  up  is  applied  to  him^^ 
in  a  lefs  exadt  fenfe. 

In  this  fenfe,  in  like  manner,  Hadad  of  the 
king's  feed  in  Edamy  might  be  defcribed  as  ^ne 
Jhut  upy  in  the  time  of  King  David,  and  his 
fon  Solomon:  for  retiring  into  iEgypt,  he 
continued  there  waiting  for  fome  opportunity 
of  rcpoflcffing  himfelf  of  that  country.  "  And 
'*  the  Lord  ftirred  up  an  adverfary  unto  Solo- 
*'  mon,  Hadad  ^z  Edomite;  he  was  of  the 
•*  king's  feed  in  Edom.  For  it  came  to  pafs 
"  when  David  was  in  Edom,  and  Joab  the 
"  captain  of  the  hoft  was  gpne  up  to  bury 
"  the  (lain,  after  he  had  fmitten  every  male  in 
"  Edom^  .  .  ,  That  Hadad  ^ed,  he  and  ccr-, 
.  "  tain  Edomitcs  of  his  father's  fervants  with 
him,  to  g:o  ihto  iEgypt  5  Hadad  being  yet 
a  little  child.     And  they  arofe  out  of  Mi- 

"  dianji 
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dian,  and  came  to  Paran;  and  they  took 
'^  men  with  them  out  of  Paran,  and  they  came 

to  JEgypt  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  iEgypt, 
**  which  gave  him  an  houfe,  and  appointed 
'*  him  viduals,  and  gave  him  land."  i  Kings 
xi.  14,  15,  17,  18. 

But  as  to  the  families  oi  Jeroboam  andAhab^ 
God  threatened,  not  only  that  they  fhould  Jjc 
dcfppiled  of  the  kingdom,  but  that  the  dp- 
ftruiftion  fhould  be  without  any  hope  of  reco?^ 
yery,  none  being  preferved,  either  in  fomC 
fecret  place  of  concealment  among  their  • 
friends ;  or  by  flying  to  fome  ftrong  city,  from 
whence  they  might  excite  great  alarm,  if  not 
much  trouble ;  or  by  cfcaping  into  fome  fo- 
reign country,  from  whence  their  antagonift 
might  dread  their  return;  none  by  whofe 
means  it  might  be  fuppofed  thofe  families 
might  recover  themfelves,  and  regain  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  throne  of  the  ten  tribes. 

And  not  only  fo,  but  that  no  branch  of 
thofe  families  whatfoever  fhould  remain,  none  ' 
left  of  thofe  from  whom  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended. In  later  times  in  the  Eafl,  fbmetimes 
perfbns  of  rojral  defcent  have  been  left  alive, 
when  the  refl  of  a  family  have  been  cut  ofi^ 
becaufe  it  was  thought  there  were  no  grounds 
of  fufpicion  of  any  danger  refulting  from  theni, 
either  on  account  of  defefts  in  their  under- 
ftandings';   blindnefs,  or  fome  other  great 

*  Suppofed  intelkSiualweaknefs  probably  iavcd  the  life  of  Da* 
^dy  when  among  thePbiliflines  of  Gath,  i  Sam.  2Z.  12 — 1 5« 
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bodily  difqualification*;  or  exquifitc  diflcm- 
bling  * ;  but  none  of  the  families  of  Jeroboam 
or  Ahab  were  to  be  permitted  to  live  on  theie 
accounts — none  (hould  elcape ;  none  (hould  ia 
X  pity,  and  from  unfufpicioufnefs,  be  left  alive. 
The  deftruftion  was  to  be  univcrfal.  Such,  I 
fliould  think,  is  vsrhat  is  to  be  underllood  by 
the  ttxms  Jhut  up  and  left. 

This  prophetic  declaration  is  the  more  re-^ 
markable,  as  the  entire  extinction  of  a  nume- 

*  Blindnefs  (aved  the  life  of  Mohammed  Khodabendth^  a 
Perfian  prince  of  the  lixteenth  century,  when  his  brother 
Ifmael  put  alt  the  reft  of  his  brethren  to  death,  being  fpared 
on  the  account  that  be  had  loft  his  eye-fight.    D'Herbelot, 

p.  613- 

*  And  one  of  the  anceftors  of  this  blind  prince,  of  the 
iame  name  of  Ifmael,  efcaped  by  his  having  fo  much  art, 
as  to  make  a  prince  who  had  him  and  another  fon  of  that 
ambitious  family,  (which  was  almoft  extirpated  on  the  ac- 
count of  it's  hieh  pretences  and  great  reftlef&iefs,)  believe 
that  he  intended  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  him- 
fclf  to  religious  retii-emcnt,  D'Herbelot,  p.  504.  "  Ifmaelj 
♦'  and  Mi  mirza  his  brother,  having  been  made  prifoners  by 
**  yacoub  Beghy  the  fon  of  VJuncaJfan^^  fays  this  writer, 
from  the  Oriental  hiftories,  "who  had  killed  their  father 
*«  Haidar  in  battle,  were  fome  time  after  fet  at  liberty  by 
**  Roftam  Begh,  Mo  had  fuccteded  Jacob  his  uncle.  It 
^  was  not  long  before  Roftam  Begh  repented  of  his  having 
**  unchained  thefe  two  young  Kons,  who  immediately  fet 
**  out  for  Ardebil  their  native  country,  and  the  buriaU 

,  *^  place  of  their  ancefl!brs,  under  the  pretence  of  fpendlng 
**  the  reft  of  their  days,  in  the  habit  of  derviflxes,  in  la- 
«'  menting  the  death  of  their  father,  but  in  faft  to  give 
^*  new  vigour  to  the  Haidarian  fii£Hon,  which  was  very 
*<  powerful  there,  when  Roftam  fent  people  after  them, 
^  who  killed  Ali,  but  never  cou)d  come  up  with  Ifmael, 
^  who  took  refuge  in  Ghilan,  where  one  of  the  friends  of 
S^  ^c  late  §ck^ikk  tiqidar^  his  father,  governed," 
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rous  royal  femily^  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Eaft 
are  wont  to  be,  is  not  eafily  accompliflied. 
Great  havock  was  made,  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  defcendants  of  AH,  the  fon  in  law 
of  their  prophet  Mohammed,  whofe  fami- 
ly claimed  the  khalifate,  or  fupreme  power 
among  the  Mohammedans,  by  a  fuppofed  diw 
vine  right,  but  it  could  never  be  efie^ed,  and 
it's  defcendants  are  very  numerous  at  this  very 
day,  and  reign  in  feveral  of  thofe  countries. 

The  Ommiades,  or  family  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  ufurped  what  of  right  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  AH,  which  family  of 
Ommiah  was  the  firft  that  pofTeffed  the  khalif- 
ate in  an  hereditof^  way,  were  difpoffeiTed  of 
this  high  dignity  by  another  family,  called 
^^^^<?j-,  or  the  children  of -^df^^^^,  but  could 
not  be  extirpated,  though  the  Abaflides  took 
great  pains  to  do  it,  and  were  guilty  of  great 
barbarity  in  the  attempt,  without  being  able 
to  accomplifh  it. 

^or  we  are  told,  that  an  uncle  of  the  firft 
of  the  khalifes  of  this  nevv^  family,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  before-reigning  prince,  ajfembled 
about  fourfcore  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiah,  to 
nvhom  he  had  given  quarter y  and  caufed  them  to 
be  all  knocked  on  the  heady  by  people  intermi^d 
among  them  armed  with  wooden  clubs  i  after  which 
covering  their  bodies  with  a  carpet ,  he  gave  n 
great  entertainment  upon  that  carpet  to  the  oji^ 
cers  of  his  army,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fpend 
that  time  of  joy  amidji  the  laji  groans  of  thefe 

miferable 
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miferabk  wretches^  who  were  Jiill  breathing  % 
But  though  the  Abaffides  d^royed  all  thofe  of 
the  houfe  of  Ommiah^  on  whom  they  could 
lay  their  hands,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  pre?- 
ceding  part  of  the  iame,  and  in  the  following 
page,  and  endeavoured  to  extirpate  it,  they 
could  not  efFeft  it,  for  fome  efcaped,  and  ap- 
peared with  great  luftre  elfewhcre,  reigning 
both  in  Spain  and  Arabia. 

It  was  otherwife  with  the  houfe$  of  ^ero-^ 
koam^  Baajha  %  and  Abab. 

If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  it  will  en- 
able us  more  clearly  to  underftand  two  or  three 
other  paffages  of  Scripture.  For  when  it  is 
faid,  2  Kings  xiv.  26,  that  *'  the  Lord  faw 
^^  the  affliftion  of  Ifrael,  that  it  was  very 
**  bitter :  for  there  was  not  any  ihut  up,  nor 
**  any  left,  nor  any  helper  for  Ifrael,"  the 
words  flibuld  fecm  to  ijiean,  that  before  the 
time  of  the  prince  there  fpoken  of,  Jeroboam 
the  fccond,  there  was  no  one  of  their  more 
cmipcnt  people,  from  whom  they  might  have 
great  expe&ations  i  nor  gny  of  thofe  in  a  more 
obfcure  jlation^  from  which  clafs  of  people 
great  deliverers  have  fometimes  been  raifed  up 
to  favc  their  native  country ;  nor  any  helper 
for  Ifrael  among  foreign  princes^  or  generals ; 
but  they  feemed  quite  loft,  and  devoted  to 
ruin  by  the  hand  of  the  Syrian  princes. 

-  In  like  manner,  when  Mofes  fays  in  his  laf^ 
fong,  **  The  Lord  fhall  judge  his  people,  and 

'  P^Herbelot,  p.  69a*  •  i  Kings  16;  3. 
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**  repent  himfdf  for  his  fervants,  when  ho 
'^  fccth  thaf  their  power  is  gone,  and  there  is 
*'  none  fliut  up,  or  left" — None  able  tq 
make  head  agafnft  their  enemies,  by  means 
of  ftrong  holds>  or  left  among  the  people  at 
large,  frona  whom  any  fupport  could  be  ex- 
pcftcd ;  the  Lord  will  then,  fays  Mofes,  re- 
pent concerning  his  icrv^nts^,  that  is,  change 
the  tenor  of  his  condud  towards  theip. 


O  B  S  £  R  VAT  ION      CLXIII. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  complaint  among 
learned  men,  that  it  is  commonly  diffi- 
cult, and  oftentimes  impoflible,  to  illuftrate 
many  paflages  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory,  referred 
to  in  tne  annals  of  their  princes,  and  in  the 
predidions  of  their  prophets,  for  want  of  pro- 
fane hiftorians  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
of  any  great  antiquity;  upon  which  I  have 
been  ready  to  think,  that  it  might  not  be  al- 
together vain,  to  compare  with  thofe  more 
ancient  tranfadtions,  events  of  a  later  date 
that  have  happened  in  thofe  countries,  in 
nearly  fimilar  circumftances,  fince  human  na- 
ture is  much  the  fame  in  all  ages,  allowing  for 
the  eccentricity  that  fometimes  arifes,  from 
fome  diftinguifhing  prejudices  of  that  parti*< 
(Tular  time. 

The  fituation  of  the  Chriftian  kings  of  Je- 
ru£ilem;  in  particular,  in  the  twelfth  century,, 
][>ears  \^  many  refpeds  a  ilrong  refemblance  to 
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that  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  hiftory  of 
the  Croifades  may  ferve  to  throw  fome  light 
on  the  tranfadions  of  the  Jewifli  princes.  At 
leafl  the  comparing  them  together  may  be 
amufing. 

It  is  faid  of  King  Uzziah^  2  Chron.  xxvi,  6, 
that  "  he  went  forth  and  warred  againft  the 
"  Philiftines,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of 
**  Gath,  and  the  wall  of  Jabneh,  and  the  wall 
**  of  Afhdod,  and  built  cities  about  Ajhdodj  and 
**  among  the  Pbilijlines.**  Thus  we  find,  in 
the  time  of  the  Croifades,  when  that  ancient 
city  of  the  Philiftines  called  Afcalon^  had  fre- 

auently  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of 
le  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  the  Chriftians  built 
two  ftrong  c?aftles  not  far  from  Afcalon,  and 
finding  the  ufefulnefs  of  thofe  ftrudures.  King 
Fulky  in  the ff  ring  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 1 38, 
attended  by  the  patriarch  ofjertifalem  and  his 
other  prelates^  proceeded  to  build  another  cajile^ 
called  Blanche  Guarda ",  which  he  garrifoned 
with  fuch  foldiers  as  he  could  depend  upon,  fur^ 
nijhing  them  with  arms  and  provifons.  Thefe 
watching  the  people  of  Afcalon  j  often  defeated 
their  attempts^  and  fometimes  they  did  not  con^ 
tent  themfelves  with  being  on  the  defcnfive,  but 
attacked  them,  and  did  them  great  mifchief 
gaining  the  advantage  of  them'.  I'his  occqfioned 
thofe  who  claimed  a  right  to  the  adjoining  coun^ 
try  J  encouraged  by  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  a 
firong  place y  to  build  many  villages^  in  which 

I  Or  the  White  Watch-Towcr. 
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many  families  dwelt y  concerned  in  tilling  the 
groundy  and  raifng  provifons  for  other  parts  of 
their  territories.  Upon  this  the  people  of  Afca-^ 
Ion,  finding  themfelves  encompajjed  round  by  a 
number  of  inexpugnable  for  treffesy  began  to  grow 
very  uneajy  at  their  fituation,  and  to  apply  to 
Mgyptfor  help  by  repeated  mejfages  \ 

ExsL&iy  in  the  fame  manner,  we  may  be-  ' 
hcYCy  Uzziah  built  cities  about  AJhdod  that 
wo-e  fortified,  to  reprefe  the  excurfiohs  of  it's 
inhabitants,  and  to  fecure  to  his  people  the 
fertile  paflures  that  laid  thereabout,  and  which 
paftures,  I  prefume,  the  Philiftines  claimed, 
and  indeed  all  the  low-land  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  to  the  fea,  but  to  which  Ifrael 
claimed  a  right,  and  of  a  part  of  which  this 
powerful  Jewifli  prince  anally  took  poffef- 
:  iion,  and  made  iettlements  for  his  people  there, 
which  he  thus  guarded  from  th^  AJhdodites  z 
*•  He  built  cities  about  Afhdod,  even  among 
"  the  Philiflines,'*  for  £0  I  would  render  the 
words,  as  the  hiftorian  appears  to  be  fpeaking 
of  the  fame  cities  in  both  claufes. 

Uzziah  did  more  than  King  Fulk  could 
do,  for  he  beat  down  the  walls  not  only 
oi  Gath  and  Jabnehy  two  neighbouring  cities, 
but  of  .^^^itfelf,  which  muft  have  cut  off 
all  thoughts  of  their  difturbing  the  Jewifli  fet- 
tlcrs,  proteded  byftrong  fortrefles,  when  they 
themfelves  laid  open  to  thofe  garrifons,  Afca^  - 
Ion,  on  the  contrary,  remained  ftrongly  forti- 

»  Gefta  Dei,  per  Francos,  p.  886,  8871      -  ^ 
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fiedy    though  furrounded  by  Chriftian  for-i 
trcffcs. 


OBSERTATldN     CLXIV. 

in  the  time  of  the  Croifades^  AJhkelon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  far  the  moft  powernil 
of  the  five  great  cities  of  the  ancient  Philif- 
tines ;  and  it  ihould  feem  to  have  been  fo  in 
the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos^  from  his  man- 
ner of  defcribing  it--"  I  will  cut  off  the  ki- 
"  habitant  from  AJbdod,  and  him  that  boUetb 
"  thefceptre  from  AJhkelon."    Ch.  i.  8. 

As  thitfceptre  ahiong  the  Jews  belonged  to 
the  tribe  ofJudaAj  fo  among  the  Philiitines^ 
in  the  days  of  Amos,  it  belonged  to  AJhkelon, 
which  appears,  in  great  part,  to  have  been 
owing  to  it's  fituation  on  the  fea^fhore*. 

This  may  be  thought  fomewhat  ftrangc, 
by  thofe  that  read  the  account  the  Archbiihop 
of  Tyre  gives  of  the  nature  of  the  coaft  there^ 
He  fays  that  city  was  of  a  Jemicircular  formt 
the  Jhore  forming  the  chord,  orfemidiameteri  the 
circular  part  being  to  the  Eajiward  (or  towards 
the  land  J*  Though  featea  on  the  jhore,  yet 
it  had  no  port^  nor  afafe  Jlation  for  ft>ips  in  the 
fea  oppojite  to  it  \  but  afandy  coaji,  and  dangerous 
when  the  wind  was  confiderdble^  and  very  much 
to  befujpedied  unlefs  the  fea  was  very  cabn  '• 


•  Gen.  49.  ic.  *  See  Jen  47.  7,  Zeph#  1. 6, 7. 

*  GeftaDci,  per  Francos^  p*  924. 
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Notwithdanding  all  this,  it  appears  iii  that 
hiftory  to  have  been  lopked  upon  as  a  moil: 
important  town^  by  both  the  Egyptians  and  . 
Chriftians  of  the  Holy-Land,  the  firfl:  at 
great  expence  endeavouring  to  retain  it,  the 
others  to  get  it  into  their  hands,  which  at 
length  they  e£[e<fted,  but  it  was  the  laft  of  th« 
maritime  towns  of  Syria  that  they  got  into 
their  poiTefiion,  and  a  long  time  before  they 
could  accomplish  it,  being  frequently  fuc- 
coured  from  iEgypt  by  fea.  In  p.  829  the 
archbifhop  tells  us,  all  the  maritime  towns 
were  then  reduced  under  the  Chriftian  power, 
excepting  Tyre  and  Afcalon ;  in  p.  841  he  in- 
forms us.  Tyre  was  taken  by  them  in  1124; 
and  in  p.  9^9,  930,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  furrender  of  Afcalon,  but  not  'till  the 
year  1154- 

At  the  beginning  of  thefe  Croifade  wars,  it 
feenis  indeed  that  hardly  any  but  Aihkelon 
remained  of  the  five  great  cities  of  the  Philif- 
tines  :  AJbdod  is  fpoken  of,  p.  8 1 9,  as  a  place 
whofe  fituation  was  known,  but  the  to\yn 
gone;  p.  886  mention  is  made  of  a  hill  on 
which,  according  to  tradition,.  Gatb  flood, 
where  they  eredted  a  caftle  which  they  called 
Hibelin ;  p.  9 1 7  fpeaks  of  the  rebuilding  Gaza^ 
in  the  time  of  King  Baldwin  the,  third,  which 
town  then  laid  in  ruins,  and  quite  uninha- 
bited. 

The  traces  of  great  previous  changes,  in  the 
country  of  the  Philiftines,  may  be  remarked  ia 

the 
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the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  fhould  be  obierved 
with  care  by  commentators. 

Observation    CLXV. 

The  poflcffing  feme  place  on,  or  near  the 
RedSea,  was  not  only  thought  an  objed  of 
importance  in  elder  times  to  Judaa  and  Da-- 
mafcusy  but  has  beenfo  efteemed  in  later  ages. 

That  it  was  fo  reckoned  anciently  appears 
from  what  the  prophetic  hiAorianfaith»  2  Kings 
xvi.  ^.  '*  At  that  time  Rezin  king  of  Syria 
**  recovered  Elath '  to  Syria,  and  drave  the  ^ 
•*  Jew«  from  Elath :  and  the  Syrians  came  to 
/*  Elath,  and  dwelt  there  to  this  day."     It 
was  reftored  to  Judah  not  long  before  by  King 
Amaziah,  great  grandfather   to  Ahaz,  from 
whom  Rezin  recovered  it,  and  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  ruinated  flate  when  Amaziah  regained 
the  pofleffion  of  it,  for  he  is  faid  to  have  built 
Elath,  as^  well  as  refiored  it  to  Judaic  2  Kings 
xiv.  22.    When  it  was  loft  by  Judah  we  are 
not,  that  I  recoiled,  any  where  diftindly  told, 
but  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Soioqion, 
2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18,  who  appears  to  have 
made  that  a  ftation  for  his  {hipping  on  the 
Red-Sea,    as  well  as  Ezion-geber,   another 
place  on  that  Sea :   "  Then  went  Solomon  to 
*^  Ezion-geber,  and  to  Eloth  (or  Elath)  at 

*  On  the  Eaftern  gulf  of  the  Red-Sea,  which  is  diftin-" 
(;iiifhcd  from  the  Weftern  by  the  name  of  the  Elanitic,  fo 
denominated,  it  is  believed,  from  this  town  of  Elath. 

Z  "  the 
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**  the  fea-fide  in  the  land  of  Edom. '  And 
"  Huram  fent  him  by  the  hands  ©f  his  fer- 
**  vants,  fhips,  and  fervants  that  had  know-. 
**  ledge  of  the  fea;  and  they  went  with  the 
*^  fervants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir." 

The  two  kingdoms  of  Jerufalem  and  Da- 
mafcuiB  appear  to  be  equally  concerned,  in  later 
ages,  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Red-Sea, 

So  Baldwin,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Je-- 
rufalem  of  that  name,  was  defirous,  according 
to  the  Archbifhop  of  Tyre,  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  his  kingdom,  by  making  a  fettle- 
ment  in  that  part  of  Arabia  that  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Syria  Sobal,  and  which  laid 
on  or  near  the  Red-Sea. 

Petra,  the  capital  of  the  fecond  of  the  Ara- 
bias,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Crdl- 
faders^  (known  in  thofe  times  by  the  name  of 
Crak,)  according  to  St.  Jerome,  was  but  ten 
miles  from  Elatb\  This  was  an  exceeding 
ftrong  place,  which  having  been  ruinated,  was 
rebuilt  by  one  of  the  nobles  of  Fulk,  the  fourth^ 
Chriftian  king  of  Jerufalem  %  thofe  princes  be- 
ing defirous,  we  find,  to  eftablifh  themfelves 
in  the  country  beyond  Jordan  towards  the 
South,  which  brought  them  near  the  Red- 
Sea,  Noradinej  the  king  of  Damafcus  at 
that  time,  had  fimilar  views,  it  fhould  feem,; 
and  went  and  befieged  Petra  in  the  timQ  of 

'  Vide  Relandi  Pal.  illuft.  p.  932. 
^  Gefta  Dei,  per  Francos,  p.  1039. 
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King  Amalric,  the  fixth  of  thoie  princes,  but 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  by  the  conftable 
ef  tlie  kingdom,  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  '• 
Some  years  after  Saladine,  who  united  Damaf- 
cus  and  i£gy{)t  together  under  his  government^ 
marched  dirough  BaJtMrn  and  Gilead^  then 
through  the  countries  of  Ammon  and  Moab  to 
Cr^j  in  order  to  befiege  that  city,  wliicH 
however  he  thought  fit  to  abandon,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Chriftian  army,  after  doing 
great  damage  to  the  town,  and  killing  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  without  being  able  to 
take  the  citader. 

Though  the.  gaining  the  pofleilion  of  a  ftrong 
place  on,  or  near  the  Red-Sea,  might  be  pf 
little  confequence  to  his  ^Egyptian  fubjeAs, 
who  had  fome  ports  at  that  time  on  that  iea, 
and  carried  on  a  great  traffic  for  rich  Eaftern 
commodities,  in  that  age,  by  means  of  the 
port  of  Aideb  in  Upper  i^gypt,  from  whence 
they  were  conv^ed  crofs  the  defert  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  thence  down  that  riy?r  to 
Alexandria^;  yet  it  muft  have  been  of  great 
coniequen^e  to  the  people  of  Damafcus  :  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  Noradine  firft,  and 
Saladine  afterwards,  at  the  head  of  his  Syrian 
troops,  ftrove  fo  hard  to  get  pofleflkm  of 
Crak;  or  that  the  Chriftian  princes  ihould 
take  fuck  pains  to  extend  their  dominions  on 
that  fide,  and  after  having  gained  that  town, 
that  they  fliould  be  fo  felicitous  to  prefervc  it : 

•  P.  992, 993.         •  P.  1039,  &c.         »  P.  97a* 
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l^amafcus  being  a  dliiindt  and  quite  feparatc 
ftate  from  -^gypt,  when  Saladine  lirft  fet  up 
for  himfelf,  and  becon^ing  again  quite  diftin^ 
from  it  upon  his  death,  one  of  his  family  fuc« 
ceeding  him  at  Damafcus^  and  anoth'or  branch 
of  it  in  ifEgypt ',  and  a  defert  of  feveral  days 
journty  over  intervening,  and  another  ftatfe 
too,  while  that  part  of  Arabia  was  held  by  the 
princes  of  the  Croifadbs. 
'  But  thefe  princes  did  not  limit  themfelves 
to  that  part  of  this  coimtry  which  they  called 
the  iecond  Arabia,  and  of  which  Crak^  anci- 
ently called  Petray  was  the  capital ; ,  they  went 
on  ftill  more  to  the  Southward,  paffing  through 
the  fecond  Into  the  third  Arahta  %  where  thej^ 
built  a  Very  ftnong  fortrefs  in  a  veiy  healthful^ 
plea&nt,  and  fertile  place,  producing  plenty  erf* 
corn,  wuie,  and  oil,  by  nseans  of  which  ror^ 
trefs  they  expeded  to  hold  the  adjoining  couA^ 
fry  in  fubjei^ion '.  They  eredtti  alfo  anotlicr 
toftle  in  that'  country,  to  which  caftte  they 
gavfe  the  name  of  the  Valley  (f  Mrfei  *. 
'  UnfortuiKitely  Bm^arjus  (the  editor  of 
William  of  Tyre,  and  the  othier  hiftorians  of 
ihofe  times^  has  not  given  us  a  good  map  of 
^oie  counfries  ;  nbr  are  the  accounts  of  the 
Archbiftiop  of  t^e  fb  clear  as  could  be 
tvifeed,  but  it  (houW  feem  that  this  third 
g&rabia  laid^^r,  or  pei>haps  ^«//^  tHe  Eafterb 

. ..  ;•  .!  J5'HcArbftart..fialah£ddiii. 

*  Called  alfo  in  thofe  times  Syria  Sbbal* 

•  Gefta  D^  p.JSi;^. 
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gulf  of  the  Rcd-Sca,  in  which  eafc  it  muft 
have  included  jii/a  or  E/ati^  for  that  town 
{called  the  Valley  of  Mofeis)  the  Archbiihop 
tells  us,  was  fuppofed  to  be  near  the  Waters 
of  Strife,  which  Mofes  brought  forth  out  of 
the  rock,  and  "  the  congregation  drank,  and 
"  their  beafts  alfo '."  This  circumftance  is 
mentioned  Numb.  xx.  1—13,  and  was  when 
'they  were  in  KaJeJh,  in  the  hrJer  ofEdom^ 
and  but  a  little  jbefore  their  entering  into 
Canaan. 

This  third  Arabia,  or  Syria  Sobal,  certainly 
laid  confiderably  to  the  Eaft  of  the  Weftem 
gulf  of  the.  Red-Sea,  and  the  country  between 
them  was  a  >v^ild  uninhabited  deiert,  for  we  are 
jtold  that  after  King  Baldwin  had  built  his 
chief  fortrefs  in  tl^is  third  Arabia,  which  was 
called  Mount-Royal,  he  being  defiroiis  to  ac*,- 
^uire  a  more, perfect  knowledge  of  thofc  pro* 
vinpes^  took  proper  guides,  and  a  fiiitable  train 
t)f  uttendants,  and  pafling  over  Jordan  and  . 
through  Syria  Sobal,  he  went  through  that, 
vaft  di^fert  to  the  Red-Sea,  (the  hiftorian  evi- 
dently means,  the/Weftern  gulf  of  that  fea,) 
an4  entering  into  Helim^^  n^pft  ^cient  city» 
where  the  Ifraelites  found  twelve  wells  and  ie«- 
yenly  palm-trees,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
.Were  fo  terrified  by  ther  coftiipg  sA  Baldwin, 
that  they  immediately. betook  themfelves  to 
the  veffels  they  had  in  the  adjoining  fea.  The 
king  having  made*  his  obfervatibns,  returned 

■  Gcfta  Dei;  p.  893,  \ 
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the  way  he  came  thither^  going  to  Mount* 
Royal,  which  he  had  built  a  little  before^  and 
from  thence  to  Jerufalem  \ 

Though  no  mention  is  made  of  views  ta 
commerce  in  the  making  theie  fettlements  in 
the  third  Arabia,  and  though  thoie  princes 
were  much  more  of  a  martial  turn,  than  at- 
tentive to  trade,  yet  they  highly  valued  the 
produ6tions  of  India  and  of  Arabia  Felix, 
when  they  happened  on  them  among  the  fpoils 
of  the  ^Egyptian  camps,  with  which  people 
vre  find  they  often  fought,  and  therefore  could 
not  but  be  well  pleafcd,  with  the  facilitating 
the  conveyance  of  thofe  comimodities  into  their 
kingdom,  from  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  R^« 
Sea,  who/e  navigation  was  much  eaiier  than 
on  the  Weftern,  up  to  Suez  i  and  faved  the 
croffing  the^defert  from  the  port  of  Aideb  to 
the  Nile,  and  from  Alexandria  crofs  the  deiert 
between  iEgypt  and  Gaza,  if  they  difembark* 
ed  thofe  precious  commodities  on  the  coaft  of 
Upper  iEgypt,  and  fent  them  from  Alexandria 
by  land. 

Accordingly  the  author  of  the  Hillory  of 
the  Revolt  of  Ali  Bey  has  lately  taken  notice^* 
of  the  much  greater  facility  of  conveying 
things  by  the  Eaftern  gulf  than  by  Suez,  re- 
commending  to  our  Eaft-India  company  to 
fend  their  difpatches  by  way  of  Cyprus  to 
Gaza,  from  whence  they  might  be  fent  in 
eight  days  by  a  camel,  and  in  four  by  a  drome^ 

•  ^  8f5t 
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Airfy  to  Raitbuy  which  lies  on  that  Eaftern 
gulf|.  according  to  his  map,  from  whence 
their  letters  could  be  forwarded  to  Mocha  tnucK- 
iboner  than  they  can  from  Suez  \ 


Observation    GLXVL 

The  Bi(hop  of  Waterford  has  obfcrved,  in 
his  notes  on  Hab.  i.  8,  that  an  ingenious 
author,  whom  he  cites  ^,  fuppofes  that  the 
claufe,  "  their  horiemen  JhaU  jpread  them-- 
^^  felves^'  is  a  faulty  addition  to  the  words- 
of  the  prophet,  as  the  Syriac  tranflation  omits* 
the  wotAJpread  tbemfehes  *y  and  the  Septuagint^ 
he  iays,  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it«  But 
nothing  is  more  eafy  to  be  conceived,  if  we 
Confider  the  Chaldaean  army  as  rather  engaged 
in  pillaging  and  d^roying  a  country,  after  the 
manner  or  the  modern  Tartars^  than  deciding 
their  difpute  with  Juda^  by  fet  and  regular 
battles. 

Habakkuk  fiiys,  *^  Their  horfes  alfo  are 
*•  fwifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more 
**  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves :  and  their 
*♦  horiemen  (hall  Jpread  tbemfehes^  and  their ' 
^^  horfemen  fhall  come  from  far;  they  ihall 
^^  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hafteth  to  eat." 

With  this  account,  particularly  \)m  Jpread^ 
vtg  tbemfehesy  I  would  compare  the  Baron  de 
Tott's  defcriptioQ  of  the  manner  in  which  aa 


»  R^v.  of  Ali  Bey,  p,  203,  204^  *  Mr.Grsen, 
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axmy  of  modem  Tartars^  in  which*  he  was  prc- 
ient^  conducted  themfelves ;  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  following  extrads. 

Thefc  particulars  informed  the  cbam'' 
and  the  generals  what  their  real  pofition 
ivas  ;  and  it  was  decided,  that  a  third  of  the 
army^  eompofed  of  volunteers,  commanded 
by  a  fultan  and  ieveral  mirzas,  fhould  pa^ 
the  river,  at  midnight^  divide  into  iev^rai 
colunms^  Jkhdivide  fuccejjivefy^  and,  thus, 
overjpread  New  Servia,  bum  the  villages^ 
**  com  and  fodder 9  and  carry  (^  the  tniiabi^ 
**  tanis  and  cattle^  tx^c^ . 

-The  reft  of  **  the  army,  in  order  to  foUoW 
^'  the  pkn  concerted^  marched  'till  it  came  td 
**  the  beaten  track,  in  the  fnow,  made  by  thcJ 
**  detachment*  This  we  followed  'till  wc 
**  arrived  at  the  place  ^here  it  divided  inta 
^*  feven  branches,  to  the  left  of  which  wc  con- 
**  ftantly  kept,  obicrving  never  to  mingle,  or 
*^  confufe  ourfelveS,  with  any  of  the  fubSui-- 
'*  fons,  which  we  fucceflively  found,  and 
**  fome  of  which  were  only  fmall  paths, 
**  traced  by  one  or  twp  borfemen,  &c '. 

"  Flocks  were  fouild,  frozen  to  death,  on 
**  the  plain ;  and  twenty  columns  offmoke,  al- 
**  ready  rifing  in  the  horizon,  completed  the 
^*  horrors  of  the  fcene,  and  announced  the 
^^^fres  which  laid  wafie  New  Servia,  &c  *, 

'  The  prince  to  whom  the  fhrtars  of  the  Crimu  afe 
fubjedl. 
*  Memoirs  of  At  Tott,  part  2,  p*  170,  171. 
^P.  174.  ♦  P.  175,176-  • 
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*'  The  care,  the  patience,  the  extreme  oBU 
^<  n)ity  with  which  the  Tartars  preferve  their 
-'*  booty y  are  fcarcely  credible.  Five  or  fix 
**  ilaves  of  all  ages,  fixty  fheep,  and  twenty 
^*  oxen^  feem  not  to  embarrafs  the  man  by 
**  whom  they  have  been  captured.  Thechil- 
^*  dren,  with  their  beads  out  of  a  bag^  at  the 
f  ^  pommel  of  the  feddle,  a  young  girl  fitting 
♦*  before  him  fuftained  by  his  left  arm,  the 
**  mother  behind,  the  famer  on  a  led  horfc, 
^^  the  fon  on. another,  the  iheepand  oxen  be- 
^^  fore,  all  are  watched^  all  managed,  nothing 
••  efcapes  the  vigilant .  eye  of  the  condudor, 
*•  He  aflfembles,  direAs,  provides  fubfiftence, 
^*  walks  himfelf  to  give  eafe  to  his  flaves  \ 
*^  nothing  fepms  painful  to  him,  and  the 
*'  piifture  would  be  truly  interefting,  if  ava* 
^*  rice  and  the  moft  cruel  injuftice  did  not 
^*  fiirnifh  the  fubjed:,  &c  \ 

•*  All  rcfearches  after  the  inhabitants  of  Ad- 
jemka  were  ufelefs,  'till  the  fecond  day^ 
whjen,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  the 
ricks  of  corn  and  forage^  which  concealed  the 
poor  people^  were  fet  on  fire.     Then  it  was 
that  th^  came  and  ca/l  themfelves  into 
'•*  the  arms  of  their  enemies  to  efcape  the 
**  flames,  which  devoured  their  harvefts  and 
*f  their  homes.     The  order  to  burn  Adjemka 
'*  was  executed  fb  fuddcnly,  and  the  blaze 
'*  caught  the  thatched  houfes  with  fo  much 
^t  violence  and  rapidity,  that  we  ourfelves,  at 

•  P,  i3i,  18?, 
f*  ^*  leaving 
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leaving  it,  were  obliged  to'pafs  through 
**  the  flames.  TTbe  atmqjpbere  was  loaded  with 
*^  ajhes,  and  the  vapour  of  melted  fnow, 
**  which,  after  having  darkened  the  fun  for  a 
**  time,  united  and  formed  a  grey  /now  that 
**  crackled  between  our  teeth. 

**  A  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  which,  by 
•*  being,  in  l^ke  manner,  burnt,  produced  thb 
^*  like  efFed:,  fent  forth  their  clouds  of  aihes^ 
^'  twenty  leagues  into  Poland^  where  our  arri- 
**  val  only  could  explain  the  phsenomenon '/' 
.  J  do  not  know  that  the  Septuagint  interpre- 
ters found  any  difficulty,  in  underftanding  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  fignifies 
Jpreading  tbemfehes^  though  they  have  not 
u/ed  a  word  in  their  verfion  of  a  very  detemoi-- 
Jiate  fenfe ;  but  Mr.  Green  certainly  was  cm- 
barrafled ;  which,  I  believe,  few  of  my  readers 
1^11  be,  after  having  read  the  cxtrads  given 
abovfc  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  dc  Tott. 
They  will  alfo  ferve  to  illuftrate  other  parts 
of  the  defcription  the  prophet  gives  ot  the 
Chaldaean  army,  and  the  juft  caufe  the  prophet 
had  for  lamentation  and  apprehenfion,  the 
incurfions  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  of  the  Tar- 
tars manifeftly  bearing  a  great  refemblance  to 
<ach  other. — '*  I  will  raife  up  the  Chaldaeans, 
**  that  bitter  andbafty  (or  fwift)  nation,  which 
**  ihall  march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land,'* 
ch.  i.  6 — *'  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful" 
Vcr.  7—.'^  Their  faces  fhall  fup  up  (or  confumc) 

•  p.  183,  184. 
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<'  as  the  Baft  windy  and  they  Ihall  gather  the 
**  captivity  (or  captives)  as  the  fond,'  ven  9. — 
'*  When  I  heard,  (of  their  ccnning,)  vcj 
*♦  belly  trembled;  my  lips  quiverpd  at  the 
^  Voice,  &c.  —  Although  the  fig-tree  fliaU 
^*  not  bloflbm,  neither  fhall  fruit  be  in  the 
^^  vines;  the  labour  of  the  olive  diall  fail, 
*'  and  the  fields  ihall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock 
^<  ihall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
^'  (hall  be  no  herd  in  the  ftalls"  (eirprefling  a 
devaftation  like  what  might  be  expoflal  from 
an  incurfion  oi  Tartars  J:  '•  yet  vmi  I  rejoice 
f^  intheLOrd,''  ch^jii,  16^  17^  i8. 


Observation    CLXVII. 

If  we  ait  to  expl^n  the  facred  Jewifh  hif*« 
lory  by  modern  Eajtern  managements,  and  by 
Chofe  of  other  nations  in  ancient  times;  wo 
may  fuppofe  the  appointment  of  every  tenth 
man  in  the  congregation  of  Ifrael,  when  ga- 
^ered  together  to  punifh  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamini  mentioned  Judges  xx.  10,  was  not  fo 
much  t6  coIkSl  food  for  the  ufe  of  their  com-i 
panions  in  that  expedition;  as  to  drejs  it,  to 
J^erve  it  up,  and  to  wait  upon  them  in  eating 
it.   • 

In  the  prefent  Barbary  camps,  which  march 
^bout  their  territories  every  year,  we  find  by 
Pitts ' ,  twenty  men  are  appointed  to  each  tent ; 

'  ?.  518,  29. 
I  two 
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two  of  them  officers  of  different  f anks^  iixte^ti 
icroininion  ibMiers^  one  a  cook^  and  another  A 
fiewardi  who  looks  after  the  protifionSi  Her6 
avery  tenth  man  is  concern^  in  the  manage-- 
inent  of  their  provifions :  half  as  flore^keepers ; 
the  other  half  as  cooks. 

Among  the  Greeks,  according  tb  Homer  % 
they  feem  to  have  divided  their  troops  into 
companies  of  ten  each ^  one  of  whom  waited 
upon  the  reft>  when  they  took  their  repafl^ 
under  the  name  of  the  t^ivti^t^i  which  I  think 
is  ufually  tranflated  cuf -bearer  ^^y  but  perhaps 
the  peffon  that  was  fo  charafterizid,  nqt  only 
gave  them  their  wine,  when  they  took  their  re-* 
t>afls,  but  had  the  care  of  their  provifions,  fet 
out  theif  tablesi  and  perhaps  had  the  princi- 
pal fhare  in  cooking  their  food. 

For  it  will  be  difficult  to  afEgn  a  reafdn^ 
why  Agamemnon  fhould  think  of  dividing  the 
Greeks  into  companies-  of  tens^  if  they  had  not 
been  wont  to  divide  them  ten  to  a  tent  and 
mefs^  of  which  one  miniftered  to  the  reft, 
when,  comparing  the  numbers  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Troy  and  the  Greeks  together^  he 
pbferved^  that  the  Trojans  were  not  fufficientlv 
humerdus  to  furhiih  cup-bearers  to  the  Greet 
Compfuiies,  of  ten  each. 

It  Was,  probably,  for  the  lame  reafon,  that 
Ifrael  are  fdppdfed  to  be  divided  ihtd  compa-» 
nies,  and  that  one  of  each  company  was  to 
Ij^e  care  to  provide  viduals  for  thi  reft—* 

»  Ji,  2,  r.  126,  &c, 
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not,  it  may  be,  as  our  tranflators  feem  to  have 
imagined,  by  fetching  provifions  from  their 
dijiant  towns ;  but  drefling  that  part  of  their 
food  that  wanted  drefTmg^  fetting  out  their 
repafts  in  due  order,  giving  them  drink  when 
requiiite,  and  performing  all  the  offices  of  the 
Grecian  oivox<iOi. 

Among  the  people  of  Barbary,  the  care  of 
their  proviiions  is  divided  between  ftewards 
and  cooks ;  among  the  old  Jews  and  Greeks, 
it  fhould  feem,  one  fet  of  people  difcharged 
the  functions  of  both  offices. 

So  the  word  tranflated  in  our  vtr^on  fetcb, 
(to  fetch  vidual  for  the  people,)  is  ufed  for 
freparing  foody  2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ;  and  for  taking 
provifions  when  drejfed,  in  order  to  fet  out  a 
repaji  in  a  proper  manner ,  Gen,  xviii.  8  *,  and 
doubtlefs  in  other  places. 

Such  an  explanation  agrees  beft  with  their 
czpedtation  oijpeedily  accomplifhing  their  un«^ 
4ertaking  againft  Benjamin  ^  whereas  the  iepd* 
ing  home,  by  each  company,  for  proviiions, 
would  have  been  a  work  of  fome  time.  Nor 
were  the  Ifraelites  wont  to  aflemble  together, 
on  public  occafions,  without  taking  proviiions, 
fince  they  were  wont  to  do  fo  when  two  or 
three  only  travelled  together,  as  appears  by 
the  account  of  the  Levite's  journey  \  which 
unhappily  proved  the  occaiion  of  this  dreadful 
jQaughter  of  the  Benjamites. 

How  odd,  after  this,  the  expreffion  of  Bifliop 

•  Judges  jg,  19; 
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Patrick  mufl  appear,  who  fuppoies  the  tenth 
part  of  the  army  was  to  forage  for  the  reft,  a$ 
if  thejr  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country ! 


Observation    CLXVIIL 

A  modern  piece  of  Arab  hiftory  very  much 
illuftrates  the  defeat  of  the  Mi Jianites  by  Gideon^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  points  out  wherein  the 
extraordinary  interpofition  of  God  appeared. 

The  Arab  ftory  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Niebuhr's  Hiftory  of  Arabia,  and  relates  to  a 
conteft  between  two  chiefs  for  the  imamihip 
{or  £>vereignty)  of  Oman,  a  coniiderable  pro* 
vince  of  the  Southern  part  of  that  country^ 
The  fubftance  of  it  is',  T!hat  one  of  tbem^ 
vbofe  name  was  Achmed^  finding  hiirdelf  at  firfi 
too  weak  to  venture  a  battle^  threw  btnUelf  with 
a  few  foldiersy  into  a  little  fortrefs  built  on  a 
mountain^  where  he  had  depofited  his  treq/ures. 
BelArrab  (his  rival)  at  the  head  of  \  or  5000 
men^  invejied  the  places  and  would  have  forced 
the  new  imam  to  furrender^  had  he  not  quitted 
the  fortrefs  y  with  two  of  bis  domefiics,  all  three 
difguifed  like  poor  Arabs ^  who  were  looking  out 
for  grafs  for  their  camels.  Achmed  withdrew 
taa.town  a  good  day's  journey  from  the  befieged 
fortrefs y  where  be  was  much  beloved  ^  be  found 
no  difficulty  in  gathering  together  fome  hundreds 
^men^  with  which  be  marched  aggrnfi  bis  ene^ 
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pif.  Bel  Arrab  had  placed  his  camp  betnvenn 
/ami  high  mountains  near  ta  the  abme^menti^n^ 
fortrejs.  Achmcd  ordered  a  cotaured  ^ring  f^ 
be  tied  round  the  heads  of  his  foldiers^  that  they 
might  be  dijiinguijhed  from  their  enemies.  He 
then  fent  Jeoeral  Jmall  detachments  to  feize  the 
pajfes  ofthofe  mountains.  He  gave  each  detach^ 
ment  an,  Arab  trumpet  tofitmd  an  alarm'Km..2Xi 
fides/  asfoon  as  the  principal  party  Jhould  givi 
thejignd.  Meajures  being  thus  latd^  the  imam*s 
Jon  gave  the^fignal  at  day^break^  and  the  trum^ 
pets'Jbunded  on  every  fide,  ^he  whole  army  of 
Bel  Arrab  being  thrown  into  a  panics  at  finding 
<//  the  paiTes  guarded^  and  judging  the  number 
of  tie  enemy  to  be  proportionate  to  the  fioift 
diat  was  made,  was  routed.  Bel  kmhbmJeJf 
marched,  with  a  party  to  the  place  where  the  fan 
«f  the  new  imam  was  keeping  guards  he  knew 
feel  Arrab,  fell  upon  him,  killed  him,  and, 
ftceording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Arabs,  cut  ojf 
his  head,  which  he  carried  in  triumph  to  his 
father  \ 

The  v«y  learned  Michae/is,m  an  <^xtra£t  be 
made  from  this  defcription,  which  he  publifli* 
cd  in  his  BibHotheque  Orientale,  and  which 
extrad:  is  placed  at  the  mid  of  that  edition  of 
tlus  work  of  Niebuhr  which  is  in  my  pofieKV 
fion,  takes  notice  of  this  itory  in  the  following 
way. .  ^*  P.  so4>  mentiicm  is  made  of  a  lira* 
••  tagem,  entirely  like  Gideon's,  Judges  vii; 
^^  aiKl  which  oftentimes  appeared  aiotcttb)^ 

»  See  I  Sam.  f;.  57. 

«  to 
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<^  to  thoie  who  are  acciiftomed  to  our  i3iethod 
^'  of  makii^  war^  becaufe  not  piudicable  in 
f*  x>ur  times '  •" 

There  is  a  Ukenefi  undoubtedly^  and  fuch 
as  very  much  illuftrates  the  afiair  of  Gideon^ 
hut  the  ilories  are  not  per^^dly  fimilar^  no( 
fhould  thejT  be  fo  repre&nted^  as  the  one  is 
iuppo&d  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  depmdence 
<m  an  immediate  divine  interpofition,  the  other 
only  confidered  as  a  ftratagem  that  might  pro- 
bably be  fuccefsful,  and  turned  out  io. 

The  taking  notice  of  each,  with  ibme  di£« 
tindnefs,  may  not  be  difagreeable. 

The  army  oiMidiany  as*  well  as  diat  of  Bel 
Arraby  feems  to  have  been  encamped  in  ibmc 
valley y  or  open  i^zc^yjurrounded  nvitb  motmtains 
dangerous  to  pafsi  while  Gideon  and  his  peopk 
were  placed  in  an  adjoining  mountaui  difficiitt 
of  accefsy  for  the  fake  of  fecurity.  The  (acred 
te2irt  expiefsly  tells  us,  fbat  the  bofi  of  Midiam 
was  beneath  Gideon  in  the  valley ^  Judges  vii.  8. 
The  1 2th  verie  alfo  mentions  their  lying  in  vafi 
multitudes  in  a  valley.  This  Arab  &oty  leads 
i(S  to  apprdiend  it  was  a  place  encompoj^d  wi Ai 
lofty  hflls,  di^cult  to  get  over,  and  the  pof- 
fiiges  into  the  plains  in  both  cafes  few  and 
narrow.  Nothmg  can  be  mxxe,  probable  than 
this  Aippofition.  The  term  Vidley  fuppo&s 
hiils  on  each  fide,  by  Which  cifcumftance  it 
IB  diftinguiihed  from  that  part  of  a  flat  open 
countiy  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 

•P.  36. 

mountains. 
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mountains.  The  defctiptions  of  Judaea  an-» 
fwcr  this  account — a  great  part  of  it  very 
mountainous^  with  large  vallies  among  them 
with  narrow  palTes.  The  placing  Gideon's 
people  round  about  the  camp>  ver.  21  ^  mean» 
placing  them  in  all  the  palles. 

The  ieizing  the  pafTes,  and  making  ufe  of 
an  artifice  to  make  the  enemy  believe  they 
were  more  numerous  than  in  truth  they  were» 
were  like  circumftances  in  both  cafes;  a& 
was  the  making  an  extraordinary  noife  with 
trumpets.  Gideon's  trumpets^  and  thoie  ufed 
by  this  Arab,  might,  very  poffibly,  be  exadUy 
the  &me;  but  the  number  of  thofe  of  the 
Jewifh  judge  was  by  far  the  greatefl. 

But  there  was  an  eflential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ftories  with  regard  to  the  being 
m'med.  The  imam's  people  kept  the  paiTes, 
and  being  armed,  were  qualified  to  kill  thofe 
that  attempted  to  efcape,  'till  the  leader  of 
their  enemies  >yas  killed,  or  his  forces  reduced 
to  fuch  a  number  as  not  to  be  formidablei 
but  Gideon's  people  were  unarmed  at  the  tiroc. 
pf  the  alarm,  or  at  leafl  incapable  of  ufing  aqy 
arms,  one  hand  being  employed  in  holding 
a  trumpet,  the  other  a  torch.  There  muft 
then  have  been,  in  that  cafe,  an  entire  de- 
pendence on  their  deflroying  pne  another^  in 
the  confui(}on  and.  terror  of  this  fuddcn  noc- 
turnal alarm.  They  were  not  difappointed :. 
a. divine  agency  made  the  ftheme  effedhial. 
But  had  the  kings  of  Midian,  like  BelArrab^ 
made  up  to  one  of  the  parties  that  kept  guard 

at 
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at  the  pafTes,  nothing  there  could  efFedually 
have  prevented  their  efcape,  and  the  cutting 
off  thofe  thatiftood  v«rith  their  trumpets  and 
lights  in  thbfe  narrow  defiles. 

One  party's  taking  another  party  belonging 
to  the  fame  army  for  enemies,  and  by  that 
means  occafioning  a  fatal  overthrow,  has  hap- 
pened too  often  to  render  the  account  at  all 
incredibley  upon  the  foot  of  a  mere  natural 
event.  The  fuppofing  an  extraordinary  divine 
agency  cannot  make  it  lefs  fo. 

How  many  were  deftroyed  when  thus  fa- 
\^^  inclofed  doth  not  appear.  About  1 5,000, 
outof  120,000,  were  colle6:ed  together  on  the 
other  fide  Jordan,  Judges  viii.  10,  11  ^  but 
many  of  the  flain  were  killed  in  their  flight, 
and  at  the  ford  over  Jordan,  before  they  could 
reach  that  place  of  fupppfed  fecurity.  What 
way  they  efcaped,  whetner  by  clambering  over 
the  ragged  hills,  byways  they  would  not  have 
ventured  upon  had  they  not  been  fo  terrified, 
but  which  they  knew  pointed  towards  Jordan, 
<^  how  elfe,  we  are  not  told,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  that  circumftance  neither  that  is 
beyond  belief* 

•  There  is  then  a  great  refemblance  between 
the  Arab  and  the  facred  ftory ;  but  the  learned . 
and  ingenious  Gottingen  profeflbr'  has  been' 
rather  too  hafty,  when  he  aiTerts  that  they  are 
Wi6a//>f' alike  \ 

r  »  Michaelis;  *  Totalcment  Is  die  word  that  Is 

ufed  in  this  £xtia£l. 

Vol.  nr.  R  0»SER- 
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Observation    CLXIX. 

The  fufpicion  the  facred  hiftorian  afcribes 
to  Joram,  2  Kings  vii.  12,  that  the  Syrians 
had  left  their  camp,  when  they  befieged  Sa- 
maria, well  ftored  with  provifions,  in  order  to 
entice  the  famifhed  Ifraelites  to  quit  .that. 
ftrong  hold,  that  the  Syrians  might  by  this 
ftratagem  get  them  into  their  power,  appears 
natural  enough  in  itfelf  j  but  it's  probability  is 
pleafingly  illuftrated  by  what  lately  happened 
in  that  very  country,  and  not  ^  from  Samaria. 
The  reciting  it  indeed  explains  no  difficulty^ 
but  as  I  imagine  it  may  give  many  readers  a 
very  fenfible  pleafure,  I  will,  without  making 
any  fcruple  about  it,  fet  down  the  relation  that 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Revolt  of -4&'  Bey  gives  of 
the  tranladlion. 

Having  given  fome  account  of  Alt's,  con- 
nexions with  an  eminent  Arab  fheik,  named' 
Dahery  who  refided  in  St.  John  d'Acre,  and- 
governed  the  adjcAiing  country,  and  appears' 
to  have  been  united  with  AH  Bey,  in  the  dc- 
fign  of  fetting  their  refpedtive  couMries  free 
from  the  Ottoman  yofcc>  a^gainft  Which  Arab 
prince    therefore    the*   pafha    of  Damafcus 
marched,  in  order  to  defeat  the  defig^,  thi» 
author  tells  the  following  lory.,     i      - 

**  The  pafha  of  Sham  *  found  hlnaf^  nnich- 

•  He  means  Damafcus,  or  Syria. 

.  'Vharaffed 
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**  hstfafled  in  his  march  by  Sheik  Ali^  the 
^'  fecond  fon  of  Daher -,  and  when  he  got 
^*  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias ^  he.  found  Sheik 
^*  JOaber  encamped  there.  When  the  fheik 
•*  beheld  the  enemy  near  enough,  he  deferred^ 
*^  an  engagement  *till  the  next  morning ;  and, 
^  during,  the  night,  divided  his  army  into 
*'*  three  bodies,  one  of  3000  to  the  Eaft,  upon  " 
^  the  hills  of  GaddrUy  under  the  command  of 
^  Sheik  Sleby  'j  z  fecond,  of  3000 'men  alfo,  on 
'*  the  Weft,  towards  Mount  Libanus,  com- 
•*  riianded  by  Sheik  Crime,  his  fon-in-law, 
^The  third,  or  main  body,  under  himfelf,  • 
*'*  fcfofled-  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  to  the  South, 
*'  towards  Galilee,  leaving  the  camp  with 
^  great  fires,  all  forts  of  provifion,  and  a 
^  layge  quantity  of  ipirituous  liquors,  giving' 
•'  jftridt  OFders  not  to  hinder  the  enemy  from 
**  taking  pofleffion  of  the  camp,  but  to  come 
•'  down  and  attack  them  juft  before  dawn  of 
''  day. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  pafha  of 
*^  Sham  thought  to  furprifc  Sheik  Daher,  and 
**  qiarched  in  filence  to  the  camp,  which,  to 
**^  his'  great  aftonifhipent,  he  found  entirely 
•'abandoned,,  and  thought  the  flieik  had  fled^ 
**.witliibmuc3i  precipitation,  that  he  could 
*!'  not  carry  off  the  baggage  and  ftores.  The 
'*  paflia' thought  ^proper  to  flop  in  the  camp 
**  to  refrefh  his  foldiers.  They  foon  fell  to 
'*  plunder,  and  drajik  ib  freely  of  the  liquors, 
"  that,  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day's 
^  R  2  **  march^ 
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**  march,  and  the  fumes  of  the  fpirits,  thqr 
«*  were  not  long  ere  they  were  in  a  found 
«•  fleep.  At  that  time  Sheik  Skby  and  Sheik' 
«•  CrimCy  who  were  watching  the  enemy;, 
*^  came  filently  to  the  camp ;  and  Sheik  Da^ 
"  bery  having  rcpaflcd  the  fea  of  Tiberias, 
**  meeting  them,  they  all  rufhed  into  the 
*'  camp,  and  fell  on  the  confufed  and  fleep- 
*'  ing  enemy,  8000  of  whom  they  flew  oa 
*•  the  fpot ;  and  the  pafha,  with  the  remainder 
**  of  his  troops,  fled,  with  much  difficulty,  to 
**  Shamy  leaving  all  their  baggage  behind '." 

To  this  fliould  be  added,  that  xht  pa/ha  had 
25,000  men,  and  that  Dahers  fcarcely  exceed- 
ed 9000. 

The  camp  of  the  ancient  Syrians  was  left 
in  much  the  fame  fituation  with  Da6er*s,^ 
and  Joram  was  afraid  with  the  fame  fatal  de- 
fign :  only  we  read  oi  fires  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  in  the  other  of  their  beaft:s  of  burden  be- 
ing left  tied  behind  them.  The  fmall  quan- 
tity of  Arab,  luggage,  commonly  made  life  of 
by  that  alert  nation,  might  well  occafion  no 
fufpicion  in  the  Turkifli  pafha,  as  to  the  want 
of  the  laft  of  thefe  two  circumftances ;  the 
diflference  as  to  xHm  fires  might  arife  from  the 
different  feafon  of  the  year.  No  doubt  but 
that  Daher  gave  all  the  probability  he  could 
to  the  artifice  he  made  ufe  of,  and  which  fuc« 
ceededfo  well.  \ 

•  P.  99,   100,  lOX. 

Obs£11« 
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Observation   CLXX. 

Morgan^  in  hisHiftory  of  Algiers,  gives  us  / 
fuch  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  the  Emperor  Char  Us  the  Fifth  againft  that 
city,  fo  far  refembling  a  paflage  of  the  pro- 
phet Joel,  as  to  induce  me  to  tranfcribe  it  into 
thefe  papers  • 

That  author  tells  us,  that  befides  vaft  mul- 
titudes that  were  butchered  by  the  Moors  and 
the  Arabs,  a  great  number  were  made  cap- 
tives, moftly  by  the  Turks  and  citizen^  of 
Algiers ;  and  fome  of  them,  in  order  to  turn 
this  misfortune  into  a  moil  bitter  taunting 
and  contemptuous  jefl:,  parted  with  their  new- 
made  flaves  for  an  onion  apiece,  ^*  Often 
have  I  heard,"  fays  he,  "  Turks  ondAfru 
cans  upbraiding  Ez^r^^^^Tzrx  with  this  difafter, 
feying  fcornfiilly,  to  fuch  as  have  fcemed  to 
hold  their  heads  fbmewhat  loftily,  *  What! 
•*  have  you  forgot  the  time,  when  ^ChriJHan^ 
^  ^t  Algiers,  was  fcarce  worth  an  onion '/  " 

The  treatment  of  the  Jewifh  people  by  the 
heathen  nations,  which  the  prophet  Joe/  has 
dcfcribed,  was  in  like  manner  contemptuous 
tnd  bitterly  farcaftic^  **  They  have  caft  lots 
^  for  my  people,  and  have  given  a  boy  for 
**  an  harlot,  and  fold  a  girl  for  wine,  that 
^*  they  might  drink,''  Joel  iii.  3. 

They  that  know  the  large  fums  that  are 

'  P.  305- 

R  3.  wont 
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wont  to  be  paid,  in  the  Eaft,  for  young  flavet 
of  cither  fcx,  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the  pro- 
phet defigns,  in  thefe  words,  to  point  out  the 
extreme  contempt  in  which  thcfe  heathen  aa*^ 
iions  held  the  Jewiih  people* 


Observation    CLXXI. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  com'jprehpnding  the 
account  that  is  given,  m  the  book  of  GenefiS| 
of  the  filling  up  the  wells  Abraham  had  dugt 
and  which  I^c  was  obliged  to  open  again  i 
hut  it  may  feem  extraordinaiy  \q  us^  that  mcQ 
ihould  be  difpofed  to  do  mifchief  of  this  kind : 
it  may  therdbre  be  amufmg  juil  to  ohfervej, 
that  the  fame  mode  of  taking  vengeance  on 
thofe  that  were  diiagreeable  to  them,  or  whona 
they  would  prevent  coming  among  them,  hath 
been  put  in  practice  many  ages  fine?. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  account  of  Arabia  not  long 
fince  publifhed,  tells  us,  in  one  place*,  that 
the  Turkifli  emperors  pretend  to  a.  right  ti> 
that  part  of  AraW,  that  lies  between  Mecca 
and  the  countries  of  Syria  and  iEgypt,  but 
that  their  power  amounts  to  very  little.  That 
they  have  However  garrifons  in  diver s  little  ci-^ 
tadels,  built  in  that  defert,  near  the  wells  that 
are  made  on  the  road  from  Mgypt  and  Syria  t$ 
Mecca  y  which  are  intended  for  the  greater  fafetj 
of  their  caravans.    But  in  a  following  page  ^  he 

'  Gen.  a6.  15,  18.  »  p.  303^,  1  The  330th, 

gives 


gives  us  to  underflijindy  that  tbefe  princes  have 
made  it  a  cufionty  to  give  annually ,  to  every  Arab 
tribe  *wbicb  are  near  that  road^  a  certain  fum  of 
money ^  and  a  certain  number  of  vejiments^  to 
keep  them  from  dejir eying  the  wells  tbut  lie^  in 
that  route ^  and  to  efcort  the  pilgrims  crofs  their 
country. 

Thicy  arc  apjMrehcnfivc  then,  that  if  the 
Arabs  (hould  be  afFronted,  and  be  difpofed  to 
do  nuichief,  they  might  fill  up  thofe  wells» 
which  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  their 
numerous  caravans  c^  pilgrims,  and  are  of  fuch 
confequence  to  their  getting  through  that 
Bughty  defert. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  they  have  not  always 
taken  this  ftep.  The  commander  pf  the  cara* 
van  of  Syrian  pilgrims,  not  long  ago,  Niebuhr 
thinks  in  the  year  1756,  inftead  #f  paying  the 
fchechs  of  the  tribe  of  Harb^  (one  of  the 
principal  of  their  tribes  on  this  rOad,)  who 
had  come  to  receive  the  accuflomed  prefents, 
cut  oflF  their  heads,  which  he  fent  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  as  trophies  of  his.  vi6lory%  This  year 
then  the  caravans  went  in  triumph  to  Mecca^ 
and  returned  without  being  difturbed  by  the 
Arabs.  They  did  the  fame  the  next  year. 
But  the  vear  after,  upon  the  return  of  the  pil- 
grims, tetigued  with  their  journey,  and  many 
of  them  haying  fold  their  arms  on  account  of 
their  expences,  the  Arabs  affembled,  to  the 
number  it  is  iaid  of  80,000,  and  |)illaged  the 
whole  caravan.  From  that  time  the  Turks 
have  fubmitted  to  pay  the  Arabs  of  that  coun- 

R  4  t^y 
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try  the  ordinary  tribute,  and  perhaps  more 
than  that*. 

Here  is  no  account  of  preventing  the  pilgri- 
mage, by  filling  up  the  wells.  As  the  Arabs 
themfclves  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  of  religion, 
it  virould  have  been  impious  in  them  to  have 
done  it*.  They  therefore  contented  themfelves 
with  punifhing  the  Turks,  who  they  thought 
*  had  defrauded  them,  and  making  themfelves 
ample  amends,  for  the  lofs  of  two  years  tri- 
bute. 

But  we  have  accounts  of  the  wells  being 
ftftually  filled  up  in  fome  other  cafes.  So  we 
find  in  d'Herbelot,  that  Gianaii,  a  famous 
kharegite  or  rebel  in  the  loth  century,  gather- 
ing a  number  of  people  together,  feized  on 
Baflbra  and  Coufa,  (two  confidcrable  cities ;) 
afterwards  infultcd  the  then  reigning  khalife^ 
by  prefenting  himfelf  boldly  before  Bagdet, 
his  capital ;  after  which  he  retired  by  little 
and  little,  ^//mg-  up  all  the  pits  with /and  which 
had  been  dug  in  the  road  to  MtCQZyfor  the  bene^ 
ft  of  the  pilgrims^.    .  .    * 

We  may  be  perhaps  furprifed,  that  the  Phi- 
liftiaes  fliould  treat  fuch  friendly  and  upright 
people  as  Abraham  and  Ifaac  after  this  fort : 
but,  it  feems,  they  were  afraid  of  their  power, 
and  wanted  to  have  them  removed  to  a  dif- 
tance%  and  the  filling  up  the  wells  they  had 

'  P-  330?  33?- 

*  Nor  would  it  have  been  poRtic^  fmcc  they  did  not 
want  to  prevent  thejr  making  ufe  of  that  rpad,  but  to  make 
the  Turks  pay  them  well  for  that  liberty.     ' 

*  f  •  396.  ♦  Pco.  26.  16.  dug 
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dug  for  their  cattle,  however  urefi4  they  might 
be  to  theoifelvcs,  they  thought  the  bcft  expe* 
dient  to  keep  them  at  a  diftance. 

Observation    CLXXH. 

• 

The  account  that  Pictro  della  Vall^  gives  % 
of  the  manner  of  carrying  two  of  the  bells  of 
the  church  of  Ormuz  into  Perfia  in  triumph, 
affords  us  a  pleafing  illuftration,  I  apprehend^ 
of  what  is  faid  of  the  carrying  about  of  the 
.paptive  ark,  by  the  Philiftines,  in  the  time  of 
thejudges  *. 

Every  body  almoft  knows,  that  bells  are 
confidered  as  /acred  things  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  as  much  dijOiiked  among  the 
Mohammedans,  who  will  not  allow  them  to* 
\f^  ufed  by  Chriftians  that  live  among  them^ 
except  in  a  very  few  extraordinary  cafes.  The 
portugueze  had  poffeiTed  themfelves  of  a  fmall 
ifland  called  Ormuz,  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  belong- 
ing properlv  to  an  Arab  prince,  from  whence 
they  were  to  troublefome  to  the  Perfians,  that 
the  celebrated  Perfian  king  Aibas  was  detcr- 
jnined  to  diflodge  them  thence,  which  at  laft 
he  eifeifted  by  the  help  of  fome  Englijh  Jhips  ^ 
and  whep  della  Vall^  was  in  the  fouthem  part- 
of  Perfia,  he  fiiw  the  fpoils  of  Ormuz  carried 
with  great  triumph  to  be  prefented  to  Abbas  % 
and,  it  ihould  feem,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
folemnity  made  ufe  of,  as  they  were  carric4 

*  ][^t«  16,  tome  6,  p.  40^       ^  t  Sam,  5.  i)  8, 9,  xo« 

from 
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from  town  to  town  in  their  way  to  the 
capital. 

**  Delia  Valle  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  at 
Larj  the  aStli  of  May,  1622,  he  iaw  arrive 
there  two  bells  of  the  church  ofOraiMZ,  which 
were  carrying  m  triumph  to  the  king  (fPerJia, 
with  the  reji  of  the  booty  of  that  place ,  where 
they  were  received  with  great  folemnity  ^^  the 
calenter^j  with  his  attenaants^  going  to  meet 
them  J  and  receiving  them  with  themufc  of  fifes 
and  drums^  amidji  a  great  concourfe  of  people. 
They  were  placed  upon  twojmall  waggons  made 
for  that  purpofe^  with  very  low  wheels. 

I  fliould  fuppofe,  that  moft  probably  the  ark 
was  in  a  like  triumphant  manner  carried  from 
Ebenezer  to  Ajhdoa.  and  from  thence  to  Qath. 
Whether  they  continued  their  triuhiph,  when 
Aey  removed  it  to  'Ekron^xsx^y  be  more  doubt- 
ful :  but  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  but  that,  upon 
it's  firft  being  carried  into  me  land  of  the  Phi- 
Kftincs,  it  was  in  a  triumphant  manner  \  and 
tfie  word  that  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  it's 
removal  to  Gath^  feems  to  intimate  it's  being 
furronnded  by  great  crowds  of  people,  as  the 
bells  of  Ormuz  were  by  crowds  of  Perfuins. 

That  word  is  tranllated  in  our  verfion  carried 
about y  but  elfewhere  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the^wr-i 
rounding  a  thing*  -^  and  it  is  ufed,  i  Chron. 
xiii.  3,  to  exprefs  the  bringing  the  ark  of  God 

•  A  great  officer  in  the  Perfian  cities. 
.  ^  So  it  u  ufed  four  times  juft  together  in  the  i tSdi  Ffalm, 
to  exprefs  the  compajftng  the  Plklmift  about  like  bees, 
Tw:.  10,  II,  12, 

3  from 
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froQi  Kir^ath-jearim  to  the  citjr  of  Davids  ^at^ 
tended  by  all  Ifrael^  with  mufic  and  mtb  Jongs  | 
and  ^ter  the  like  manner,  I  ^uld  think,  th9 
ark  was  carried  to  G^i;yre7XKi./^^^,  as  to  e¥ter« 
nal  appearances,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  compafiing  it  about  with  mufic  and  with 
fongs,  by  DavS,  exprefled  the  reverence  tfre^ 
ligion  I  by  the  Philiftines,  as  among  the  Per* 
fians,  the  triumpb  ofviSlory. 

The  conftrudion  of  the  Hebrew  words  will 
accordingly  be  more  regular,  if  underiiood 
•^^fter  this  manner :  **  Let  Gath  compafs  about 
**  the  ark  of  God,  and  they  cpmpaiTed  about 
•*  the  ark  of  God.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  after 
•'  they  had  cqmpaiTed  it  about,  the  hand  of 
^*  the  Lord  was  alfo  upon  the  city,  &c/* 
The  men  of  Aflidod  were  fo  intimidated,  diat 
they  did  not  care  to  carry  away  the  ark  of 
God  in  triumph  to  another  city,  thw  left  it 
to-  the  lords  or  the  Philiftines  to  appoint  fome 
other  of  their  towns  to  receive  it,  who  dire&ed 
that  the  people  of  Gath  fhould  do  it,  who 
accordingly  went  and  fetched  it  away,  to  their 
ibrrow,  or  at  leaft  nt^et  it  as  a  captive  in  folenrn 
pomp.  It's  being  carried  to  Ekron,  from 
Gath,  is  expreffed  in  very  different  terms: 
They  fent  the  ark  of  God  to  Eiron,  and  when 
the  Ekronites^w  it,  they  cried  out  with  fear. 

Observation    CLXXIIL 

The  fame  celebrated  traveller  gives  fuch  ail 
account,  of  the  manna:  of  introducing  a  cap^ 
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tivc  prince  into  the  towns  of  the  vidorious 
kingdom^  as  may  ferve  to  ilhiftrate  another 
paflage  of  Scripture. 

When  della  Valle  was  at  Lar  in  Perfia,  he 
not  only  faw  two  of  the  bells  of  a  Chriftian 
church  at  Ormuz  brought  thither  in  triumph, 
but  the  Arab  king  of  Ormuz  himfelf  conduft- 
cd  thither,  a  few  days  before,  in  the  fame 
triumphant  manner.  This  poor  unfortunate 
iingp  he  tells  us,  entered  Lar^  with  bis  people, 
in  the  mornings  mujic  playing^  and  girls  and 
women  ofpleajurejinging  and  dancing  before  bim, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  J^erfia,  and  the 
people  Jlocking  together  ^itb  a  prodigious  con^ 
€ourJej  and  conducing  him  in  a  pompous  and 
magnificent  maimer,  particularly  with  colours 
difplayed,  like  what  the  Mejfenians  formerly  did 
to  Philopoemen,  the  general  of  the  Achaans, 
their  prtfoner  of  war ,  according  to  the  report  of 

Juftin T!be  king  of  Ormuz  appeared  at 

ibis  time  laith  a  very  melancholy  dountenance, 
drejfed  in  a  rich  Perfian  habit  of  gold  andfilky 
with  an  upper  garment  on  bis  back,  of  much 
the  fame  form  with  the  oldfajkioned  Italian 
cloaks  worn  in  bad  weather,  which  are  very  little 
in  ufe  among  the  Perfians,  with  filk  Jiockings 
according  to  our  European  mode.  He  wentfingly 
en  barfeback,  according  to  the  cufiom  of  the  greats 
followed  by  the  principal  people  of  his  houfehold, 
without  any  mark  of  his  being  aprifoner^  except^ 
.  ing  that  he  bad,  on  each  fide,  a  file  of  Perfian 
mufqueteers  to  guard  him  \ 

"  Lctr  i6,  tome  6,  p.  3a,  33, 
'    .  There 
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There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  o£  fefcm- 
blance^  bctvs  een  the  manner  in  which  theMef- 
fenians  treated  Pbilopoemen^  and  that  in  which 
the  Pcrfians  treated  the  king  of  Ormuz  about, . 
cightfcore  years,  ago ;  but  I  would  rather  apply  1 

the  account  to  the  elucidation  of  a  pafTage  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  which  he  dclcribes  the 
treatment  in  part,  which  Zedektah,  the  king  of 
Judah,  was  to  experience  upon  his  being  made  a 
captive  by  the  Babylonians^  which  he  thus  pro- 
phetically fets  forth,  according  to  our  verfion : 
^*  If  thou  refufe  to  go  forth,  this  is  the  word 
**  that  the  Lord  hath  ihewed  me.  And  be- 
"  hold,  all  the  women  that  are  left  in  the 
*•  king  of  Judah's  houfe,  fhall  be  brought 
**  forth  to  the  king  of  Babylon's  princess  and 
'*  tbofe  women  fhall  fay.  Thy  friends  have  fet 
**  thee  on,  and  have  prevailed  againft  thee : 
**  thy  feet  are  funk  in  the  mire,  and  they  are 
"  turned  away  back."  Jer.  xxxviii.  21,  22. 

Now  thefe  bitter  fpeeches  much  better  fuit 
the  lips  of  women  belonging  to  the  conquer- 
ing nation,  Jinging  bejfore  a .  captiyed  prince, 
than  of  his  own  wives  or  concubines.     If  wc 
are  to  underftand  them  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
they  are  commonly  underftood,    thofe  ladies^ 
muft  have  had  no  feelings  thus  to  ihfult  their 
king,  their  hujhandy  in  the  depth  of  diftrefs  ; ' 
and  who  had  (hown  fuch  a  dread  of  being  in- 
fulted  by  thofe  vulgar  Jews,  who  bad  rallen . 
away  to  the  Chaldeans,  ver.  19,  '*"!  am  afraid 
**  of  the  Jews  that  are  fallen  away  to  theChal- 
"  deans^  left  they  deliver  me  into  their  hand, 
•*  and  they  mock  me/* 

It 
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It  may  indeed  be  imagined,  that  it  was  x 
jixft  rebuke  upon  him,  that  had  been  fo  afraid 
of  the  reproaches  of  fome  of  the  rabble  of  his( 
own  nation,  as  on  that  account  to  refufe  obe- 
dience to  the  direftion  of  a  prophet  of  God, 
that  he  fliould  be  infulted  by  the  women  ofM/ 
onvn  bar  am  I  but  it  is  not  natural  to  fuppofo 
rfiey  fhould  have  any  opportunity  of  this  kind, 
after  the  king  had  left  them  in  the  pakce, 
and  they  came  into  the  power  of  the  princes^ 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  it  fhould  feem  as 
liieir  prey,  and  to  do  honour  to  their  harams ; 
andii  th^had  fuch  an  opportunity,  it  feeriicth 
not  very  likely  they  fhould  be  fo  unfeeling* 
But  it  is  perfedly  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
women  that  fung  before  Zedeklah,  when  car- 
lying  from  town  to  town,  till  he  was  brought 
tb  Riblah,  where  thie  king  of  Babylon  then  fe- 
fided;  might  make  ufe  of  fuch  taunts.  Tliat 
they  are  women,  that  fing  and  dance  before 
captive  princes,  appears  from  this  account  of 
the  Arab  king  of  Ormuz ;  and  the  Hebrew^ 
word*  here  iiiade  ufe  of,*  fhows  that  thofe  that' 
,  ufcd  thefe  inful ting  words  wcrtjemales:  but;^ 

it  is  not  certain  that  the  word' tranflatcdVift^/?' 
fb  dgnifics,. Yf&o/e  women  jhaU fay,)  unlefs  we' 
depend  on  the  certainty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  * 
fihcc  the  fame  letters  fignify  ^^;6^ii/,  "  Behold, 
*'  I  fay ',  the  women  of  the  king  of  Judah's 
^^  houfe'  fhall  be '  brought  forth  to  the  king 

*  See'shCbfoiv  ao.  ii^  aadNcUiu^  on  this  compound 

1fX)rd. 
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^*  of  Babylon's  princes ;  and  behold  women*" 
(fiich  as  are  wont  to  fing  on  public  occafibns) 
**  fliall  fay,"  (in  thofe  proceffional  fongs,)  the 
'*  men  of  thy  peace  have  fet  thee  on,  &c/* 
Nay  the  fame  points  may  be  retained  under 
the  ktters,  and  the  word  then  may  be  under- 
ftood  not  as  a  pronoun^  but  an  adverb^  and  bo 
rendered  here  * : .  Behold^  IJ^y^  ^^/  women /halt  be 
given  up  to  the  pojfejpon  and  the  arms  of  thine  ene-^ 
mies ;  and  here  the  women  that  are  wont  tojing^ 
Cft  public  occaftonSy  and  to  celebrate  their  praifes^ 
JhaHJing  before  thee  Jiich  words  as  Jhall  pierce 
thy  heart.  So  in  the  following  verfe  Zede- 
kiah  and  his  women  are  fuppofed  to  be  feparat- 
cd  from  each  other,  as  in  faft  they  were,  the 
king  flying  from  the  city,  as  far  as  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  before  he  was  overtaken,  while  hir 
women  fell'  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the 
princes  of  Babylon. 


O  B  S  E  RVATI  ON      CLXXIV, 

Some  part  at  leaft  of  the  fea-coaft,  between 
St.  John  d'Acre  and  Joppa,  is  liable  to  be  very 
much  inconunoded  by  clouds  of  dull,  which 
arife  from  time  to  time  :  I  would  recommend 
it  then  to  the  curious  to  confider,  whether 
fonic  city,  or  perhaps  Ibme  diilrid  there,  may 

V  '  So  the  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  Gen.  2i,  t3,  and  is 
lb  tranflated  in  our  verfion;  and  is  ufed  again  in  the  fenfe 
(^  htre  in  the  a9di  verfe^  according  to  Noldius* 

tS>tf 
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not  be  what  the  prophet  Mtcab  calls  the  houfe 
of  duji^  ch.  i.  lo,  •^  In  the  houfe  of  Aphrah 
*'  roll  thyfelf  in  thcduft;'*  for  we  find  in  the 
margin,  that  the  houfe  of  Aphrah  may  be  tranf- 
lated  the  houfe  of  dujl. 

I  would  verify  the  fad,  that  that  coaft,  or 
part  of  that  cpaft,  is  wont  to  be  incommoded 
with  duft,  by  two  quotations  from  Vinifauf 
who  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  expedition 
of  our  Richard  the  Firft  into  the  Holy-Land. 
In  p.  349  he  faith,  "  The  army  paiTcd  along 
**  near  the  fea,  which  was  on  the  right  hand, 
*^  and  the  Turks  obferved  all  our  motions 
**  from  the  mountains  on  the  left.  Suddenly 
"  the  air  was  difturbed  by  the  coming  on  of  a 
*f  dangerous  cloud  \'  when,  it  feems,  the  ene- 
my took  that  advantage,  and  fell  upon  the 
Croifade  army.  This  happened,  he  tells  us, 
when  they  came  to  a  ftrait  place '. 

He  does  not  tell  us,  whether  this  was  a 
cloud  of  duft,  or  a  thick  mift  ;  but  it  (hould 
feem  moft  probably  to  have  been  duft  :  efpe- 
cially  when  we  remark  what  is  faid  in  a  fuc- 
ceeding  page,  "  Journeying,  they  were  thrown 
^*  into  great  perturbation,  by  die  air's  being 
"  thickened  with  duft,  as  well  as  by  the  heat 
"  of  the  feafon  *."  This  was  on  the  7th  of^ 
September. 

. '  "  Exercitus  itinerabat  juxta  mare,  quod  eis  crat  a  dex-: 
**  tris,  &  gens  Turcorum  a  finiftris  omnes  geftus  noftros  a 
^^  montanis  profpiciebant.    Ingruente  fubito  nebula  pefi- 
^      *'  culofa  turbabatur  aer."  Hift.  Angiicanse  Scrip,  quinque, 
vol.  2,  p.  340. 

*  "  Obdiiflo  YivhWopulveris  acre  seftuabant  itinci-antes^ 
5  2(  infuper  fcrvore  temporis,"  p,  360,  or  rather  356. 

Can 
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Can  it  be  any  wonder  that  Micah  has  dc- 

fcribed  fome  great  town  on  this  coaft,  or 

perhaps  an  extenfive  diftrift,  as  the  boufe  of 

duft^  and  called  it's  inhabitants  to  roU  tbem^ 

^A;^/ m /jft^  ^iig/?  in  token  of  anguifh  of  heart  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  fome  large  towns, 
in  which  there  were,  many  houfes,  have  been 
called  by  a  name  which  expreflcs  one  fingle 
houfe,  with  an  epithet  adjoined,  which  marks 
out  fome  diftinguifhing  property  of  that  town. 
Thus  the  native  town  of  David  was  called 
JBeth-lehem^  the  boufe  of  breads  it  fhould 
feem,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  com^ 
lands  about  it  \  another  town  was  called  Beth- 
cl,  the  houfe  of  God,  becaufe  of  a  divine  ap- 
pearance there  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  19.  For 
a  iimilar  reafon,  a  town  built  in  that  ftrait 
where  the  dull  fo  terribly  incommoded  the 
Croiladers,  of  the  time  of  Richard  the  Firft, 
might  have  been  called  the  houfe  of  duft;  or 
a  town  built  in  the  place  where  that  army  was 
afterwards,  on  September  7th. 

And  if  a  town,  containing  many  diftinft 
houfes,  might  be  called  the  boujps  of  bread  in  the 
lingular  number,  and  another  the  boufe  of  God^ 
I  (k)  not  fee  why  an  whole  diftridjt  might  not 
be  called  the  boufe  of  dully  as  being  remarka- 
ble for  the  clouds  of  duft  arifing  there  from 
time  to  time,  and  efpecially  in  me  language 
of  propbetic  Jiory.  Beit  in  Arabic  mean^ 
the  fame  thing  with  Betb  in  Hebrew,  and 
we  find  in .  Niebuhr's  account  of  Arabia^  * 
cities,  villages,  caravanferais,  and  even  dijtrieisy 

VoL.IV.  S  diftin- 
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diftinguifhed  from  others  by  comppvuid.  iwncs^ 
of  which  the  firft  part  is  l^eit.  So  he  defcribcs 
Eeit  ibn  Schdmfdn  as  two  portions  of  land"^  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  this  name,  of  which 
the  moft  confiderable  perfon  is  the  Nakib 
Khaffen,  p.  229. 

So  in  Reland's  Palajiina^,  according  to 
Epiphariius^  the  prophpt  Obadiah  was  born  in 
Sychem,  in  the  diftrid  oiBetbachamar,  which 
perhaps  fignifies  the  houje  of  bitumen^  from  it's 
being  produced  in  that  country. 

The  bouje  of  duft  in  Micah  then  means,  I 
apprehend,  either  fome  principal  city  op  the 
fea-co^ft  between  Afco  and  Jop^a^  or  that 
part  of  the  fea-coafl  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  clouds  of  duft  9  with  which  it  was  at  times 
troubled,  from  which  name  of  defcription, 
which  the  prophet  gave  it,  founded  on  a  cir- 
'cumftance  of  it's  natural  hjftory,  he  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  call  the  people  there  to  roll  themfelves 
in  the  dujij  which  was  wont  to  be  done  by 
people  in  that  country,  when  in  bitter  diftrefs^  j 
juft  as  he  had  immediately  before  called  the 
people  of  Acco  not  to  weep,  the  vulvar  and 
proper  name  of  that  town  being  near  akin,  in 
found,  to  the  Hebrew  word  which  fignifies  hi 
weeps,  and  the  people  of  GatJb  not  to. declare 
or  ihow  forth  in  fongs, .  ihp  Hebrew  word  for 

*  Deux  terres  appartenantes  a  la  famille  de  ce  noai)  &C4 

*  P.  627. 

^  Lam.  3.  16,  29;   where  we  fliall  find  the  margirtal' 
tranilatioii.  oEthe  i6tli  vcrfe  is,,  he  hath  r^Uid  nn  in  thi 

th^t 
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that  adtidn  being  in   like  manner  in  found 
ibriicwhat  refembling  Gath. 

For  though  our  tranflation  fuppofes  one 
town  only  is  mentioned,  in  the  firft  part  of 
the  loth  ve^fe,  namely  Gathy  I  cannot  but 
accede  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  that  fuppofe 
two  are  intended,  Gath  andAcco  \  or  St.  John 
d' Acre,  as  it  has  been  called  in  later  times^ 
Hadrian  Re/and  2ippcairs  to  be  of  that  opinion  % 
and  it  feems  ftiuch  the  moft  natural  and  for- 
cible conftruftidh  to  put  on  this  very  imbroiled 
paflage,  which  St.  Jerome  feems  to  have  de^ 
ipaired  of  thoroughly  explaining.  I  will  not  by 
any  means  fuppofe  myfelf  capable  of  doing  it^ 
but  fome  illuftration  may  poflibly  arife  from* 
the  remarks  I  would  propofe  under  this  ObiSr-^ 
vation. 

.  The  word  we  render  declare y  (^'  declare  ye 
**  .not  at  Gathy'  fbr  the  word  //  is  not  in  the 
original,)  feems  to  anfwer  that  celebrating^ 
with  firiging,.the  martial  prowcfs,.and  confer 
quent  victories  of  their  people  *,  and  fometimes 
thbfe  cohfblatory  fongs  that  were  made  ufe  of 
in  times  of  difappointmenr,  unwilling  to  for- 
get the  couragd  of  fome  of  their  heroes  who 
periflie>i  in  combating,  chearing  theif  hearts 
with  th<5  remembrance  of  the  fucceffes  of  for- 
mer times,  and  deriving  hope  from  thence  of 
a  revolution  in  their,  fivbur* 

Thus  Niebubr  tells  us,  in  hi^  acccunft  of 
Arabia  %  that  the  Arabs  yet  fing  fometimes 

'  Or  Ptolemafs,  as  it  iscalledi itf tti  Mew Teftament. 
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the  warlike  doeds  of  their  fchechs.  So^  after 
a  victory  that  the  tribe  of  ChaiaSl  had  gain- 
ed fome  time  before  over  Ali,  the  pacha  of 
Bagdad,  they  prefently  made  a  fbng,  m  which 
"  they  celebrated  the  exploits  of  each  chief. 
<*  Fortune  having  forfaken  them  the  year  after^ 
**  and  the  Turks  having  defeated  them,  there 
*•  was  not  wanting  a  poet  of  Bagdad  to  give 
^^  an  oppolite  defcription  of  the  Arab  fchechs, 
**  in  exalting  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  pacha, 
**  and  of  his  officers.  His  poem,  however, 
**  viras  only  a  parody  of  the  firft.  They  fung, 
**  even  in  my  time,  tiat  of  the  Arabs,  not  only 
•*  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Chafael,  but 
^*  at  Bagdadr 

Here  we  fee  the  genius  of  the  Eaftern  peo- 
ple leads  them  to  compofe  verfes  on  public 
occafions;  and  when  fortune  changes,  they 
are  not  always  forgotten,  but  ftill  continue 
to  be  fung ;  and  even  fometimes  in  the  terri- 
tories of  their  enemies. 

In  the  fecond  volimie  of  his  Travels, 
Niebuhr  in  like  manner  defcribes  the  Arabs 
.  of  Mefopotamia,  as  fining  the  valour  of  one 
j^  their  fcbecbs,  who  was  taken  by  the  ^urks^ 
and  bis  bead  cut  off,  (^fi^  vaunting  of  the 
mobility  of  bis  extra^ion  to  the  Turkijb  officer,) 
and  fent  to  Conjiantinople.  Tbis  trince  was^ 
we  are  told,  the  brother  cf  the  t%en  reigning 
/cbecb\ 

la  another  place  of  the  &me  volume  ht 

«  Voy.  tome  %p  p*  i^  200* 
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tells  us,  fiat  an  Arab  tribe  fo  thoroughly  de^^ 
feated  a  pafcba  of  Bagdad^  that  the  Arab  poets 
made  a  Jong  upon  this  victory,  which  became  Jo 
common  as  to  be  beard  in  Bagdad  itfelf\  He 
ipeaks  of  it  alfb  in  a  preceding  page*. 

Now  that  the  word,  tranllated  nerc  declare^ 
is  ufed  ioT  Jetting  things  forth  infolemn  comme-- 
morative  J^eeches^  and  in  Jongs ^  appears  from 
feveral  paflages  of  Scripture.  Exod.  xiii.  8, 
and  Deut,  xxvi.  3,  may  be  brought  as  proofs 
of  the  firft  aflertion;  and  Pf.  li,  14,  15,  of, 
the  fecond :  ^*  Deliver  me  from  blood-guilti- 
**  nefs,  O  God,  thou  God  of  my  falvation ; 
^*  and  my  tongue  Caai^Jing  aloud  of  thy  righ- 
**  teoufnefs.  O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips, 
*'  and  my  mouth  UtizSS.  jhew  forth  thy  praife/'. 
So  If.  xlviii.  20. 

But,  above  all  other  places,  the  2  Sam.  i.  20. 
ought  to  be  introduced  here :.  '*  Tell  (it)  not 
•*  in  Gath,  publiih  (it)  not  in  the  ftreets  of 
"  Afhketon:  left  the  daughters  of  the  Philif- 
"  tines  rejoice,  left  the  daughters  of  the  uncir-, 
**  cumcifed  triumph/'  The  word  //  here  too 
is  not  in  the  original,  but  added  by  our  tranf- 
lators;  however  it  evidently  appears,  that  the 
Hebrew  poet  is  fpeaking  of  fongs  that  he 
iuppofed  the  PhilUlines  would  be  ready  to 
compofe,  on  occafion  of  the  death  of  Saul,  • 
which  was  fuch  a  matter  of  triumph  to  them, 

"  P.  260.  *  P.  257.    There  he  tells  us,  that' 

the  Arabs  made  funeral  fongs  on  die  death  of  Soleiman 
Pafchaj  which  were  ftiU,  (at  the  time  he  was  there,}  dften 
heard  in  the  coffee-houfes  and  ftreets  of  Bagdad. 
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and  to  fing  in  the  public-places  of  G^/i^,  and 
In  the  ftreets  of -4(^M(?;?.. 

The  jturn  of  tnis  paflage  in  2  Samuel  mzj 
haj^e  ujifortuajtely  le4  many  people,  to  nufwn.^ 
ilerftafid' the  ipirit  and  intention  of  ^Js  cjaui^ 
in  J^^kah.  Becaufe  triumph  is  eyidppfly  fup-r 
pofed  in  Sqtnuely  jSJid  the  ^YPf ^?  V^  f he  farriCi 
they  have  been  ready  to  fuppofc  fhe  dpplaratory 
ipngs  at  Qatn/tp  yyrhich\fl^if^^  refers^  muft  b§ 
of  Che  fame  kind^  and  that  therefore  thf  pfp4 
phet  is  to  be  cpnfiidered  as  ^<>&.?^4^^  th^^i  fri)^ 
triumphing. over  I^^^  aiid'Juda^i  fijriij:?  afflic-r' 
^  tlon  was  rtot  far  oif  ihepije/ves]  ]^ut  the  worcfe 
ihky  be  underftooii,  I  thjnk,  and  j^ore.pkturaU 
ly,  in  a  fbmewhatdiflerentyi^w,^^ 
mg  oyer  Ifrael  apd  JudaJ?^  -^heii  npt  their  ?»€» 
niies;  but  the  want  of  appreneiijrio^/-|rp^ 
Afiyrians  as  to  thernftlyes,  aod  denoting  a^f^r^-t' 


^^'jfecure'*/'  aiid  united  perhaps  in  the  c^^of 


interipngling  perhaps'  th.e  praifes  of  iboje, 
of  theif.  cbuntiymen  that  werq  ali^ve^  \vho  had 
dope  great  exploits,  according  to  the  pradjice 
6i^  thp  modern  Arabs.  TnJftead  of  ^thj^s,  ,th9 
prophet  fays  to  Gath^  Lay  afide  your  ibngspf 
puffing  commemoration  oB^afl~times,  and  thofe 
th^  ayrp  expreffiyc  ofprefent  confolation,  deriyo4 

f  Judges  i8t  jf 
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irdm  the  greaf  qualities  of  fomeof  your  fellow- 
citizens  :  ihi^Jilence  of  apprehenjkn  better  be- 
comes you. 

From  Gath  he  turns  to  Acco^  and  alluding 
t6  it's  name,  hfe  bids  that  city  not  to  weep^  the 
Hebrew  word  fignifying  be  weeps,  rciembling 
in  found  Acco :  a  figure  of  fpcech  formerly 
much  in  ufe,  and  greatly  admired. 

This,  however,  moft  certainly  is  to  be  ex- 
plainedj  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  what  Is 
faid  to  the  other  cities  and  diftrids  of  that 
country;  for  I  can  by  no  means  fuppofe,  that 
Acco  wSi  to  be  exempted  from  having  a  fharc 
in  the  afflidlions  that  were  coming  on  the  othef 
cities  of  thdfea-toaft,  and  the  adjoining  fcountry. 
Now  if  that  be  fuppofed  to  be  detcrmiried,  it's 
not  weeping  muft  be  underftood  in  a  fenfc  con-^- 
&^tnt  vriththekfee/ing  Aitferjbrrow. 

Accordingly  wfe  may  obfm^*  that  wheii 
Z/iiag  was  taken  by  the  Amakkke^y  ^'  David 
and  the'  people  that  Were  with  him  lift  lip 
that  voice,  and' we]pt',  until^  th^  had  no  more 
p&wer  to-tmep. ;  .  .And  David  was  greatly 
^'  diftrcfled :  fof  the  people  fpaki  6f  ftoning 
'*  him,  becaufe  the  foul  of  all  t^ie  people  was 
^*  giftved  {orfeitter)  ^^  man-  for.  his  Tons,. 
^*  and  for  his  daughters.'^  r^Sam.  xxx^.  V*! 
Hci*e  was  great  angiiifti  of  foul  Without  weep'i 
ing;  na^,  it  was  itV  extreme  bitter.tifefs'ffiai(;?i?/^ 
ped  thetr  tears.  Ih  like  manned,  v^hen  ^v^ehe} 
vr^i  Tijign  to-Ifr4d[,'and*waS  to*TC&ifefent  to 
them,  Iw  what  ho  did/ flic  extrfcm^diftrcfs^dy 
Ihould  jteel  from  theChaldaeans,  the  word  of  the 
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liOrd  came  unto  him,  faying,  **  Son  of  man, 
•*  behold,  I  take  away  from  tha  the  deiire 
*^  of  thine  eyes  with  a  ftrokc;  yet  neither 
^*  Jhalt  thou  tnourn  nor  weep^  ndfberjhall  thy 
^*  tears  run  dawn;'  for,  fays  he,  "  the  desire  of 
^*  your  eyes,  and  that  which  your  foul  pitjcth, 
f  f  and  your  fons  apd  your  daughters  whom  ye 
V  have  left,  (hallfall  by  thefword.  Andycfhall 
^  do  as  I  have  (done :  •  • .  .  ye  fhall  not  mourn 
f  ^  nor  weep,  but  ye  ihall  pine  away  for  your 
f*  iniquities,  and  mourn  qne  tqwards  another 
**  (orfecretly)/*  Ezek.  xxiv.  16,  21^  22,23. 
In  fome  fiich  knk^  I  apprehepd,  we  arc  to  un- 
dcrftand  the  claufe  concerning  Acco.  O  Gatb^ 
lay  afide  finging  the  praifes  of  your  herjoest 
Acco^  let  excefs  of  grief  and  terror  put  a  ftop 
jto  thy  tears !  Thou  country  between  Cath  an4 
AccOy  thou  boufe  of  dujt,  roll  thyfclf  in  the 
dufl  through  bitteri^efs  of  heart ! 
,  Wc  may  go  on^  I  think,  and  conformably 
to  the  explanatipn  I  have  been  giving  of  the 
boufe  (f  duf^  underfland  the  inhabitant,  or, 
according  to  the  margin,  the  inhabitrefs  of 
Sapbiry  of  the  people  of  the  country  lying  on* 
the  moxt  foutbem  part  of  the  iea-coaft,  as 
thofe  of  the  houjfe  of  duft  mean  thofe  to  the 
nprth  of  it.  For  that  country  is  reprefented 
l>y  nxodem  travellers  as  extremely  pleafantj  and 
the  margin  of  our  tranilation  tells  us,  the  inba-- 
bitrefi  of  Sapbir  means  thou  that  dwellejl fairly^ 
>r  haft  a  goodly  heritage^  according  to  our  vcr- 
ioijof  the  i6thPfahn»  vcr.  6^  "  The  lines  are 
^  .'       ^  f*  falleii 
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^^  fallen  unto  me  in  pleaiant  places;  ^^  I 
'^  have  a  goodly  heritage/' 

Where  the  bwje  rfduft  t?n4st  an4  the  more 
deligbtful  conntr^c  may  be  fiippofed  to  begin,  I 
ihall  not  attempt  to  determine  with  pr^ifion  ^ 
but  would  tranfcribe  a  paflage  from  Signior 
Lt^gnan's  account  of  Palasfline,  at  the  cloi^  of 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Revolt  ofAliBey.  «•  About 
^'  a  mile  and  an  half  before  you  come  to 
'*  Joppa ',  you  crofs  a  (mail  rivulet,  which 
f^  is  the  only  *  ranning  water  in  all  xHxis  fertile 
ff  country;  you  then  defcend  an  hill,  and  get 
^^  into  a  road,  which  is  covered  on  each  fide 
•*  with  orange  and  lemon-trecls '/'  He  dc* 
Icribes  the  road  frc«n  Joppa  to  Rama,  whole 
pre&nt  ftatc,  he  tells  us,  is  very  deplorable,  but 
it's  fituation  however  verypkq/ant  * ;  I  lay,  he 
defcribes  that  road  as  *^  very  fmooth  and 
f*  plea&nt;  the  fields  on  each  fide  abound 
^*  with  fcveral  forts  of  flowers,  and  are  plant- 
*'  cd  with  olive  groves,  and  in  fome  parts  with 
«^  caffia  and  ienna  trees,  and  other  aromatic 
f*  plants  V  The  road  from  Joppa  or  Rama,  to 
Azotus*^  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Ha-^ 
farteyun^  "  is  pretty  much  of  die  fame  kind 
^^  as  that  from  Joppa  to  Rama  and  Lidda, 
except  in  fome  part  of  the  country,  where 
there  are  no  large  trees  '/*    As  to  Azotus, 
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'  He  means  ^m  the  northward. 

^  No  wonder  the  coonti^  before  dievcam^  to  this  water 
might  be  denominated  the  hoofif  of  duft. 

»  Ri8s.  ♦P.igo.  •  P.189- 
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**  without.  .  •  •  Cauniones  is  in  J^gypt,  which 
**  here  ends. 

**  We  parted  from  Cauniones  on  Saturday 
**  the  6th  of  April,  before  five  in  the  mom- 
^*  ing,  guarded  by  feven  or  eight  Turks  of 
^*  the  place,  who  went  with  us  to  Gaza,  for 
*'  fear  of  the -^^r^j^x.  About  fix  o'clock  wc 
'^  found  a  fibil  of  bitter  water,  and  about 
*•  feven  anpther  better ;  a  little  after,  we  dif. 
"  covered  the  town  of  Gaza :  half  an  hour 
**  after  eight  we  found  a  bridge,  under  which 
•*  runs  the  water  of  the  meadows,  which  are 
^'  "oeryfpacious,  and  at  the  end  of  that  bridge 
^'  there  is  a  well  of  good  water  ;  the  country 
*'  abounds  in  fair  cattle^  and  all  forts  of  fruit- 
^  trees :  about  an  hour  after  wc  found  two 
'^  fibils  not  far  dillaot  from  one  another  i  and 
•*  about  half  an  hour  after  ten,  we  arrived  at 
*'  Gaza,  where  we  encamped  near  the  caftle» 
•*  in  a  little  burying-place  walled  about  '.'* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  cele- 
brated traveller  fhould  be  fo  ftruck  with  the 
rneadows,  the  extent  of  th^m,  and  the  goodnejs 
of  the  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza, 
exprpfsly  remarking,  that  fomc  part  of  this 
country,  fo  fuited  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  be- 
longed to  Mgypt.  Ifaiah,  who  lived  and  pro- 
phefied  in  the  fame  time  with  Micah,  fpeaks 
of  the  king  of  Affyria's  fending  Tartan  againft 
Afhdod,  who  fought  againft  it  and  took  it  I 
a^din  the  fame  chapter  he  fpeaks  of  the  king 

*  Trav.  part  i,  book  2,  ch.  35. 
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of  Aflyria's  leading  away  ^Egyptians  and  Ethi- 
opians (or  Arabians)  captives,  young  and  old, 
naked  and  barefoot,  even  with  their  buttocks 
uncovered,  to  the  fliamc  of  iEgypt  \ 

Thevenot  is  not  the  only  writer  that  dc- 
fcribes  the  country  about  Gaza  as  proper  for 
the  feeding  cattle ;  de  "Tott  plainly  intimates  • 
the  fame,  when,  defcribing  tne  prefent  com- 
merce of  JafF  (or  Joppa),  he  fays,  it  only  con- 
fifls  of  ^*  linen  and  rice,  fent  from  Damietta 
^*  for  the  confumption  of  Napooloofe,  Rames, 
•*  Jerufalem,  and  numerous  hordes  of  Arabs ^ 
«*  who  encamp  in  the  plains  of  GAZA.  Da- 
♦•  niietta  receives,  in  exchange,  glafs-warc 
'^  fabricadbd  at  Ebrom,  raw  cottons,  cum« 
•*  min,  and,  efpecially,  foap  of  JafF*/' 

The  plains  of  Gaza  muft  be  proper  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  iince  numerous  bordes  of  Arabs 
are  d^cribod  as  dwelling  there,  whofe  great, 
and  almoft  fble  emplojrment,  is  breeding  and 
tending  cattle. 

It  moiild  feem,  from  that  20th  of  Ifaiah, 
^ofe  Egyptians  that  the  Aflyrians  carried 
away  captive,  came  not  to  the  afliftance  of 
Ajhdod^  zxAfufferedfor  their  negteSi  fome  little 
time  after*  Is  not  this  the  ienie,  in  general, 
of  thofe  words  of  Micah,  **  The  inhabitant  of 

the  country  of  flocks  came  not  forth  in  the 

mourning  of  Beth-ezcl/'  (the  place  near, 
fays  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  or,  we  may  £iy, 
of  the  neighbouring  difhid,  a  juft  dcfcnption 

f  Chap«  ^o.  *  Mem.  tome  4,  p.  94* 
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of  AJhdod  and  it's  dependencies,)  "  he  fhaH 
**  receive  of  you  his  ftanding?"  though  it  is 
not  eafy  perfedlly  to  make  out  the  explana- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  in  the  word  tranflated  of 
you  there  is  a  corruption '. 

Marab 

•  For  it  doth  not  appear  of  any  confequence  liere,  fot 
the  prophet  to  point  out  the  perfons  from  wfaotn  they 
were  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  negleft  5  and  if  it 
were  of  confequence,  the  pronoun  here  made  ufe  of  feems 
to  be  hardly  admiffible,  fmce  Micah  appears  to  be  fpeak- 
ing,  not  of  petty  wars,  and  the  taking  revenge  upon  one 
another,  common  enough  among  the  Arab  clans  and  little 
Eaftern  principalities,  but  of  the  ravages  of  fome  mighty 
conqueror  enveloping  them  all  in  one  general  calamity. 
The  Biftiop  of  Waterfird^  in  his  tranflation,  introduces 
the  word  reward  here  as  neceflary  to  make  the  fenfe  com- 
plete :  "  He  fhall  receive  of  you  the  feward  of  his  ftation 
**  againft  you/*  If  infteadot  ODD  (michehem)  from  you, 
we  read  IDD  (mecher)  which  is  only  the  change  of  one 
letter  in  the  Hebrew,  then  the  tranflation  will  be,  "  He 
«'  (hall  receive  the  price  (the  reward)  of  his  ftation." 
The  uJlncceflary  pronoun  will  difappcar,  and  the  word  re- 
ward will  be  found,  not  as  a  fupplemeittal  word,  but  in 
the  original  text.  Farther,  it  doth  not  appear  to  me,  that 
the  fupplemental  words  again/i  yoUy  which  are  not  in  our 
verfion,  fliOuld  have  been  introduced  by  this  very  reiped- 
able  prelate ;  for  I  fhould  think  it  is  rather  to  be  under* 
ftood  of  neglc^y  tending  his  flocks  when  he  fhpuld  have 
been  helping  them,  than  of  encamping  as  an  open  enemf 
againft  the  houfe  of  his  neighbour.  In  ftiort,  I  apprehend, 
the  word  here  ufed  reprefents  him  as  a(Eling  juft  as  Reuben. 
did  in  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barai,  when  Zebulun  and 
Naphtaliy  two  other  tribes,  were  jeopardying  "  their  lives  in* 
***  the  high  places  of  the  field/'  There  was  a  negle^j  not 
^g^glffg  in  war  againft  them.  The  verb  from  which  the 
word  trznSkitcdJfation  is  derived,  is  not  unfrequently  ap- 
plied to  the  bufincfs  of  (hepherds :  fo  If.  61.  5,  "Strangers 
"  ttaWJiand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and  the  fons  of  ^e  ^ien 
^'  fliall  be  your  ploW'-m^n,  and  your  vine-dreflirs  3''  ib  ia 
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Marab  tvtrj  bcwiy  knows  was  a  name  given 
to  a  place  in  the  defert  of  Arahiay  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  bitternefs  of  the  water  there,  who 
has  read  the  1 5  th  of  Eixodus,  "  And  when  they 
"  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the 
**  waters  of  Marah,foj?  they  were  bitter;  there--- 
*^fore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Marab  :'*  that  is, 
fays  the  margin,  bitternefe,  verfe  23.  As  Ma- 
rah  fignifies  bitternefs,  Marotbj  which  is  it's 
plural,  muft  fignify  the  country  that  had  many 
places  of  bitter  water,  which  is  a  juft  and. 
lively  defcription  of  that  part  of  Arabia. 

The  pits  of  Mbfes^  we  are  told  by  Niebuhr^ 
in:  his  defcription  of  Arabia,  are  two  German 
leagues  to  the  Southward  of  Suez,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  Red-Sea,  bearing  fomewhat  to 
the  Eaft.  They  find  water  Aere  in  many 
places  upon  digging  a  foot  in  depth ;  but  the 
Arabs  fay,  that  of  the  five  pits  that  are  foftnd 
there,  one  pit  only  affords  water  that  is  drink- 
able.    He  adds>  it  may  be  the  Marab  men- 

Micah  himfelf,  ch.  5.  4,  ^  And  he  ihall^^TTzi  and  feed  ia  , 

"  the  ftrength  of  the  LorJ."  The  Jianding  theii  of  Zaa- 
nan  is  not  to  be  underftood  in  a  warlike  fenfe,  but  a  paf* 
toral  one ;  which  perfedly  fuits  the  defcription  of  this  part  ^ 
of  :the  country  lying  about  Gaza,  but  inhabited  by  Egyp- 
tians* As,  moro  anciently,  Dan  was  complained  of  for  re<* 
mauling  in  his  jhipfi^  and  j/Jher  for  continuing  on  the /^tf« 
/bffrej  ,^ges  5.  17,  they  beinff  maritime  tribes,  and  KeU'^ 
berLy  a  trite  oijhepherds^  fOr  abiding  among  the  ^f^iifr, 
to^ear  ihtikqtuigs  ofitbejlocks^  irer.  16^  and  not  coming 
to  help  the  other  tribes  of  iifrael ;  fo  Zaanan  is  complained 
of  for  abiding  in  their  (hepherd's  ftations,  inftead  of  helping 
thei&  neighbours  in  their. afflidtion.  This  appear$.  to  me  s 
frokabU  explanation.    It  lays  claim  to  no&ing  farther. 

tioned 
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tioned  in  the  15th  of  Exodus  is  to  be  fought 
for  hcrci  p*  348.  Whether  it  be,  or  be  not  the 
exa&  place,  it  might  certainly  have  been  called 
MatMf  on  the  account  of  the  bitter  water  there, 
and  even  Maroth,  in  the  plural,  as  there  are 
no  fewer  thsm  four  of  theie  pits  of  bad 
water. 

But  tfaefe  are  nfot  the  only  places  of  bitter 
water  in  this  country:  for  Egmont  and  H^-^ 
man  £iy,  (fpeaking  of  a  place  called  Pharaohs 
Baths,  which,  according  to  Niebuhr's  map  of 
the  country  between  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai^ 
is  coniiderably  farther  to  the  South,)  **  the 
^^  water  ieems  to  boil  as  it  ifTues  from  the 
*^  ground,  and  afterwards  forms  little  rivu- 
^*  lets,  in  which,  where  the  heat  is  not  too 
^^  violent,  many  bathe  themielves :  no  cryA 
^^  tal  is  clearer  than  this  water ;  but  it  is  fb 
,  •*  iaturated  with  Jaline  and  Julpbureous  parti* 
*^  cles,  that  the  tafte  is  extremely  difagree- 
"  able'/'  This  place,  which  Wortley  Moun- 
tague  fuppofed  was  the  Marah  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  which  is  ten  German  leagues 
farther  to  the  South,  or  about  forty  Eng- 
lifh  miles,  according  to  Niebuhr's  map, 
from  the  place  Niebhur  fuppofed  to  be 
Marah^  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Mounta<P> 
gue*:  **  Thcfe  waters  at  the  fpring  are 
^*  fbmewhat  bitter  and  brackifh ;  but  as  everv 
^^  foot  they  run  over  die  fand  is  covered  witn 

•  Vfl,  a,  p.  il%.         •  PhiU  Tnmf.  vol.  56,  p.  sj. 
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**  bituminous  falts,  grown  up  by  the  excef- 
^*  five  heat  of  the  fun,  they  acquire  much 
'*  faltncfs  and  bittemefs^  and  very  foon  be- 
**  come  not  potable  \" .  Egmont  and  Heyman 
fpeak  of  thefe  waters  only  as  faline  and  fuU 
pbureousj  but  Mr.  Mountague  exprefsly  de- 
fcribes  them  as  bitter. 

About  fixteen  German  leagues  farther,  ac-* 
cording  to  that  map,  is  ^or^  a  well-known 
port  in  the  Red-Sea.  Not  far  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  Thevcnot,  are  many  wells  of  bitter 
water.  It  feems  odd,  that  he  ihould  fuppofe 
this  place  to  be  the  Elim  of  the  Scripture,  but 
the  tadt  I  fuppofe  we  may  depend  upon,  that 
there  are  feveral  wells  of  bitter  water  in  that 
place.  He  fays  they  arc  all  hot,  and  are  re- 
turned again  to  their  bitternefsy  for  he  tajied 
of  one  of  them,  where  people  bathe  thenn^felves, 
which,  by  the  Arabs,  is  called  Hamam  Mou^ 
fa,  that  is  to  fay,  the  bath  of  Mofes. 

If  we  fliould  fuppofe  this  laft  place  rather 
too  far  offy  I  would  remark,  that  Dr.  Shaw 
tells  us,  that  at  Adjeroute,  which  is  nearer  the 
land  of  the  Philijiines  than  any  of  the  places  I 
have  been  mentioning,  and  is  one  of  the  firft 
ftations  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  from 
iEgypt,  the  water  is  bitter  *, 

Such  being  the  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
country-^remarkable  for  pi^ny  places  oi  bitter 
ivater,  it  may  well  be  underftood  to  have  been 

'  Trav.  part  i,  book  2,  ch.  516,        •  P.  477. 
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called  by  the  prophet  Marotb.  And  as  the 
Midianitijh  wife  ot  Mofes^  is  called  an  Etbio'^ 
fian  woman^  who  came  from  this  neighbour- 
hood,  we  may  eafily  perceive  who  were  the 
Ethiopians,  that^  according  to  the  20th  of 
Ifaiahf  were  to  bo  led  away  captive  with  the 
Mgyptians,  by  the  Aflyrians,  about  the  time 
that  AJhdod  was  taken  by  them. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  here  of  making  out 
the  connexion,  between  the  occaiional  name 
of  defcription  the  prophet  gives  this  country, 
and  what  is  faid  to  have  happened  to  it :  The 
inhabitant  of  Marotb  (the  country  of  bitter 
waters)  waited  carefully  for  good,  but  (the  bit- 
ternefs  of)  evil  came  down  from  the  Lord  unto 
the  gate  of  Jerufalem,  and  threatened  their 
Ipecdy  ruin. 

I  will  only  add  one  remark  more,  and  that 
is,  that  if  it  (hould  be  objected,  that  this  ex- 
planation fuppofes,  that  fome  towns  or  coun- 
tries are  called  by  their  common  names,  and 
that  others  have  invented  names  of  defcription 
given  them,  which  feems  very  ftrange,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  refer  fuch  readers  to  the  25  th  of 
Jeremiah,  where,  after  many  princes  are  named 
by  their  proper  titles,  at  laft  the  king  of  Ba-^ 
byhn  appears  to  be  fpoken  of,  under  the  cabals 
lijiical  denomination  of  the  king  of  Shejhach. 
This  is  generally,  I  think,  underftood  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet,  and  the  1 2  th  verfe 
of  that  chapter  feems  to  prove  it.  In  like 
manner  we  find  a  country  point^i  out  by  a 
I  poetic 
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poetic  defcription,  and  another  in  the  £ime 
verfc  mentioned  by  it's  dircdt  and  common 
name,  in  the  i8th  of  Ifaiah:  "  Wo  to  the 
^  land  fhadowing  with  wings,  which  is  be- 
'*  yond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia'." 

This  laft  is  inconteftible :  why  then  may 
we  not  fuppofe  Micah  mingled  things  together 
in  the  fame  manner^  in  the  paragraph  I  have 
been  coniidering  ? 


CHAP-    IX. 

Concerning  Mgypt^  the  adjoining  Wildernefs^ 
and  the  Red-Sea.    * 


Observation    CLXXV. 

ONE  would  have  been  ready  to  fuppofe, 
the  ^Egyptians  fhould  not  have  been 
defirous  of  extending  their  territories  beyond 
the  natural  limits  of  that  country;  but  we 
find  them  not  only  reprefented  as  doing  fo 
in  the  Scriptures^  but  me  fame  humour  has 
continued  through  fucceeding  agesj  down  to 
our  own  times. 

The  limits  of  Perfia,  according  to  Sir  John 

•Vcr.  I. 

T  2  Chardin, 
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Chardin,  differ  from  thofe^of fmall Jlates^  which 
are  feparated from  their  neighbours  by^  it  may 
he^  a  rivulet  or  aftone  pillar.  Perfia  has  almo/i 
on  every  fide  of  it  a  fpace  of  three  or  four  days 
journey  uninhabited^  though  the  foil  be^  in  many 
places y  the  beft  in  the  worlds  particularly  on  the 
fide  of  the  Eaji  and  the  WeJL  The  Perfians  look 
upon  it  as  a  mark  of  true  grandeur y  to  leave 
thus  abandoned  the  countries  that  lie  between 
great  empires^  which  prevents^  they  fay  y  contefs 
about  their  limits y  thcfedefert  countries  y^r^/»^ 
as  walls  offeparation  between  kingdoms  \ 

Mgypt  nas  naturally  fuch  grand  boundaries : 
^reat  de/erts,  which  admit  not  of  cultivation, 
divide  it  from  other  countries  on  the  Ea/f  and 
the  Weji ;  which  circumftance,  united  with 
the  confideration  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
it's  own  foil,  and  of  it's  convenient  fituation 
for  commerce  by  means  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  Red- Seas,  might  have  made  it's 
princes,  one  would  have  thought,  content  with 
their  own  country.  But  the  fad  has  been 
quite  otherwife. 

Pharaoh y  whofe  daughter  Solomon  married, 
took  Gezer  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  flew 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  irj  it,  and  then 
made  a  prefent  of  it  unto  his  daughter,  Solo- 
mon's wife  *.  But  this  might,  jiioffibly,  have 
been  his  original  dcfign,  and  not  have  been 
intended  as  any  enlargement  of  his  own  king^ 

[  Voy.  tome  2,  p.  4.  *  1  Kings  9.  16. 
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|lom.  Another  Pharaoh^  after  that  fmote  Ga^ 
za  \  which  will  not  admit  of  fuch  an  inter- 
pretation. But  what  is  more  decifivc,  is  the 
account  that  is  given  us  of  Pharaoh  Necho^ 
who  feems  to  have  been  willing  to  make  thp 
Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his  kingdom  \ 

Anfwerable  to  this  we  iind,  in  the  book 
of  Maccabees,  the  Greek  kings  of  iEgypt, 
the  Ptolemies y  ftriving  to  join  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  to  iEgypt,  getting  pofleffion  of  all  the 
cities  on  the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  Sekucia^  and 
fetting  two  crowns  on  their  heads,  that  of 
Alia  and  of  iEgypt ',  &c.  In  like  manner, 
we  find  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Croifades  all  t\it  fea-^coaj}  of  Syria^  from  Lao- 
4dicea,  was  under  the  dominion  of  iEgypt*.  Sa- 
ladine  afterwards,  though  pofleffed  of  JEgypt, 
ftruggled  hard  for  the  cities  of  Syria  ^  After 
that  Sultan  Biiars,  of  the  Mameluke  princes 
of  i£gypt,  continued  the  fame  contefts,  and 
carried  his  views  as  far  as  Bira  in  Mefopo- 
tomia,  (otherwife  called  Beer,  I  prefume,  on 
the  Euphrates,)  and  twice  obliged  the  Tartars 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  that  place.  And  in  our- 
own  time,  ^/i  Bey,  who  had  poffeffed  him- 
felf  of  iEgypt,  and  whofe  great  aim  as  to  Sy* 
j'ia  feems  to  have  been,  to  eredt  fome  ftatcs 
there  independent 'of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as 
a  barrier  between  him  and  the  Turks,  yet  is 

'  Ter.  47.  I.        *  2  Kings  24.  7,  and  2  Chron.  35.  20. 
^  I  Mac.  ij.  I,  3,  8,  13.  ♦  Gefta  Dei,  p.  835, 

*  D'Herbelot,  art.  Salaheddin.  •  Art.  Bibars, 
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laid  to  have  defigncd  to  have  kept  Gaza  him« 
felf,  v^hile  he  thought  of  eftablifliing  Shek- 
Taher  over  Syria,  Damafcus,  and  all  that 
country  as  far  as  Gaza.  Such  is  the  account 
of  the  Baron  de  Tott  \ 

Notwithftanding  then  the  commodioufneft 
of  having  a  dcfcrt  country,  of  the  breadth  of 
feveral  days  journey,  between  -/Egypt  and  Afia, 
as  a  boundary  to  their  kingdom,  the  princes 
of  -flEgypt,  of  various  ages,  and  indeed  in  a 
long  fucceffion,  have  ftruggled  hard  for  fome 
parts  of  Syria,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Eupbra^ 
tes.  An  examination  then  of  the  grounds  on. 
which  they  proceeded,  and  the  nature  of  their 
politics,  may  illuilrate,  in  the  beft  manner 
now  in  our  power,  thofe  paflagcs  of  Scripture 
that  relate  to  fimilar  managements  of  the 
more  ancient  ^Egyptian  princes.  V 


O  B  S  E  R  VAT  I  O  N     CLXXVI. 

A  title  that  was  given  to  Alt  Bey,  by  the 

fherifF  of  Mecca,  (a  Mohammedan  kind  of 

facrcd  prince,)  defcrves  attention,  as  it  illuf- 


'  Mem.  tome  4^  p.  81.  I  might  have  mentioned  too  Ah* 
mcd  Ben  Tholoun,  a  century  or  two  before  the  Croifades 
began,  ^ho  not  content  with  acquiring  ^gypt,  by  diipof^ 
fe^ng  the  khalife  of  it,  was  b  ambitious  as  to  pufh  on  inta 
5yr/fly  where  he  feizcd  on  it*s  principal  cities,  Damafcus, 
Emeffa^  KennaJTeririy  Alepp^y  extending  his  conquefls  even 
to  Raccaby  in  Mclbpotamia.  Voy,  d'HerbcIot,  art.  Ken- 
naficrin.    Biblioth.  Orientale. 
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trates  a  paflage  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Judith. 

The  title  given  to  AH  by  the  Jheriff^  Ml 
gratitude  for  his  being  raifed  by  Mi  to  that 
honour,  was  '*  Sultan  of  iEgypt  and  the 
^*  Two  Seas  \"  The  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red-Sea,  near  the  laft  of  which  the  territory, 
of  Mecca  laid,  while  the  principal  ports  of 
iEgypt  were  on  the  other,  are,  undoubtedly, 
the  two  feas  that  were  meant.  The  anfwcr-t 
able  parage  to  this  title  in  the  bock  of  Judith 
is  in  it's  ift  chapter,  ver.  12, "  Therefore  Na-^ 
^*  buchodonofor  was  very  angry  with  all  this 
**  country,  and  fware  by  his  throne  and  king- 
**  dom  ....  that  he  would  flay  with  the 
^^  fword  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
^*  Moab,  and  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
**  all  Judaea,  and  all  that  were  ift  iEgypt,  'till 
•^  you  come  to  the  hordes  of  the  twojeas'* 

It  appears  then  to  have  been  an  ancient 
praSice^  to  defcribe  iiEgypt  as  bordering  on 
thofe  two  feas  ;  nor  has  that  way  of  pointing 
it  out  funk  into  oblivion  in  thefe  later  ages. 

ObsArvation    CLXXVIL 

-  The  people  of  iEgypt,  fwittfeularly  the  fe- 
males of  that  country)  eitprefs  their  veneration 
for  the  benefits  received  from  die  Nile,  by 
fiun^ing  into  it,  at  the  tifne  ofit't  beginning 

*  Rcvok  of  Ali  Bey,  p.  104. 
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to  overflow  the  country :  is  it  not  probable, 
that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh's  going  into 
that  river*,  when  Mofes  was  found  in  his 
buU-rufh  ark,  arofe  from  ibmething  of  the 
iame  cauie?  a  veneration,  perhaps  carried 
farther  than  that  of  the  prefent  inhabitants 
X)i  iEgypt,  and  of  an  idolatrous  kind  ? 

It  has  ever  appeared  fome  what  ftrange  to  me, 
that  a  princefs  of  ^gypt  fhould  bathe  in  the 
river  itfelf,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
royal  city,  in  waters  fo  remarkable  in  all  ages 
/or  being  covered  with  boats  and  crowds  of 
people*,  and  that  in  the  Eaft,  where  the  women 
£o  fcrupulouily  concealed  their  faces,  by  large 
veils,  from  the  fight  of  men :  a  .pradice  then 
in  ufe,  as  well  as  now. 

Much  freer  as  the  Northern  nations  are 
in  expofing  themfclves,  it  would  have  been 
thought,  I  fhould  imagine,  a  mofl  indecent 
thing  in  a  princefs  of  England  to  have  gone 
from  Whitehall,  with  her  attendants  about 
her,  to  bathe  in  the  Thames,  while  thofe  at- 
tendants amufed  themfelves  by  walking  on 
the  fide  of  thd*river. 

This  has  fo  flruck  commentators,  that  fome 
of  them  have  feemed  to  fupppfe  fhe  did  not 
bathe  in  the  Nile,  but  in  fome  bafon  of  water 
in  the  royal  gardens,,  which  had  a  communica* 
tion  with  the  river,  and  might  therefore  be 
confidered  a3  a  part  of  it  i  but,  in  fuch  a  cafe« 
the  ark  virith  the  in&nt  wpuM  Qot  have  been 

'  £xod.  2,  5. 
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in  vkw.  .  Others  fuppofe  fomc  highly  orna- 
mented edifice  of  wood  might  have  been  con- 
Arui^d  in  the  river,  fomething  like  our  mo- 
dem bathing  machines^  into  which  the  princefs 
might  enter,  and  bathe  there  in  perfed:  fecurity 
from  the  prying  eye ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
through  fome  fmall  latticed  window  (he  might 
fee  the  Httle  veflel,  in  which  the  babe  laid : 
her  attendants  walking  about  on  the  banks, 
pot  mefrely  for  their  diverfion,  but  that  the 
princefs  might  not  be  difturbed  in  her  pri- 
vacy. 

Vain  accounts  thefe !  as  we  find  no  men- 
tion made  of  any  fuch  conveniences  anciently, 
nor  even  now,  though  the  prefent  inhabitants 
of  iEgypt  bathe  as  much,  both  for  their  health, 
and  from  fuperftition,  as  they  could  do  in,  the 
time  of  Pharaoh  j  and  have  a  very  diftinguifh- 
i^g  regard  ftill  for  the  Nile.     But  inftead  of 
any  ftruiSturcs  of  this  fort,  the  prefent  race 
of  ^Egyptians,  notwithftanding  the  nearnefs 
of  the  Nile,  have  juft  fuch  hummums,  or 
ftructures  for  bathing,  in  their  cities,  as  are 
found  in  other  Eaftern  countries,  to  which 
thofe  of  the  lower  ranks  refort,  thofe  in  higher 
life  having  fuch  conveniences  at  home,  jfo  fond 
are  the  great  of  retirement  in  bathing,  as  well 
as  thofe  in  other  fituations^ 
'    Perhaps,  the  following  paiiages,  from  Ir- 
win's Travels,  may  lead  to  the  true  folution 
of  what  appears  fo  extraordinary,  in  this  ac- 
count of  the  Egyptian  princefs.- 

Wedncfday^ 
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•*  Wedrtefdly,  1 3th  Auguft  .  .  •  .  Wc  were 
*«  awakened  fh>m  our  firft  flecp  by  the  founds 
«*  of  tinkling  inftruments^  accompanied  by  a 
«*  chorus  of  female  voices.  I  looked  out  of  the 
•*  window,  and  faw  a  band,  of  thirty  damfels  at 
«*  leaft,  come  tripping  towards  us,  with  mea- 
«*  fured  paces,  and  animated  geftttres.  The 
«*  moon  fhone  very  bright,  and  we  had  a  full 
«*  view  of  them,  from  their  entering  the  gate 
•*  of  our  ftreet,  until  they  reached  our  houie* 
•*  Here  diey  flopped,  and  fpreading  them* 
**  felves  in  a  circle  before  the  door,  renewed 
*•  the  dance  and  fong  with  infinite  fpirit,  and 
^*  recalled  to  our  minds  the  picture  which  is 
•*  fo  folly  given  of  thefe  dancing  females  in 
**  holy  writ.  After  they  had  favoured  us  a 
**  few  minutes  with  their  lively  performance, 
**  they  moved  on  to  the  Hakeem's  "  houfe, 
'•  and  ferenading  him  with  an  air  or  two, 
•*  this  jdyous  band  quitted  our  quarter,  and 
**  went,  as  the  dying  founds  informed  us, 
•*  to  awaken  the  other  flumberers  of  the 
*•  town,  to  melody  and  joy !  &c. 

**  Thurfday,  14th  Auguft.  We  were  im-» 
•*  patient  to  know  the  caufe -of  the  agreeable 

difturbance  we  met  with  kft  night,  and 

leam  from  one  of  our  guard,  that  tfie  danc- 
**  ing  girls  obfcrve  the  ceremony  we  were 
•*  witnd is  to,  on  the  Jirji  vijihle  rife  of  ihe 

Nile.  It  fedns  that  they  took  our  houfe  in 
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'  A  principal  officer  of  the  town  of  Gkinnah,  in'Qpper 
JSgypc,  where  they  then  were. 

**  their 
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•*  their  way  to  the  rivfer,  where  they  went 
**  down  to  bathe  at  that  late  hour>  and  to 
•*  fing  the  praifes  of  the  benevolent  power, 
•*  who  yearly  diftributes  his  wate^s^  to  fup- 
**  ply  the  neceffities  of  the  natives."  P.  229, 
230. 

**  I  learn,"  fays  this  author  in  a  ftrccecding 
page,  "  that  die  crocodile  is  a  moft  formi- 
*•  dable  tenant  of  the  Nile,  and  held  in  great 
•*  dfead  by  the  fifhermen ;  one  of  them  told 
••  us,  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  death  of  a 
•*  crocodile  a  fliort  time  ago,  in  nvbofe  bdfy 
**  were  found  the  gold  rings  and  ornaments  of 
^*  a  dancing  gir/,  who  was  devoured  by  the 
**  monfter,  asjhe  was  bathing  in  the  river," 
p.  259. 

I  would  make  a  few  remarks  hire  upon 
theie  accounts. 

In  the  lirft  place.  Though  hummums,  ered- 
ed  for  bathing,  with  many  conveniences  for 
that  purpofe,  commonly  called  bagnios,  are 
very  common  in  iEgypt,  yet  going  into  the 
Nile,  at  particular  times,  is  ftill  pradifed  by 
the  iEgyptian  females. 

Secondly,  That  it  fhould  feem,  at  thofc 
times  they  do  not  diveft  themfelves  of  theit 
clothing,  though  their  going  into  the  Nile  is 
at  night,  and  when  men  are  fuppofed  to  be 
afleep  in  bed,  or  at  leaft  fhut  up  in  their  rfe- 
Ipedive  houfes.  The  gold  rings  and  ornaments 
of  the  girl,  that  was  devoured  by  a  crocodile, 
were  found  m  that  deftfoying  Animal  when 
killed  loon  after ;  whereas  in  the  Eaftern 

baginos, 
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baginos^  according  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
JMountaguej  the  women  are  naked '.  It  fhould 
£bem  then,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  women 
^o  into  the  Nile,  they  are  not  difrobed,  but 
enter  it  with  their  clothes,  and  even  orna- 
ments upon  them. 

Thirdly,  Confequently  this  entering  into 
the  Nile,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  not  fo  much 
with  a  naturally  purifying  or  refrejhing  view, 
but  to  exprefs  their  veneration  for  that  river, 
when  they  find  it  apparently  rifen,  and  about 
to  diftribute  it's  important  benefits  to  iEgypt* 
The  Indian  women  that  go  into  the  Ganges, 
to  purify  themfelves,  are  flripped,  we  are  told, 
though  it  is  done  with  fuch  art  and  quicks 
nefs,  as  to  be  as  little  injurious  to  modefly  gs 
poflible;  but  thefe  ^Egyptian  Arabs  do  not 
ftrip,  confequently  they  go  not  into  the  water 
for  purifying.  The  heat  of  thofe  fultry  coun- 
tries make  the  bathing  in  cold  water  very 
pleafing,  but  we  do  not  find,  I  think,  that 
they  ,go  into  cold  water  with  their  clothes  on, 
in  order  to  render  the  coolnefs  more  lafling, 
and  efpecially  would  they  not  do  fo  that  go 
into  the  cold  water  in  the  eveningl  It  was 
done  then,  it  fhould  feem,  from  devotion^  or 
veneration.  So,  according  to  Pitts,  many  of 
the  devout  Mohammedans  that  vifit  Mecca, 
have  five  or  fix  buckets  of  the  facted  water 
there  poured  upon  their  heads,  not  properly 

■  Letters,  vol.  i,  p.  162  j  and  vol.  3,  p.  30^-32. 

for 
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for  the  purifying  themfelvcs,  nor  for  refrefi^ 
tnent  from  the  heat,  but  from  devotion  \ 

Fourthly,  Though  they  are  only  the  danc- 
ing girk,  or  public  women  now,  fo  far  as  ap- 
pears by  this  account,  that  go  into  the  Nile 
upon  the  rifing  of  it's  waters ;  an  -Egyptian 
princefs,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  Nile  was 
adored  as  a  deityy  might  enter  it>  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  with  mufic  and  finging.  So  King 
David  did  not  difdain  to  dance  before  the 
•ark  of  God,  though  it  was  an  aftion  that 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  thought  would  bet- 
ter have  been  left  to  the  conunon  people  to 
pradtife  *• 

Fifthly,  If  this  folution  be  admitted,  and 
the  ceremony  that  Irwin  faw  be  a  relic  of  an- 
cient iEgyptian  devotion,  then  as  Mofes  was 
hid  about  three  months  before  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Nile  \  he  muft  have  been  bom 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  condudt  of 
Providence  alfo  claims  our  attention,  which 
mad6  the  idolatrous  devotion  of  Thermuthis  % 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the  means  of  refcu- 
ing  from  death  a  child,  whom  God  intended 
to  make  the  great  Iconomachus  '  of  the  Old 
Teftanieht  times,  and  whofe  religion  was  the 
great  preparative  to  the  gofpel,  by  which  the 
worfhip  of  idols  has  been  fet  afide  among  fo 
many  of  the  heathen  nations, 

?  P.  135.  *  2  Sam.  6.  16.  *  Exod.  %.  2. 

.  ♦  So  called  by  Jofcphus,  *  Iina|;e  deftroyer, 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  Then  alfo  the  walking  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  to  the  Nile,  and  along  it's  banks, 
\iiras  not  for  sno-c  pleafure,  but  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  to  have  been  a  facred  proceflion,  united 
with  muiic  and  fongs  of  praife. 

The  1 6th  verfe  of  the  2  3d  of  liaiah  may  alfo 
perhaps  receive  fome  illuilration  from  thefe 
dancing  females,  when  we  recoiled  their  pro-i 
feilion :  ''  Take  an  harp,  go  about  the  city^ 
<^  thou  HARLOT  that  haft  been  forgotten,. 
**  makd  fweet  melody,  fing  many  fongs." 
Thefe  Egyptian  harlots  went  about  Ghinnah^ 
with  inilxumental  muiic  and  with  iongs. 

Observation    CLXXVIIL 

The  crocodile  is  very  terrible  to  the  in- 
,  habitants  of  iEgypt ;  when  therefore  they  ap- 
pear, they  watch  them  with  great  attention, 
and  take  proper  precautions  to  fecure  them, 
fo  as  that  th^  diould  not  be  able  to  avoid 
thp  deadly  weapons  the  ^Egyptians  afterwards 
inake  u&  of  to  kill  them. 

To  thefe  watchings,  and  thofe  deadly  after 
aifaults,  I  apprehend  Job  refers,  when  he  fays, 
*^  Am  I  a  i^,  or  a  tannin,"  (that  is  a  'wbale 
(Lccording  tp  our  tranil^tion,  but  a  crocodile  is 
what,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  meant  there,)  '*  that 
Xhoxxfettejia  watch  over  me  ?"  Ch.  vii.  12. 

**  The  crocodile,"  fays  Maillet  \  "  is  very 

'  Lett.  9th,  p,  32,  33. 

•*  common 
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«*  common  in  Mgypt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  found 
**  in  the  Upper  iEgypt,  and  veiy  feldom  in 
**  the  Delta  \  hardly  even  within  «  day's 
'*  journey  above  Cairo.  It  is  ^xtreniely 
**  dangerous,  and  nukes  a  great  ravage  where^ 
**  ever  it  ia  met  with,  efpecially  above  <?/r- 
*'  g^f  which  is  the  place  where  the  ancient 
*«  Sais  flood.  They  have  been  known  to 
**  carry  off  men  themfelves,  and  other  ani- 
^*  mals,  when  they  met  with  them  on  the 
**  borders  of  the  Nile*  Credible  peribns  have 
*'  aflured  me,  that  towards  EfTene  there  are 
^^  fome  fo  prodigious,  that  they  fooietimes 
**  flop  fmall  troops  of  travellers. 

"  Different  methods  are  ufed  to  take  them, 
'*  and  fome  of  them  very  fingular.  The  rnofl 
**  common  is  to  dig  deep  ditches  along  the 
**  Nile,  which  are  covered  with  ftfaw,  and 
**  into  which  the  crocodile  may  probably 
**  tumble*  Sometimes  they  take  them  with 
**  books ^  which  are  baited  with  a  quarter  of  a 
**  pig,  or  with  bacon,  of  which  they  acs  very 
**  fond.  Some  bide  themfehes  in  the  places 
^*  which  they  know  to  be  frequented  by  this 
**  creature^  and  layfnaresfor  him.  Asfom  as 
**  he  is  takeuy  the  hunter  runs  with  loud 
*'  cries,  and  lays  to  the  crocodile  in  a  ftrong 
and  threatening  tone,  childraak-jiyncbe^  that 
is,  lift  up  your  fore-leg ;  this  die  animal 
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*  The  triangular  part  of  ^gypt,  whofe  bafe  is  the 
fea-cpaft  of  that  country,  coAiequcndy  ililed  the  t.ower 
-ffigypt. 

**  does. 
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**  docs,  upon  which  the  hunter  pierces  him» 
**  in  the  hollow  part  under  the  fhoulder, 
^*  with  a  bearded  dart,  and  kills  him.  Some 
«*  are  even  fo  bold  as  to  go  to  the  crocodile, 
^*  when  he  is  afleep,  and  fix  the  dart  in 
•*  him  without  his  being  taken  in  any  toils. 
**  Others  take  him  by  fome  different  method, 
^*  with  which  I  am  unacquainted ;  but  ccr- 
**  tainly  not  with  nets,  for  they  are  not  in 
**  ufe  in  this  country  \ 

"  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper 
**  -^gypt  took  one  of  them,  the  laft  year,  in 
«*  a  manner  which  dcferves  to  be  mentioned, 
**  both  on  account  of  it's  Angularity,  and 
*«  the  danger  to  which  the  man  expofed  him- 
•'  felf.  He  placed  a  very  young  boy,  which 
«<  he  had,  in  the  fpot  where  the  day  before 
'*  this  animal  had  devoured  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
"  belonging  to  the  governor  of  this  place, 
**  who  had  promifed  a  reward  to  any  one 
<*  that  fliould  bring  him  the  crocodile  dead 
**  or  alive.  The  man  at  the  fame  time  con-* 
"  cealed  himfelf  very  near  the  child^  holding  a 
•*  large  board  in  his  hand^  in  readinefs  to  exe^ 
**  cute  his  dejign.  As  foon  as  he  perceived 
**  the  crocodile  was  got  near  the  child,  he 
«*  puflied  his  board  into  the  open  mouth  of 
"  the  creature,  upon  which  his  fharp  teeth, 
**  which  crofs  each  other,  entered  into  this 
**  board  with  fuch  violence,  that  he  could 


•  This,  I  apprehend,  is  by  no  means  true,  but  a  proof 
of  his  inattention  to  common  things* 

"  not 
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^  not  difengage  them,  fo  that  it  was  impof- 
*^  iible  for  him  after  that  to  open  his  mouth* 
**  The  man  immediately  farther  fecured  his 
"  mouthy  and  by  this  means  got  the  fifty 
**  crowns  the  governor  promifed  to  whofoever 
**  could  take  this  creature. 

"  Finally,  this  animal  is  without  con- 
**  tradiftion  poflefled  of  moft  extraordinary 
^*  ftrength*  But  a  few  days  ago  they  brought 
**  me  one  alive,  only  a  foot  and  half  long^ 
**  He  was  fecured  by  a  cord.  I  caufed  his 
**  fnout  to  be  fet  free,  and  he  immediately 
*'  turned  to  bite  him  that  held  him ;  but  hd 
'*  only  feiased  on  his  own  tail,  into  which  his 
'*  teeth  entered  fo  far,  that  it  was  ncceflary 
^^  to  niake  ufe  of  an  iron  inftrument  to  open 
^*  his  mouth.  This  creature  might  be  no 
**  more  than  a  fortnight  old.  What  might 
**  a  crocodile  of  20  feet,  or  more,  do  !  I  laft 
**  year  faw  one  of  12  feet^  which  had  eat  no- 
**  thing  of  thirty-five  days,  having  his  mouth 
**  muzzled  all  that  time^  With  one  ftroktf 
**  of  his  fail  he  fhreW  down  five  or  fix  men, 
**  and  a  bale  of  coffee,  with  as  much  eafe  as 
**  I  could  throw  down  half  a  dozen  pawns 
**  on  a  chefs-bdard/' 

With  what  eagcrnefs  mUft  the*  people  of 
thofe  countries  watch  thefe  formidable  ani- 
mals, and  with  what  repeated  effort*  endea- 
vour to  demolifli  them  when  enfnared  in  theif 
toils ! 

For  thoughj  according  to  Maillet,  they  are 
fometimes  killed  by  darts,  they  ar«  at  other 

Vol.  IV.  U  times 
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times  knocked  on  the  bend  with  clubs,  according 
to  Father  Sicardj  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Mif- 
fionaries,  cited  by  Egmont  and  Hcyman,  vol.  ii. 
p.  218,  219. 

In  this  view,  how  forcible  is  the  complaint 
of  Job,  that  God  had  dealt  with  him  as  men 
do  by  crocodiles,  who  watch  them  with  great 
attention,  and  fall  upon  them  with  repeated 
blows,  and  give  not  over  till  they  have  de- 
ftroyed  them '. 

It 

■  Thofe  piSfures  of  the  fancy ^  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
dragons,  are  not  very  unlike  creatures  of  the  lizard  kind, 
and  in  particular  a  crocodile,  exccptmg  their  having  wings  % 
and  when  we  confider  the  rwiftne£$  of  their  motion  ftraight 
forwards,  it  is  no  wonder  the  afFrighted  fancy  of  thofe  that 
but  juft  efcaped  them,  dapped  a  couple  xf  wings  on  thofe 
crocodiles,  which  they  found  to  be  fo  extremely  difficult  to 
be  avoided.  Whether  there  was  as  fpecious  a  foundation 
for  thofe  other  embelliftiments,  which  are  deviations  from 
the  true  figure  of  a  crocodile,  I  leave  to  others  to  enquire. 

As  fome  fpecies  of  the  lizard  kind  inhabit  the  water  \ 
while  others  are  found  in  old  buildings,  &c,  on  the  ^772^; 
z&  fome  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature ;  as  the 
crocodile  (the  chief  of  the  lizard-kind)  is  extremely  vora- 
^  cious ;  and  as  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  poets,  have  fup- 
pofed they  enticed  unwary  travellers  by  their  di&mbled 
lamentations^  or  at  leaft  wept  over  thofe  they  devoured, 
the  fame  apprehenfion,  whether  founded  in  nature  or  mif- 
take,  might  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  the  prophet 
Micah,  ch.  x.  8^  or  even  the  times  of  Job,  ch.  30.  28,  29: 
if,  I  fay,  we  recoiled):  thefe  circumftanccs,  we  have  all  die 
properties  afcribed  in  Scripture  to  the  tannin,  except  the 
watching  for  them,  mentioned  in  the  paflage  I  am  now  en- 
deavouring to  illuftrate ,  and  their fucUing  their  young,  which 
Jeremiah  fpeaks  of,  Lam.  4.  3.  As  to  this  laft,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  feal  and  the  otter^  though  not  properly  of 
the  lizard  kind,  db  yet  fo  far  refeikible  them,  as  that  it  is  by 

no 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  illuftrate  the  other 
part  of  the  complaint,  **  Am  I  a  fea  ? "  Some 
have  fuppofed  the  word  fea  is  to  be  undefftood 
of  the  Nile.  Admitting  this  large  fenfe  of  the 
word  tranilated  fea^  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
Nile  indeed  is  watched  with  extraordinary  care, 
hut  ixx  the  feafon  of  it's  increafe,  which  was  the 
tiro©  they  fo  attentively  watched  it,  they  beheld 
k's  rifing  with  pleafure,  and  looked  to  this  river 
with  grateful  veneration :  the  watching  the 
Nile  then  by  no  n:\eans  refembled  the  watch- 
ing the  crocodHc,  which  they  confidered  as 
an  objed;  of  terror,  and  whofc  approach  filled 
them  with  dread.  One  can  hardly  therefore 
imagine  they  would  be  joined  together  in  one 
and  the  fame  complaint:  the  one  watched 
with  anxiety  and  dread  as  a  terri^e  deftroyer  ^ 
the  other  yratched  with  hope  and  pleafure,  as 
the  great  benefa(itor  of  -^gypt,  and  it's  ap- 
proaching them,  by  it's  rifing,  nearer  and 
nearer,  cdebrated  with  great  joy. 

But  there  might  be  cafes  in  .which  .the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  might  be  wajtched 
ipith  dread.  And  Herodotus  has,  it  Ifecms, 
exprefsly  remarked  this  with  rcfpe<5t  to  Mem^ 
phisy  that  celebrated  ^Egyptian  city,  accord^ 

no  means  unnatural  to  fuppo(e,  that  in  thofe  dajrS)  of  rempte  * 
antiquity,  they  might  be  clafTed  together  imd«r  one  genus, 
this  difficulty  will  be  removed,  (and  the  ancients,  we  know, 
were  by  no  means  very  accurate  in  their  arraj|;iig^mi9qt  ef 
natural  objeds,)  for  the  feal  and  the  ott^r  are  reckoned,  in  a 
tbefe  exad  times,  among  the  ii»mimalia,pr  the  anio^^^  that 
give  their  young  fuck. 

v'U  2  ing 
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ing  to  a  note  in  Norden's  Hiftory  of  iEgypt, 
p.  75,  voL  i,  in  which  wc  are  told,  that 
Herodotus  faid,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote^ 
the  Perjians  (then  the  mafters  of  iEgypt)  dt-^ 
tended  with  gr^at  obfervance^  to  a  mound  thrown 
up  one  hundred Jiadia  above  Memphis y  the  mound 
being  repaired  every  year.  For  if  the  river 
jhould  break  down  that  moundy  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  danger  that  all  Memphis  would  be 
drowned^. 

•  If  fo  important  a  city,  fo  often  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  was  in  fuch  continual 
danger,  and  it*s  defending  mound  watched 
withy^i  much  anxiety  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
fomething  of  the  like  fort  might  be  in  earlier 
time,  and  the  crocodile  and  it's  parent  Jlream 
be  mentioned  together  here  on  that  account. 

There  might  be  like  anxious  watchings  in 
Arabia^  and  in  that  part  of  it  called  the  hand 
rfJJx  5  but  we  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  thofe  countries  pofitively  to  determine 
this.  Some  learned  men  in  France  *  have  ob- 
ftrved,  that  the  Arabian  hiftory  makes  men- 
tion of  the  deftrudtion  of  a  great  city^  and  a 
moft  delightful  territory^  upon  the  breaking 
down  a  mighty  mound  by  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  water.  This  mound  was  a  pro- 
digious bank,  reaching  from  one  mountain  to 

■  See  alfo  Shaw's  Travels,  p,  30a,  303* 
•  The  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  of  the  Belles 
Lcttres.     See  the  ^4th  queftion  propofed  by  Michaelis  to 
the  Dantfh  academicians,  and  the  Memoir  of  the  Academy 
of  Infcript.  &c.  in  the  clofe  of  that  colleftion. 
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another,  raifed  in  order  to  keep  in  the  water 
that  poured  down  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
to  form  a  large  lake.  This  event  made  a  ce- 
lebrated aera  among  the  Arabs,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  defired  the  Danifli 
academicians  to  enquire  into  it,  when  they 
went  into  the  Eaft. 

But  this  was  too  late  an  event  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  book  of  Job  j  nor  was  that  mound, 
fo  far  as  we  are  told,  watched  with  anxious 
uneafinefs ;  but  broke  down  unexpedtedly. 
It  doth  ^  not  however  follow  from  hence,  but 
that  there  might  have  been  other  refervoirs  of 
water,  from  which .  danger  might  be  appre- 
hended. 

It  is  certain  fuch  deftruSiive  events  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Jews,  David  plainly 
refers  to  fuch '.  Job  might  equally  well  be 
fuppofed  to  have  heard  of  them :  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
thofe  countries  may  hereafter  illuflrate  what  is 
at  prefent  almoft  loft  in  obfcurity. 


O  B  S  £  R  VAT  1  O  N     CLXXIX. 

The  Bifhop  of  Waterford,  in  his  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  writings  of  the  minor  prophets, 
fuppofes,  that  "  the  peftilence  after  the  man- 
"  ner  of  iEgypt,"  mentioned  Amos  iv.  10, 
meant  **  the  unwholefome  effluvia,   on  the 

•  %  Sam.  5.  20. 

U  3  *'  fubfiding 
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^'  fubfiding  of  the  Nile,  (which)  caufed  feme 
'*  peculiarly  malignant  difeafcs  in  this  coun- 
*'  try."  But>  unhappily,  he  has  ptcxiuccd  t\o 
proof  of  this^from  thoie  that  have  travelled 
into,  or  refiJed  in  that  country;  there  is 
hovi^ever  ibme  foundation  for  fuch  a  fuppofi* 
tion,  and  I  doubt  not,  but  £o  friendly  and  be* 
nevolent  a  prelate  will  allow  me  to  endeavour 
to  fupply  the  omiffion. 

Mmllet^  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  Abbot  Ma^ 
fcrier^  the  enthufiaftic  encomiaft  of  iEgjrpt, 
in  4n  extravagant  paragraph  of  praife,  allows 
this  :  "  It  is  of  this  country,  which  feems  to 
^*  have  been  regarded  by  nature  with  a  favour* 
"  able  eye,  that  the  gods  have  made  a^fort  of 
"  terrcftrial  paradife.  The  air  there  is  more 
**  fure  and  excellent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
**  the  vrarld.  This  goodnefs  of  the  air  com- 
^*  municates  itfelf  to  all  things,  living  or  in- 
•*  animate,  which  are  placed  in  this  fortunate 
"  region.  The  women,  and  the  females  of 
"  other  fpecies,  are  more  fruitful  than  any- 
**  where  elfe ;  the  lands  are  more  produdive. 
**  As  the  men  commonly  enjoy  there  perfe<3: 
'*  health,  the  trees  and  plants  never  lole  their 
*'  verdure,  and  the  fruits  are  always  delicious, 
'*  or  at  leaft  falutary.  It  is  true,  diat  this 
•*  air,  good  as  it  is,  is  neverthelefs  fubjeft  to 
**  be  corrupted  in  fome  proportion  as  other 
**  climates.  I  even  acknowledge  that  it  is  bad 
"  in  thoffe  prts,  where,  when  the  inunda- 
^*  tions  of  the  Nile  have  been  very  great,  this 
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**  river,  in  retiring  to  it's  channel,  leaves 
^*  marfhy  places,  which  infeSi  the  country  round 
**  about.  The  dew  is  alfo  Very  dangerous  in 
-  iEgypt  \-        ^ 

But  though  the  air  is,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  partial  writer,  unwholefome  in 
fome  places  in  November  and  December,  when 
the  Nile  returns  into  it's  channel,  on  the  ac- 
count of  fome  marflby  places  which  infect  the 
air;  yet  thefe  diforders,  whatever  they  may 
be,  furely  hardly  deferve  to  be  defcribed  by  a 
word  that  fignifies  the  pejiiknccy  or  to  be 
Ipoken  of  as  fomething  /^^«//^?r  to  Mgypt.  It 
is,  according  to  this  author,  and  I  imagine  his 
aflertion  will  not  be  con tefted,  about  the  time 
the  Nile  begins  tp  rife,  and.  when  the  fouth 
wind  blows,  that  ^tjicjily  Jeajon  begins  :  then 
fevers  rage,  and  it^is  then  the  peftilence  makes 
it's  ravages  in  JEgypt  *.  The  ^Egyptian  au- 
tumnal complaints  then  are  not  to  be  compar- 
ed with  thofe  of  the  fummer,  and  confequently 
it  will  hardly  be  admitted  that  the  prophet 
refers  to  them^,  as  his  lordfhip  fuppofes. 

Nor  is  there  indeed  any  thing  10  particular 
in  the  peftilence  in  iEgypt,  as  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  that  difeafe  in  other  countries ;  fince 
then  the  original  phrafe  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  as  well  be  tranflated  in  the  way  ofMgypt 
as  after  the  manner  ofMgypt^  I  fhould  appre- 
hend that  this  lothverfe  refers  to  fome  fevcrc 

■  Let  I,  p.  14, 15.  *  Let.  2,  p.  57. 

U  4  chaftifc- 
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phaftifement  Ifrael  received,  in  the  way  tq^ 
^gypt,  not  the  way  from  Judaea  by  Gaza,  or 
the  land  of  the  Philiftines  *,  but  ^e  way  by 
the  Eaftern  fide  an4  Souther^  end  of  the  Dpad 
Sea,  in  which  march,  in  that  part  of  the 
defert,  they  were  at  once  aflailed  by  fome 
mortal  difeafe,  which  carried  off  grei^t  num-, 
bers  ',  by  the  fword,  either  of  the  wild  Arabs, 
or  fome  other  enemy ;  their  horfes  unexpeft- 
cdly  carried  off  in  the  night,  apcofdiqg  to  the 
Arab  cuftom,  in  whofe  fwiftnefs  and  ufeful- 
nefs  in  war  Ifrael  was  wont  to  place  no  little 
confidence ;  and  their  camp  rendered  a  fcenc 
9f  complete  dcfoktion  and  ruin, 

The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  make 
no  diftindt  mention  of  fuch  an  <5vent ;  but  as 
they  are  very  fhprt  accounts  of  the  Jcwifh 
princes,  fo  feveral  things  are  referred  to  in 
the  prophets  which  are  not  mentioned  there. 
The  fucceeding  verfc,  of  thjs  4th  of  Amps,  i^ 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  fuch  pmiffions. 

It  becomes  the  more  neceflary  to  adopt  fuch 
an  interpretation  of  Amos,  a$  fuppofes  he  re- 
fers to  the  ravages  of  the  pcftilence  among  the 
Ifraclites,  as  they  were  marching  in  the  vdl- 
dernefs  in  the  more  Southern  road  tp  iEgypt> 
on  fome  warlike  expedition,  fince  the  recent 

Publication  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de 
^ott^  who  aflurcs  us,  that  the  noxious  exha- 
lations from  the  ftagnation  of  the  water  lefi^ 

■  See  Exod.  13.  17,  18. 
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on  the  land,  \yhen  the  Nile  retires  intd  it's 

5)roper  channel,  and  the  ravages  df  the  pefti- 
ence  there,  are  noty&  great  as  in  many  other 
places.     His  words  are  as  foUowcth. 

**  To  this  fertility  and  richncfs  of  the  pro- 
^*  dudions  of  iEgypt,  muft  be  added  a  moft 
**  jalubrms  air.  We  fhall  be  more  particu^ 
**  larly  ftruck  with  this  advantage,  when  we 
♦*  confider  that  Rofetta,  Damietta,  and  Man- 
^*  fppra,  which  are  encompafled  with  rice- 
**  grounds,  are  much  celebrated  for  the 
*'  l^ealthinefs  of  their  neighbourhood  5  and 
•*  that  iEgypt  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country 
'*  in  the  ivorld  where  this  kind  of  culture, 
**  which  requires  ftagnant  waters,  is  not 
**  unwholfome.  Riches  are  not  there  de- 
♦*  ftrudtive  to  the  lives  of  men. 

*'  The  refearches  I  have  carefully  made, 
^*  concerning  the  plague,  which  I  once  be- 
^*  lieved  to  originate  in  iEgypt,  have  convinced 
*•  me,  that  it  would  not  be  fo  much  as  known 
**  there,  were  not  the  feeds  of  it  conveyed 
*^  thither  by  the  commercial  intercourfc  oe- 
**  tween  Conftantinople  and  Alexandria.  It 
**  is  in  this  laft  city  that  it  always  begins  to 
**  appear ;  it  but  rarely  reaches  Cairo,  though 
**  no  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  it  *,  and 
*'  when  it  does,  it  is  prefently  extirpated  by 
**  the  heats,  and  prevented  from  arriving  as 
^*  far  as  the  Saide.  It  is  likewife  well  known, 
♦^  that  the  penetrating  dews,  which  fall  in 
^*  iEgypt  aboi^t  Midfummer,  deftroy,  even 

•'  in 
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**  in  Akxandria^  all  remain$  of  this  diftem-i 

If  this  account  is  accurate,  the  prophet 
Amos  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  refer  to  nxortal 
.  diibrders,  ariiing  from  the  exhalations  of 
roarihy  places  in  -^gypt,  nor  yet  to  thie  pefti- 
lence  there,  which  certainly  carry  oiF  many  in 
that  country,  for  botli  the  one  and  the  other 
are  found  to  be  gentler  than  in  many  other 
places* 

But  the  breaking  out  of  a  peftilcntial  dif- 
order  in  an  army  of  Ifrael  in  the  wildernefs,  in 
the  Southern  road  to  iEgypt,  when  harafled 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  muft  have  been  a 
fcvere  fcourge  upon  them. 

That  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  feme 
conteft  with  thofe  that  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  appears  from  what  is  faid  concerning 
Jeroboam,  the  fccond  of  it's  princes  of  that 
name,  in  2  Kings  xiv,  25,  26  ;  **  He  reftored 
"'  the  coaft  of  Ifrael,  from  the  entering  of 
"  HsLtmthunto  tie/ta  q/t&e  p/ain^  according 
*'  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael. .  . . 
'*  For  the  Lord  faw  the  afPudtion  of  Ifrael  that 
•*  it  was  very  bitter,  &c/'  He  had,  according 
to  this,  Ibme  conteft  with  thofe  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  which  he  was  fuccefsful,  but  before 
tifat  the  affliiftion  of  Ifrael  had  been  very  bitter^ 
according  to  the  hiflorian  :  and  bitter  it  muft 
have  been  indeed,  if  fome  peftilcntial  difcafe 
ta^^  in  their  camp,  whi^e  their  foldiers  were 

»  Part  4,  p.  69,  70. 
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killed  in  confiderable  numbers^  their  horfes, 
on  which  they  had  great  dependance,  car* 
ried  oify  and  they  £0  circumftanced,  as  for 
ibme  time  not  to  be  able  to  quit  the  place 
where  they  were  encamped. 

That  large  bodies  of  people  are  fometimes 

attacked  in  this  defert  with  mortal  difeaies,  and 

which  kill  very  fnddenly,  we  learn  from  itfj/7- 

Jet.      •*   During  the  fummer,    a  frefh  north 

•*  wind  blows  in  this  climate  all  day  long, 

*'   which  very  much  afluages  the  heat.  .  .  . 

'•   But  if  this  nordi  wind  happens  to  fail,  and 

*•  inflead  of  that  it  blows  from  the  fouth, 

•*  which  however  but  rarely  happens,  then  the 

**  whole  caravan  becomes^^r^^  and  exbauji^ 

*^  edy  that  there  die  very  commonly  3  or  400 

**  perfons  in  a  day.     They  have  fometimes 

'*  been  known  to  amount  to  1500',  of  whom 

**  the  greateft  part  have  been  ftifled  at  once 

^*  by  this  burning  air,  and  the  duft  this  dread- 

**  ful    wind   brings   along  with  it  in  fuch 

^'  quantities*.'* 

In  st  time  of  fuch  mortality,  when  the  dead 
and  the  fick  were  fo  numerous ;  thofe  that  were 
well  held  in  perpetual  employment  by  conti- 
nual alarms  from  the  Arabs,  inftead  of  apply- 
ing themfelvfes  to  the  burying  their  dead; 
when  the  fvj^ord  might  cut  off  as  many  as 
this  corrupting  wind :  the  ftench  of  the  camp 
of  Ifrad  muil  have  been  exceeding  great. 

*  Out  of  about  50,000  perfons,  according  to  his  efli« 
rnation.    Let.  dern.  p.  228.  *  P.  232. 
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The  lofs  alfo  of  their  borfes  of  war  in  fuc" 
a  time  of  calamity,  by  fuch  an  ever^watchful 
and  fculking  enemy,  muft  be  believed  to  be 
exceeding  great. 

Observation    CLXXX. 

The  learned  have  not  been  agreed,  in  their 
opinion  concerning  the  third  of  the  plagues  of 
iEgypt:  fome  of  the  ancients  fuppofe  that 
gnats^  or  fome  animals  refembling  them,  were 
meant ;  whereas  our  translators,  and  many  of 
the  moderns,  underftand  the  original  word  as 
fignifying  lice. 

Bilhop  Patrick^  in  his  Commentary,  fup- 
pofes  that  Bochart  has  fufficiently  proved,  out 
of  the  text  itfelf,  that  our  verfion  is  right, 
fince  gnats  are  bred  in  fenny  places,  (he  might 
have  faid  with  truth,  and  with  much  greater 
energy  of  argument,  in  water,J  whereas  the 
animals  Mofes  here  fpeaks  of  were  brought 
out  of  the  duji  of  the  eHrth. 

A  paflage  I  lately  met  with,  in  VinifauPs 
account  of  the  expedition  of  our  King 
Richard  the  Firft  into  the  Holy-Land',  may, 
perhaps;,  give  a  truer  reprefentation  of  this 

■  Hift.  Ang.  Script,  quinque,  vol.  2,  p-  351-  Inftan- 
tibus  fingulis  noiSbibus  imminebant  quidam  vermicuU^  vulgo 
di£ti  tarrentesy  folo  repentes,  atrocUIimis  ferventes  pun^* 
ris  J  dc  die  non  nocebant,  fupervcniente  vero  nodle,  ingrue- 
bant  moIeftiHimis  armati  aculcis,  quibus  quos  pungerent 
ftatim  graflato  veneno  inflabantur  pcrcuffi,  &  vchcmcntif- 
fimis  anguftiabantur  doioribus. 

Egyptian 
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-Egyptian  plague,  than  thofe  that  fuppofe 
they  were  gnats^  or  thofe  that  fuppofe  they 
were  lice,  that  God  ufed  on  that  occafion,  as 
the  inftrument  of  that  third  corredion. 

Speaking, of  the  marching  of  that  army  of 
Croifaders,  from  Cayphas  to  where  the  ancient 
Csfarea  flood,  that  writer  informs  us,  that  each 
night  certain  worms  diftrejfed  tbeniy  commonly 
called  tarrentes,  which  crept  upon  the  ground, 
and  occajioned  a  very  burning  heat  by  moji  pain^ 
ful  punSlures.  They  hurt  nobody  in  the  day-time, 
but  when  night  came  on  they  extremely  pefiered 
them,  being  armed  withjiings,  conveying  apoifon 
which  quickly  occajioned  thofe  that  were  wounded 
by  them  to /well,  and  was  attended  with  the  moJi 
acute  pains. 

It  is  very  unhappy  that  the  natural  hiftoiy 
of  the  Holy-Land  is  lb  imperfedfc.  Whatthefc 
tarrentes  were  I  do  not  pretend  diftindlly  to 
know,  but  as  they  are  Q2\kAf  worms,  as  they 
crawled  on  the  ground,  and  occafioned  extreme 
pain,  I  fliould  apprehend  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  infeds  of  this,  or  fome  kindred 
fpecies,  that  Mofes  intends,  rather  than  gnats 
bred  in  the  water,  or  lice,  which  have,  in  com- 
mon, no  connexion  with  the  dujl  of  the 
ground. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that,  for  two  thou- 
fand  years  back,  the  infe£t  meant  by  Mofes 
under  this  third  plague  was  not  determinately 
known.  For  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
fuppofed  gnats  were  meant,  tranllating  the 
Heorew  word  by  the  term  ^KW^f^  \  whereas 

Jofephus 
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Jofi^ijius '  iiippofed^  with  the  moderns,  tfaat/iisf 
wece  to  be  underftood  to  be  the  inilruments 
God  made  ufe  of  at  this  time,  unluckily  de- 
fcribing  them  as  produced  fay  the  bodies  of  the 
^gypdans^  under  the  clothes  with  which 
di^  were  covered  %  which  indeed  is  a  natural 
de&ripdon  of  the  ufual  circumftances  that 
favour  the  propagation  of  licey  but  by  no 
meaos  agrees  with  the  Mo£iic  a^ccount,  which 
reprefents  thefe  iniedts,  whatever  they  were, 
as  appearing  firft  on  the  earth,  and  from 
thence  making  their  way  to  man  and  beaft. 

I  will  only  farther  add,  the  better  to  affift 
the  natttralift,  in  determining  what  the  infect 
were  which  in  the  age  of  Viniiauf  were  com- 
monly called  tarrentesj  that  thefe  wounds  were 
Cfiffed  by  the  application  of  theriacum,  and 
that  they  were  creatures  that  difliked  a  noife, 
whieh  made  the  pilgrims  make  all  the  clatter- 
iHg  noife  they  could,  with  their  helmets  and 
fhields,  their  bafons,  di/bes,  kettles,  and  any 
diing  that  came  to  hand,  th^t  could  conveni* 
ently  be  applied  to  this  purpoie. 

Observation    CLXXXI. 

Oil  is  now  prefented  in  the  Eaft,  to  be 
burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead,  whom  th^  re- 

■  With  Vrhom,  it  appears  from  Trommvfy  fome  of  the 
other  old  tranflators  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek  agree, 
theuffh  that  circumftance  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  Lam* 
h^  Bos  in  his  edition. 
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vcrence  with  a  religious  kind  of  homa^; 
ami  I  fhould  apprehend^  it  is  moft  natural  to 
fuppofe  the  prophet  Hofea  refers  to  a  fimilar 
pradticc,  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  when  he 
upbraids  the  Ifraelites  with  carrying  oil  into 

The  carrying  oil  into  M^fpt  muft  have 
been  either  for  an  idolatrous  purpoie;  with 
a  political  view,  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
Pharaoh;  or  merely  with  a  commercial  in- 
tention. 

Oil  was  an  article  of  commerce  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  as  appears  from  Ezek.  xxvii.  17. 
They  carried  it  to  Tyre  without  reproof;  they 
might  with  equal  innocence  have  carried  it 
into  iEgypt,  if  it  had  been  only  with  a  com-^ 
mercial  view. 

Commentators  have  been  fenfible  of  this, 
and  have  therefore  fuppofed  that  the  oil  was 
treacher^ujly  carried  into  jEgypt,  as  a  prefent 
to  King  Pharaoh,  to  induce  him  to  take  part 
with  Ifracl  againft  Aflyria.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly fome  treacherous  management  of 
this  natural :  the  2  Kings  xvii.  4*  proves  it 
beyond  all  difpute.  But  that  they  endeavour- 
ed to  gain  the  friendihip  of  Pharaoh,  by  fend- 
ing him  a  -large  parcel  of  oil,  doth  not  feem 
fo  natural  a  fuppofition,  if  we  remark,  that 
no  prefent  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Jewifli  princes,  of  that  time,  to 
foreign  kings,  to  gain  their  friendihip :  it  waa 

'  Hufita  12. 1. 
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the  gold  and  Jiher  of  the  temple^  and  of  i$ti€ 
royal  palace,  that  Ahaz  fent  to  the  king  of 
Aflyria,  2  Kings  xvi.  8,  not  (?//;  nor  did  the 
^i^Z  9f  ^Syp^*  when  he  put  down  Jehoaha^ 
from  the  thiione  of  Judah,  and  mulcted  the 
land,  appoint  them  to  pay  fo  much  oily  but 
io  mucn  Jiher i  and  fo  much  gdld^  2  Ghron* 
xxxvi.  3.  Nor  was  oil  any  part  of  the  pre- 
fcnt  that  Jacob  fent  to  Jofeph^  as  viceroy  of 
Mgypty  but  balm,  honey,  fpices,  myrrh,  nuts^ 
(Piftachio  nuts,  according  to  Dr.  ShaWi)  and 
almonds  \ 

But  if  they  burnt  oil  in  vEgypt,  in  thofe 
early  times,  in  honour  of  their  idols^  and  the 
Jews  fent  oil  into  iEgypt  with  an  intention 
of  that  fort,  it  is  no  wonder  the  prophet 
io  fcverely  reproaches  them  with  fending  oil 
thither. 

It  is  certain  the  ancient  people  of  the  Eaft 
were  wont,  on  various  occalions,  to  fend  pre- 
fcnts  to  the  celebrated  temples  of  other  nations. 
It  is  fuppofed  the  Gentile  nations  would,  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  they  fometimes  did^  fend 
prefents  to  the  tetnple  at  Jerufalem  j  "  Many 
**  brought  gifts  unto  the  Lord  to  Jerufalem^ 
^*  and  prefents  to  Hezekiah  ki|ig  of  Judah  : 
"  fo  that  he  was  magnified  in  the  fight  of 
**  all  nations  from  thenceforth."  2  Chron^ 
xxxii.  23.  If  other  nations  made  prefents  to 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,.  it  cannot  but  be 
thought,  that  the  Jews,  when  difpofed  to  fall 

'  Gen.  43.  II. 
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ill  with  the  idolatries  of  their  neighbours^ 
would  fend  gifts  to  their  more  celebrated 
temples,  in  honour  of  the  deities  worfliippcd 
there ;  and  efpecially  when  they  courted  fuper-  * 
ftitious  princes,  zealoufly  attached  to  the  wor- 
ship pf  their  country  gods- 

Can  we  imagine  xhat  the  meffengei;s  of  King 
Ahaziah  went  empty --handedy  when  they  were 
fent  to  confult  Baal-zebub,  the  godof  Ekron^ 
whether  Ahaziah  (hould  recover  or  not  ? 
2  Kings  i.  2. 

Oil  is  now,  it  feems,  ^ery  frequently  pre- 
fented  to  the  objeds  of  Eaftern  religious  reve-» 
rence,  and  as  it  is  apparently  derived  from 
ancient  ufages,  the  fending  oil  by  the  Jews 
to  iEgypt,  in  the  time  of  Hofea,  might  pro- 
bably be  for  a  like  purpofe. 

ThcAlgerines,  according  to  Pitts',  ^'when 
**  they  are  in  the  Straights-mouth,  they  make 
•^  a  gathering  of  fmdl  wax-candles,  which 
**  they  ufually  carry  with  them,  and  bind 
^*  them  in  a  bundle ;  and  then,  together  with 
**  a  pot  qf  oily  throw  them  over-board,  as  a 
'*  prefent  to  the  marabbot  or  faint y  which  lies 
**  intombed  there,  on  the  Barbary  ftiore,  near 
^*  the  fea,  and  hath  fo  done  for  many  fcore 
*•  of  years,  as  they  arc  taught  to  believe ;  not 
**  in  the  leaft  doubting  but  the  prefent  will 
**  come  fafe  to  the  marabbot's  hands.  When 
^*  this  is  done,  they  all  to^ihtv'^ hold  up  their 

*  P.  17,  18.  *  Stritch  cut  fhesr  kandsy  in  the 

language  of  Scripture, 
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"  bandsy  begging  the  marabbot's  blefling,  and 
**  a  profperous  voyage.  And  if  they  at  any 
**  time  happen  to  be  in  a  very  great  ftrait,  or 
**  diftrefs,  as  being  chafed,  or  in  a  ftorm^ 
**  they  will  gather  money,  and  do  likcwife. 
^*  Befides  which  they  ^uajjy  light  up  abund- 
**  ance  of  candles  in  remembrance  of  fome 
**  dead  marabbot  or  other,  calling  upon  him 
*^  with  heavy  fighs  and  groans.  At  fuch  times 
**  alfo  they  colled:  money,  and  wrap  it  in  a 
*'  piece  of  linen-cloth,  and  make  it  fajft  to 
**  the  ancient  ilafF  of  the  fhip,  fo  dedicating 
^'  it  to  fome  marabbot  •,  and  there  it  abides 
**  'till  the  arrival  of  the  fhip,  when  they  be- 
**  ftow  it  in  candles,  or  oil,  to  give  light,  or 
^  in  fome  ornament  to  beautify  the  marab- 
*'  bot's  fepulchre." 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  volume  \  confidered 
this  paflage  of  Hofea,  but  I  then  only  con- 
fidered that  pafTage  as  exprefSve  of  the  large- 
.  jiefs  of  the  quantity  of  oil  produced  in  .the 
Holy-Land;  but  it  now  appears  to  me  Ca- 
pable of  being  viewed  in  a  ftronger  point 
of  light,  and  to  exprefs  fomething  of  idoia- 
troufnefs  :  the  two  purpofes  of  courting  the 
-flEgyptian  monarch,  and  honouring  the  idols 
of  that  country,  might,  very  poffibly,  be 
united  together. 

There  is  a  long  account,  in  Maillet  %  of 
the  proceffions  of  the  ancient  ^Egyptians  on 
the  Nile,  in  the  four  months  of  June,  July, 

"  Ch.  8,  obf.  a.  *  Let.  2dc. 
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Auguft,  and  September,  the  time  of  the  In- 
undation of  that  river.  If  we  may  believe  his 
accounts,  deduced  from  old  Arab  authors,,  the 
ancient  princes  of  iEgypt,  attended  by  their 
nobles,  and  infinite  multitudes  of  their  com- 
mon fubjedis,  paffed  up  and  down  the  Nile, 
in  order  to  vifit  the  temples  of  their  idols,  as 
well  as  for  pleafure.  Thefe  large  and  pompous 
boats  were  illuminated  with  vaft  multitudes 
of  lamps,  as  were  doubtlefs  their  temples, 
though  Maillet  fays  nothing,  I  think,  in  par- 
ticular about  them. 

But  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  this,  fince  he 
tells  HS,  that  thefe  folenin  river- proceffions 
are,  in  forne  rfieafure,'ftill  continued,  only 
their,  devotions  transferred  from  the  old  idols 
of  iEgypt  to  later  Mohammedan  faints,  and 
the  ancient'idolatrous  y^^gyptiah  feftivals  fuc- 
cceded  by  tiibfe  of  Sidy  Ibrahim,  Sidy  Ha- 
met  Bedouin,  and  other  Turkifh  faints,  whofe 
tombs  are  ftill  annually  vifited,  with  the  fame 
concourfe  of  pebple,  and  nearly  the  fame  cere--  ^ 
monies  \  And  we  know,  from  the  citations 
already  produced  uhder  this  article,  that .  the 
confecrated  oil  is  how  employed  in  illumi- 
nating thefe  facred  fepulchres. 

The  fending  then  oil  to  Mgypt  might  be, 
not  only  to  affift  in  making  the  idolatrous 
proccffipns  oh  the  Nile  more  brilliant,  but 
aiib  with  the  diteflt  ui'iequiyocal  defign  of  il- 
lumihating  the  idbl  temples  of  that  country. 

»P.  82. 
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And  if  this  be  allowed,  there  will  appear  in 
emphafis  in  this  complaint  of  Hofea ',  which 
muft  be  very  much  diminifhed,  if  we  confider 
it  only  as  an  adt  of  common  national  per- 
fidioufnefs.  But  I  do  not  recoiled:  that  com- 
mentators have  underftood  the  words  in  this 
more  provoking  fenfe. 

Observation    CLXXXII. 

I  tndiJitnSHy  mentioned  the  illuminations 
that  are  wont  to  be  made  on  the  Nile^  in 
the  time  when  it  overflows  iEgypt,  in  the 
preceding  article ;  but  here  I  would  pfopofe 
*  it  to  the  learned  to  confider,  whether  they  are 
not  referred  to  by  the  fon  of  Siracb,  when  he 
fays,  that  God  *'  maketh  the  dodlrine  of  know- 
"  ledge  appear  as  the  Kghty  and  as  Geon  in  the 
**  time  ot  vintage  *." 

He  had  before  compared  God's  filling  all 
things  with  his  wifdom,  to  the  Tigris  as-fill- 
ed with  water  in  the  time  of  the  new  fruits ; 
and  had  defcribed  his  caufing  underftanding 
to  abound,  as  Jordan  abounds  with  water  in. 
the  time  of  harveft;  and  many  have  been 
ready  to  fuppofe,  that  Geon  is  mei\tioned  in 

'  Their  condufl  will  be  juft  the  rpverfe  of  that  of  Aofe 
heathens,  who  brought  gifts  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah, ' 
and  prefents  to  Hezekiah,  according  to  that  place  of  the . 
2  Chron.  juft  now  cited. 

*  Ecclefiafticus  24.  27, 

the 
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the  fame  view,  as  a  third  river  that  was  wont 
to  overflow,  from  the  copioufnefs  of  the  de- 
fcent  of 'witer  down  it's  channel  in  the  time 
of  vintage.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
from  the  fwelling  of  fome  rivers  he  had  been 
mentioning,  the  writer  had  pafTed  on  to  an- 
other thought,  comparing  it  to  lights  **  He 
**  maketh  the  do<5trine  of  knowledge  ap- 
'*  .pear  as  the  light,  and  as  Geon  in  the  time 
*'  of  vintage;"  which  would  rather  lead  us 
to  apprehend,  that  he  compares  it  to  the  light 
ofGeoHy  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  grapes 
are  gathered  for  the  making  of  wine. 

This  thought  is  fo  natural,  that  it  ftruck 
the  celebrated  Grotiusy  who  accordingly,  in 
his  comment  on  this  place,  explains  it  of  the 
clearnefs  of  this  river  at  the  time  of  vintage, 
and  that  on  the  account  of  it's  being  fb  limpid 
then,  he  compares  it  to  light.  This  is  the 
time  indeed  when  the  Euphrates  is  moft  clear, 
and  confequently  it  may  be  believed  it's  va- 
rious branches,  the  water  having  fettled  after 
it's  periodical  inundation,  and  the  rains  not 
having  fallen,  in  fuch  quantities  at  leaft,  as 
to  make  the  water  foul  and  muddy';  but  it 
muft  be  a  terrible  finking  from  the  image 
ufed  in  the  firft  part  of  the  verfe,  where  he 
compares  knowledge  to  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  in  the  iecond  part  of  the  verfe  he 
goes  on  to  compare  it  to  the  clearnefs  of  a  river, 

■  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  3,  part  2,  ch.  2,  art.  xl*  %y  re* 
lating  to  a  2d  voyage  to  Tadmor,  under  October  ix^. 
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not  at  all  more  reiparkable  than  other  rivers 
for  that  quality ;  but  if  by  Geon  he  meant  the 
Niley  as  many  have  fuppofed  he  did,  confider-- 
ing  he  refided  in  iEgypt,  where  this  book 
was  written,  or  at  leaft  received  the  finiihing 
hand,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
pompous  illuminations  there,  whofe  light  was 
fo  giorioufly  refledted  by  the  water  of  that 
river,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
compares  knowledge  to  the  fplcndor  of  thofe 
^Egyptian  illuminations.      , 

If  the  Nile  was  meant  by  him,  the  fon  of 
Sirach  could  not  intend  to  conipare  knbw- 
ledge  to  the  clearnefs  of  it's  ftream,  in  that 
time  of  the  year,  for  the  time  of  vintage  fell 
out  within  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  when  it's  waters  are  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  mud,  but  muft  be  underftood  of 
the  illuminations  upon  it,  which  were  wont 
to  be  fo  brilliant  at  that  feafon. 

I  am  very  fenfible  the  Gihon  of  the  2d  Ge- 
nefis,  cannot  well  be  underftood  of  the  Nile, 
fxnce  it  is  defcribed  as  a  river  ofParadife^, 
but  is  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  referred  to  the  G/* 
hon  of  Paradife  ?  He  was  an  ^Egyptian  Jew, 
and  he  might  defign  to  be  underftood  of  the 
/Egyptian  Geon;  by  which  name,  or  one  very 
much  like  it,  the  Nile  has  been  fometimes 
denoted.  So  MenocLius  affirms,  that  in  his 
time  the  Abyffinians  called  the  Kih  Guyon  "j 

'  PoU  Syn.  in  Gicn.  2.  13. 
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and  it  fhould  feem,  that  in  the  year  1322, 
Symon  Simeonis,  a  devout  Irifti  vifiter  of 
Mgypt  and  the  Holy-Land,  called  it  \>y  a 
name  not  far  diftant  in  found  from  Gi&on '; 
amd  takes  notice  that  JoJepAus  fuppcfed  the 
Gihon  of  Paradife  was  the  Nile. 

On  confulting  the  great  Jewiih  hiftorian,  I 
found  that  he  did  fuppofe  that  the  Gihon  of 
Paradife  was  the  river  called  f&e  Nik  by  the 
Greeks*.  Since  this  was  the  notion  of  Jo- 
fephus,  can  it  be  unlikely  that  the  fon  of  iS/- 
rac6  meant  the  Nile  by  the  name  riicov,  or 
Geon  ?  This  is  precifely  the  way  of  writing 
the  name  Gihon  by  Jpfephus ;  and  if  it  be 
admitted  that  aiout  bis  age  the  Nile  was  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  been^the  Gihon  of  ancient  times, 
the  underftanding  the  light  of  Geon  of  the  il- 
luminations upon  the  Nile,  and  the  light  re^ 
fleftcd  from  it's  waters,  can  be  no  unnatural 
interpretation. 

Thefe  illuminations  are  made  at  the  time 
that  the  Khalis  is  opened,  which  is  a  long  canal 
that  runs  through  Cairo,  the  capital  city  of 
-^gypt,  and  which  terminates  in  a  large  lake, 
fcveral  miles  from  Cairo  towards  the  Eaft. 
Upon  the  opening  of  this  canal,  which  is  at 
the  time  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  rifen 
to  fuch  an  height  as  to  fecure  future  plenty, 
great  rejoicings  are  made,  and  that  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  *'  The  fame  day,  in  thjc 
**  evening,"   fays  Thcvenot,"  **  we  took  a 

'.  Wyon,  p.  34.  *  Antiq,  Jud.  lib.  i,  cap.  i,  §  3. 
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cayque  *,  and  went  to  Old  Caire,  and  as  foon 
as  we  came  near  it,  we  began  to  fee,  on  all 
hands,  afhore  and  upon  the  watery  a  vaft 
number  of  large  figures  made  of  lampSj^ 
placed  in  fuch  and  fuch  order,  as  of  croileSy 
mofques,  ftars,  croffes  of  Malta,  trees,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  the  like,  from  one 
end  of  Old  Caire  to  the  other.  There  wfere 
two  ftatues  of  fire,  reprefenting  a  man  and 
a  woman,  which,  at  the  farther  diftance 
they  were  feen,  the  more  lovely  they  ap- 
peared I  thefe  figures  were  two  fquare  ma- 
chines of  wood,  two  pikes  length  high, 

each  in  a  boat Thefe  machines  are 

filled  with  lamps  from  top  to  bottom, 
which  are  lighted  as  foon  as  it  is  night. 
In  each  of  thefe  ifigures  there  are  above 
2000  lamps,  which  are  fo  placed,  that  on 
all  fides  you  fee  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
fire.  Befides  that,  all  the  acabasy  or  barks, 
of  the  bafha  and  beys,  are  alfo  full  of 
lampSy  and  their  mufic  qf  trumpets,  flutes, 
and  drums,  which  keep  almoft  ia  continual 
noife,  mingled  with  that  of  fquibs,  crackers, 
fire-lances,  great  and  fmall  ihot ;  fo  that 
the  vajl  number  of  lamps y  with  the  cracking 
of  the  gunpowder,  and  noife  of  mufic,  make 
a  kind  of  agreeable  confufion,  that,  without 
doubt,  chcars  up  the  moft  dejefted  and 
melancholic.  This  lafts  'till  midnight,  and  • 
then  all  retire ;  the  lamps  burning  all  nighty 
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'*  unlefs  they  be  put  out  by  the  wind  and 
^*  fquibs.  This  folcnuiity  continues  for  three 
*•  nights.  The  opcaing  of  the  Khalis  hath, 
"  in  all  timesy  been  very  famous,-  even  among 
^*  the  ancient  ^Egyptians ',  as  being  that  whjch 
*'  nourifhes  the  country  */' 

Thefe  illuminations,  which  Thevenot  faw, 
were  very  magnificent ;  but  Maillet  fuppofes 
thefe  modern  ^Egyptian  illuminations  fall  far 
fhort  of  thofe  of  antiquity.  If  {q^  no  wonder 
an  -Egyptian  Jew,  of  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, fliould  be  fo  ftruck  with  the  light  of 
Geon,  or  the  Nile,  in  the  time  of  the  vintage^ 
or  when  the  grapes  became  ripe^  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  in  thofe  countries  by 
Auguft ',  in  which  month  the  Khalis  is  gene- 
rally opened  *. 

Maillet  tell  us,  that  illuminations  are  very 
common  in  ^gypt.  That  there  is  no  rejoicing, 
no  fejiival  of  any  confideration  at  all^  unaccom^ 
paniedwith  illuminations.  That  for  this  pur^ 
'fofe  they  make  ufe  of  earthen  lamps^  which  they 
put  into  very  deep  veJfeU  of  glafsy  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  the  glafs  is  two  thirds^  or  at 
leajl  one  half  of  it's  height  higher  than  the  lamp, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  lights  and  prevent  it's 
extinSiion  by  the  wind.  That  he  believed  the 
Mgyptians  had  carried  this  art  to  the  higbeji 

■  No^  it  may  be,  rigidly  fpcakin?,  the  opening  that  par- 
ticular canal,  but  the  time  the  Nile  is  fo  much  Twelled 
fis  to  cnfiire  plenty  in  the  following  fpring. 

f  Part  X,  p.  234.  *  P,  146.         ♦  Shaw,  p.  jjiz- 
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perfeBion^  there  being  nothing  which  they  could 
not  reprefent  with  iamps :  palaces,  towers,  even 
battles.  "That  nothing  ajfuredly  produced  a  more 
charming  effeSi.  ^hat  the  illuminations  of  all 
the  mojques  of  Cairo,  every  night  during  the 
Ramadan  month,  and  thofe  preceding  the  prin^ 
cipal  Mohammedan  fejlivals,  viewed  from  the 
fat  roofs  of  the  houfes  of  that  city,  made  one 
(fthe  moji  beautiful fpeSlacles  in  the  world,  be- 
ing  in  no  refpedl  inferior  to  the  illuminations  of 
Conjlantinople,  which  fome  travellers  have  Jo 
niuch  extolled,  and  which  are  feen  atfuch  great 
dijlances  \    , 

But  thefe  were  land-illuminations ;  thofe 
on  tlie  water  muft  be  much  more  brilliant, 
on  account  of  the  water's  refledting  the  fplen- 
dor,  and  greatly  augmenting  the  light. 

Maillet  indeed  fuppofes,  that  in  their  watcr- 
proceffions,  which  he  defcribes  with  great 
pompoufnefs,  and  which  continued  thi'ough  the 
months  of  June,  July,  Augnji,  and  September^, 
thefe  illuminations  were  made  ufe  of.  Ml 
theje  boats  being  decorated  with  lamps,  united 
with  the  found  of  an  infinite  number  ofmufical 
infiriiments,  on  all  fides  afforded  a  magnificent 
jPeciaclc.  "The  name  of  the  owner  of  each  boat 
was  in  the  night -feafon^  written  there  with 
Utters  of  fire  (by  means  of  thefe  lamps)  \  as 
they  were  known  in  the  day-time  by  the  Jhape 
and  the  colours  of  each  mans  banner.  He  adds, 
that,  according  to  the  Arabian,  writers,  the 

^  Let.  2,  p.  »o.  '»  P.  76. 

(floating) 
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(floating)  peaces  about  the  king's  were  all  illu* 
minated,  for  four  or  five  leagues  rounds  more 
than  twenty  thoufand  boats  being  ajfembledy  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  time  that  the  Nile  was  upon  the 
increafe  \ 

But  as  Tbevenot  fpeaks  only  of  the  tbree 
nights  after  the  opening  of  the  Khalis^  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  the  time  in  which 
the  fbn  of  Sirach  lived,  that  was  then  the 
principal  time  for  water-illuminations,  and  that 
therefore  that  ^ancient  Jewifli  writer  fpeaks  of 
the  light  ofGeon  at  that  time  only.  The  pro* 
cefEons  which  are  reprefented  on  the  fwathing 
of  fome  of  the  mummies,  which  Maillet  men- 
tions, p.  75,  may  as  well  be  underftood  of 
thofe  of  the  time  when  the  Nile  had  attained 
it's  defired  height,  as  pf  the  fuperftitious  prOf 
ceflions  of  other  montjis. 


Observation    CLXXXIIL 

The  tranflation  the  Septuagint  has  given 
of  Prov.  X.  5,  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
is  by  no  means  fo  natural,  cpnfidercd  as  a 
proverbial  faying;  but  gives  us  fome  infor- 
mation concerning  the  weather  of  one  par-* 
ticular  part  of  the  year,  but  whether  of  the 
weather  as  it  is,  in  common,  in  Judsea,  or 
whether  only  as  it  is  in  iEgypt,  may  juftly 


be  queflioned. 


?  P.  80,  %i. 
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That  tranflation  is,  "  A  wife  fon  is  feved 
"  from  the  heat ;  but  a  fon  that  obfcrves  not 
**  rules  in  harvejl  is  ftruck  with  a  corrapting 
'*  (or  deftroying)  wind/' 

This  fuppofes  that  the  time  of  harvejl  was 
a  time  of  great  heat ;  that  this  heat,  if  not 
guarded  againft  by  obferving  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence, might  be  deadly;  that  the  heat  was 
occafioned  by  a  deftruftive  wind^  which  pro- 
duced at  leaft  Jimilar  effeSls  to  thofe  of  the 
Sumyel,  which  is  fo  fatal  in  the  Eaftern  de- 
ferts,  for  it  was  of  the  corrupting  kind. 

This  agrees  very  well  with  the  weather  in 
^gypt,  for  Maillet  in  one  place  tells  us,  the 
harveji  there  is  in  the  latter  end  of  Aprils  or 
thefrjl  days  of  May ";  and  in  another  letter  he 
defcribes  the  two  months  of  April  and  May  as 
extremely  hoi^y  which  induces  the  people  of 
-^gypt  in  thofe  months  to  eat  no  meat,  but  to 
live  on  fjh^  which  averfon  tofejh^meats  is  ow- 
ing to  the .  winds  from  the  Jbuthy  he  makes  no 
doubt,  which  winds  never  fail  to  blow  when 
the  Nile  begins  to  rife,  which  he  tells  us,  be- 
gins ordinarily  to  rife  the  laji  days  of  the  month 
of  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May ',  con- 
tequently  in  the  time  of  harveft  in  that 
country. 

That  the  heat  in  harveji  is  fomctimes  deadly 
in  Judaea,  we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures  *; 
an  apocryphal  writer  fuppofes  the  fame  thing': 

■  Let.  9,  p.  7.  *  Let.  1 1,  p.  109,  i  lO.  '  Let.  2, 
p.  56.  ♦  2  Kings  4.  18 — 20.  »  Judith  8.  3. 

but 
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T)ut  whether  this  heat  in  harvcft  is  brought 
.  by  a  Joutberly  windy  and  whether  it  happens 
as  generally  as  in  iEgypt,  is  a  matter  not  yet, 
that  I  know  of,  afcertained.  Nor  are  we  in- 
formed, as  to  either  countries,  how  far  the 
farhe  fymptoms  appear,  in  thofe  that  perifh 
through  the  heat  there,  that  are  found  in 
thofe  that  are  killed  by  the  Sumyel,  the  hot 
peftilential  wind  in  the  deferts.  We  are  alfo 
left  to  guefs  at  the  precautions  ufed  by  thoie 
that  gathered  in  the  harveft  in  inhabited 
countries ;  I  fay  inhabited  countries^  for  we 
have  fome  account  of  th6  methods  made  ufc 
of  in  the  deferts,  to  guard  againft  being 
ftruck  by  thofe  deadly  winds,  and  to  recover 
thofe  that  are  injured  by  them,  but  not  fo  as 
to  be  irrecoverably  loft  \ 

Observation    CLXXXIV. 

CcHnmentators  have  fuppofed,  that  thtfire 
of  Jehovah  that  burned  among  the  Ifraelites 
in  the  Wildernefs,  of  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count, in  Numb.  xi.  i,  meant  their  being 
deftroyed  by  lightning ;  or  a  miraculous  breaks 
i^&fi^*^  ^f  fi^^  yr^/»  the  cloudy  which  marked 
out  the  prefence  of  God  among  them  *:  but 
perhaps  it' may  be  as  natural  to  explain  it,  of 
the  deadly  fiery  wind  which  fometimes  appears 
in  thofe  Eaftern  deferts* 

■  Nicbuhr,  Defer.,  de  4' Arabic,  p,8. 
^  See  Bifliop  Patdck  on  the  place* 
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It  IS  iaid  to  appear  in  the  dcfcrts  whicft 
border  on  the  Tigris^;  in  the  great  defert  ie^ 
tween  Bujfora  and  AJeppo^  ^  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Perfian  gulf' :  but  Maillet  men- 
tions it's  being  felt  alio  in  the  defert  between 
Mgypt  and  Mecca^  in  part  of  which  Ifrael 
wandered  forty  years. 
^  For  fpeaking   of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims 

that  goes  annually  from  iEgypt  to  Mecca  % 
he  fays,  **  During  the  whole  fummcr,  a  very 
**  freih  northerly  wind  reigns  in  this  climate, 
♦*  which  very  much  tempers^  the  heat  there. 
**  To  take  the  advantage  of  it,  they  raife  up 
•♦  the  fide  of  the  tent  which  is  ex{)ofed  to 
**  this  wind  much  higher  than,  the  oppofite 
^*  fide,  lb  that  being  enefulphed,  and  paffing 
**  through  the  tent  wim  quicknefe,  it  not 
**  only  refreflies  the  people  that  repofe  them- 
**  themfelves  there,  but  alfo  certain  veffels 
**  which  are  fufpended  in  the  fentS,  and  filled 
*^  with  water,  which  in  an  inftant,  by  being 
**  treated  in  this  manner,  contra<5l:  an  ag^- 
abfe  frelhnefs.  But  if  the  n<»th  Wind  na]^- 
pens  to  fait,  and  that  from  the  fouth  eomes 
in  it's  place,  which  hbweVer  is-  rSth^  tm- 
**  comnfion,  then  the  whole  caravaftV  ki  {o 
*^  ficfcly  and  exhaufted,  that  3  or  400  'per- 
**  fons  are  wont,  in '  common,-  to  lofe  ^tfieir 
**  lives i  Eten-  greater  numbers,  as  far  as 
**  1500,   of  whom    the    greateft    part    are 

•  An,  Reg.  1766;  part  2,  p.  121.  *  Niebuhr, 

Dcfcript,  dc  I' Arable,  p.  7,  «..  »  Chardih,  tome  2, 

p.  9.  ♦Let,  14,  p.  232* 

^'  ftifled 
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*^  ftifled  on  the  fpot,  by  the  Jire  and  dull  of 
•^  which  this  fatal  wind  feems  t<^  be  com- 
*^  pGfed\ 

Sir  John  Chardin  defcribes  this  wind  as    - 
**  making  a  great  bij^g  noife^  {ays  that  it 
'*  appears  red  and  Jiery  %  and  kills  thofe  it 
'*  ftrikes  by  a  kind  of  ftifling  them,  efpecially 
**  when  it  happen  in  the  day-time  ^" 

If  a  wind  of  this  defcription  killed  any 
number  of  the  Ifraelites,  would  it  be  any 
wonder  that  it  fhould  have  been  called  the 
Jire  of  the  Lord?  and  the  place,  from  fuch  an 
eveht,  have  been  named  T'aberah^  or  a  burn-r 
ing  ?  And  would  not  the  accooni^^hat  this 
fort  of  fire  was  quenched,  or,  as  iffi  is  tranf^  - 
krted  in  the  margin,  funky  better  a^ee  with 
Itich  a  'Wind  than  with  lightning  ?       ' 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  volume,  taken  no- 
tice of  the  heat  the  fouth  wind  occafions  in 
Judsea,  but  the  Sumyel  doth  not  apfpear  to 
have  been  felt  there,  any  more  than  at  Aleppo, 
ynlefs  we  fuppofe  the  deilrudtion  of  Seiinache- 
rib's  army  was  by  fuch  a  wind,  dire^ed  by  an 
angel,  - 

Who,  glad  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perforin, 
Rode  in  the  whirlwind.— — 

But  this  pajSage  in  Numbers,  relating  to  Ifrael 
in  the  Wildemefsy  may  be  thought  more  plainly 
to  point  out  this  deadly  wind. 

*  Out  of  perhaps  40  or  50,000  people  that  compofe  the 
caravan,  p.  228. 

*  Rouge  &  enflammc.  »  Tortie  ^,  p.  9. 

Obser- 
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O  B  S  E  R  V A T I  O  N      CLXXXV. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Revolt  of  jilt  Bey  tellrf 
us ',  that  when  his  general  and  brother-in-law 
(Abudahap)  engaged  in  defigns  againft  him^ 
which  end^  in  Ali's  ruin  and  death,  he  did 
not  march  from  the  Holy-Land  to  iEgypt  by 
the  common  road,  but  diredted  his  courfc, 
^itb  his  army 9  by  tlie  defert  between  the  Red^ 
Sea  and  Mgypty  and  came  by  that  route  into 
Upper  iEgypt,  and,  going  from  thence,  drove 
Ali  from  iEgypt  into  the  Holy-Land,  to  his 
jfriend  there,  the  Arab  Sheik  Daber.  This^ 
mode  of  proceeding  reminds  us  of  that  pailage 
of  the  book  of  Exodus,  in  which  we  are  told„ 
**  When  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that 
**  God  led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the 
**  land  of  the  PhililHnes,  although  that  wa^ 
*^  near :  for  God  faid.  Left  peradventure  the 
*'  people  repent,  when  they  fee  war,  and  they 
^*  return  to  i^gypt.  But  God  led  the  people 
**  about,  through  the  way  of  the  wildernefs  of 
''  tbeRed^Sea\ 

It  fhould  feem  very  improbable,  from.  Ir- 
win's account  of  his  paffing  through  the 
Egyptian  defert,  from  Ghinnah,  in  Upper 
-ffigypt,  to  Cairo,  that  an  army  could  be  con- 
duded  through  this  wildernefs  without  the 
greateft  difficulties,  or  that  any  general  fhould 
think  of  taking  fuch  a  route ;  yet  it  feems  Abu^ 

•  P.  1 14,  ?  EjcwI.  13, 17,  iZ, 

dabap 
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i/iej6tf/  attempted  it^  and  fucceoded  in  his  pro^ 
jed.  .  How  many  days  were  fpent  in  tfac march' 
we  are  not  told  i  but  Irwin  was  fiftleen  days> 
or  part  of  fixteen^  only  in  paffing  60m  Ghui'^ 
nan  to  Cairo>  according  to  his  relation4 

As  to  the  more  common  roads  from.^£gypt  to 
Judaea :  Thevenot  travelled  in  ekveri.or  twelve 
days  from  Cairo  to  Gaza^  which  was  the  way 
by  the  land  of  the  Philiitines,  notwithftanding  ' 
Tfeveral  ftops  by  the  way ".  Ali  Bey,  when  he 
marched  in  an  hurry  from  Cairo  to  Ptolemais, 
went  from  Cairo  to  Hanneunus^  as  the  writer 
of  his  hiftory  tells  us,  in  part  of  four  days, 
which  town,  he  informs  us,  is  not  twenty 
miles  fhort  of  Gaza  *•  And  if  we  dedud  two 
days  and  an  half  that  were  trifled  away  by  The« 
venot,  we  fhall  find  that  he  was  only  about 
eight  days  in  travelling  to  the  town  where  Ali 
Bey  flopped,  not  twenty  miles  fhort  of  Gaza. 

If  we  purfue  a  road  farther  diflant  from  the 
fea--coail,  and  more  into  the  defert,  to  Hebron, 
we  (hall  find  that  Dr.  Shaw  reckons'  but 
feven  fiatims^  or  eight  days  journey  %  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  caravan  from  Cairo  to 
a  place  called  Ally.  From  which  place,  Wortlcy 
Mountagu  tells  us,  it  is  but  fix  days  journey  to 

*  Travels,  part  i,  book  2,  ch.  J5«  •  ^ 

*  P.  X191  fetting  out  in.  the  evening  of  Ajyil  12,  and 
aniving  at  Hanneuhbs  the  15th. 

t  P.  477.  -  ' :  om 

^  AccQixliijig  to  the  account  of  Hievenot,  .(part  i, 
book  2,  ch,  17.)  who  tell$  us,  the.caravan  ftops  a  day  at 
Kalaat  il  Mfbhaly  or,  as  Shaw  writes  die  name,  Cailab 
Nfthhar. 

Vol.  IV.  Y  Jerufalem. 
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Jctuialem/;  According. to  this: way  of  com* 
putation^  it  is  but  fourteen  days  journey  from 
Cairo  to  Jerufaleni,  in  the  way  of  the  dcfert 
and  Hebron,  by  Ally  or  Schoich  Ali,  which 
feems  too « not  the.  ne:2u:^  way.  from  Cairo. to 
Hebron* 

It  would,  not,  probably,  bev.above  a  day  or. 
two  more  to  go  from  Cairo,,  roimd  the  fouth. 
ei^d  of  the  DeadtSf^  and  fo  along  it'ts  eaflern 
fide  to.  Jar  dm:,  fince  Jofeph,  Iwheahe  carded  i 
his  £ither's  corp&  to  be  listened  in  Hebrouy 
w£nt  thisftiil  n^ore.xound^about  way,  doubt- 
lefs  on  account  of  fome  xonvenifnces,  with 
which  we  are. not  well  ajcquainted.  Gen.  1. 

M ofes.  then  might  have  been  fuppoied  by  the 
liraelites,  when  he  prapofedto  them. not  ta 
go  by.tl^e  way  of  the.  land  of  the  Philifiines, 
biit.moiY^.  through,  thq  deiert^   not  to  xks^ 
fign  a  journey,  of  the:  length  of  more  thaa~ 
twenty  days,,  for  whichi  a  fuffident. quantity 
of  corn'^and  water,  might  bei  carrkd  :(^tiiout' 
very.  much,  difficulty.      A  journey .  which,  .the . 
patriarch  Jofeph  •  had  .  befote  .  tal^en  with  a  . 
very  great  company  *.•  the  pceient  terror  of  idle. e 
i£gyptian$  operating  as  powerfully,  a&^tfat - 
authority  of  Joieph  did  theu*«   And  zccocd^ 
ingly,  though  they  murmured  for  water  before, 
they  did  not  murmur  for  bready  *till  they  came 
into  the  Wildernefs  of  Sin,  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  fecond  itionth  after  their  departure  from 
iB^pt*.     Which  fhows  th^  had  ftocked  . 

'  Phil.  TnoT*.  vol. 56,  .p.. 47*  .    *  QtHL^s^^q.  . 

*.Exod.  16.  I,  2,  3,  . ' 

themiclws 
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themfelves  with  a  month's  provilion  of  corn 
for  theiv  journ6yi  "which  now  accorcEngly  be- 
gan to  fail  \^     But  Mpfcs  had  other  views^ 
aiiif  dependccl'  on  a  divine  power  to  fupply  all 
tfielr  wan£is/ahd,   it  feems,  it  ^as  thought 
proper  to  try  their  jfaith  iA  that  power,  ^ind 
to^iliuftrafe  tfie  care  of*  Gold  oyer  that  p^tioii^ . 
tlii^oUgh  all  after  generations,  by  what  was 
dfeiigned  tcfbe  done  in  the  Wiidernc|s.     Not, 
to  mention,  that  infinite  Wifdom  thought  i^:^ 
requilite  that  a  moveable  temple  ,fliould  be^ 
biiilt  in  the  dcfert,"  before  their  entering  into* 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,   promifed  their 
forefathers,  left   they  fhould '  be  fqciiiced  to^ 
worjhip  in  their  temples,  as  they  dwelt  iii  their 
pHvate  hdufes,  whicn  wa§  allowed  them,  Deut^ 
vi.  10,  II.  xix.'  I.     This,  it  fcenis,  took  up 
fomething  niorie  than  a  year;  for  when  they 
departed  from^  Sinai  to^jrards  the  pron^fcd. 
country,  it  was  the '26th  day  of  die  fbcond. 
month,  in  the  fecbiid  year  of  their  coming  out 
of  uffigypf,  Nunib,  x.  u,  12,  13,  foon  ^ftcr 
which  the  fpies  were  fent  to  ,fearch  out  fiie 
c0Untr)r  to  v/hich  they  were  to  go.     .^ 

Thfe  way  bf  the  defert  thcry  t&pi^KH  lefs  di-., 
reifl;  and  which  confequently  wbiUd  take  ^up;  ^ 
mcfrctifneV  was  not  thouglit  at  that  time  to  . 
be 'totally  impra<fticable ;   and,.'  indeed,  had 
been  proved  not.  to  be  fo  by  Jofcph. 

'  The  numerous  Molmxnmed^in  caratans^  froni  Cairo 
to  Mecca,  are  forty  days  in  going,  and  as  much  in  return- 
ing, and  carrjr  almoft  all  their  fo^  wi.l;h  .them,  (and  hiucb 
of  tfieir  wateV^)  to  laft  them  thidier,  and  back  again. 

Y  2  Obser- 
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Observation    CLXXXVI. 

The  circumftances  of  Ifhmacrs  being  con- 
duSled  to  ajhrub^  when  his  faintnefs  from  the 
heat,  and  want  of  water,  in  the  Wildernefs  of 
Beerfheba,  fo  increafed  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed in  his  journey  towards  iEgypt;  and 
Hagar's  dejpair  of  obtaining  water  tijie  enough 
to  feve  his  life,  are  natural  * :  though  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  fome  things  re- 
lating to  this  matter,  which  may  feem  to  want 
fome  explanation. 

Pitts,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  return 
from  Mecca,  tells  us,  "  'Tis  thirty-feven 
'*  days  journey  from  Mecca  to  Cairo  ....  in 
^*  all  this  way  there  is  fcarce  any  green  'thing 
"  to  be  met  whh,  nor  beall  or  fowl  to  be 
**  feen  or  heard,  nothing  but  land  and  ftones^ 
**  excepting  one  place,  which  we  paffed  by 
'*  night;  I  fuppofe  it^as  a  village,  where 
**  were  fome  trees^  and,  as  we  thought, 
*^  gardens  \'' 

But  this  is  to  be  underflobd,  I  apprehend, 
to  be  only  comparatrvely  fpeaking ;  it  other- 
wife,  it  is  certain  that  many  other  parts,  of 
that  widely  extended  defert,  is  not  fo  entirely 
deftitute  of  vegetables,  as  that  part  of  it 
through  which  the  road  runs  that  leads  to 
Mecca.  Irwin  mentions  many  bufhes,  or  low 
trees,  xMi  the  weftem  fide  of  this  mighty  de-* 

"  Mentioned  Gen,  21.  *  P.  159. 

fort. 
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fcrt,  between  the  Red-Sea  and  the  Nile/ 
through  which  he  paffed  a  few  years  ago* 
In  p.  296,  he  fpeaks  of  numerous  thorn-trees 
in  full  bloflbm  and  fragrance.  In  p.  320,  he 
ibeaks  again  of  thorn-trees,  and  exprefsly  fays, 
they  were  large  enough  to  throw  ajhade ;  and,  it 
ieems,  they  were  fo  numerous  as  to  perfume 
the  air  as  they  paffed,  from  the  fnowy  bloffoms 
that  whitened  all  the  vale.  He  mentions 
rofemary-buflies,  and  (hrubs  of  uncommon 
fragrance,  perhaps  ftill  without  a  name^  in 
other  places '. 

Egmont  and  Heyman,  in  fome  pages,  com** 
plain  *  of  the  extreme  barrennefs  of  fome  part 
of  the  Wildernefs  between  Cairo  and  Mount 
Sinai ;  but,  in  fome  of  the  fucceeding  pages, 
they  fpeak  of  many  trea^  which  made  the 
valley  of  Corondel  appear  like  a  terreftrial  pa- 
radiie,  in  comparifon  of  the  barren  waftes  they 
had  a  little  before  travelled  over  *.  They  dc- 
fcribe  the  vale  of  Nafb,  prefently  after*,  as 
very  pleafant  and  full  of  trees;  and  in  the 
fame  p^e  mention  a  place  where  was  plenty 
of  herbage,  and  many  palm-trees,  which 
formed  a  beautiful  fcene.  They  then  fpeak  of 
an  old  city  called  Pharan  *;  and  prefently  af- 
ter* we  are  told  of  defolate  mountains  and 
barren  rocks,  but  intermixed  with  the  pleafant 
vallies  of  Debabe,  Sedre,  Barak,  and  Baraha, 

'  P-  308,  316.  *  Vol.  2,  p.  146,  147.  •  P.  isi. 
♦  P.  152,  i  Mn  the  fame  page.  *  ?•  iSl- 
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full  of  odoriferous  plants,  wbcw  ^bejr  fpunfl 
difo  feveral  jfoiniferous  trees,  wJikK'a^^^ 
a  |[um  relembling  that  of  the  cWrv-/ree, 

There  is  then  nothing  imprqpaple"]!!  thfc 
fupppfition  we  meet  with  Ih^ere,  tliat  theri? 
i^cvtfomejhrubs  in  that  part  of  the  VVlldcri^ 
where  Hagar  wandered  with  l^er  foji^  iOEic 
going,  it  feems,  towards  Pardni  V^  which  part 
of  the  .Wilderncfs  it  was  that  he  fixed  his 
dwelling,  Gen.xxi.  21 .  It  was,  in  the.Wildcx- 
nefs,  a  barren  and  little  inhabited  country, 
biit  not  abfblutely  without  trees,'  that  Jjljhtnaei 
was  near  loofing  his  life  from  thiyill. ' 

That  he  fhpuld,  when  juft  re^dy  fo  f^t, 
and  unable  to  proceed  onward  in  his  jourj^y, 
clefire  to  lie  down  under  fome  tree,  where  h? 
might  be  in  the  fhade,  was  quite  natural :  iflt 
fuch  a  fituation  T^hevenot  fell  in  with  a  popr 
Arab^  in  this  Wildernefs,  juft  ready  to  expire. 
**  Faffing  by  the 'fide  of  a  bujh^''  fays  this 
writer,  "  we  heard  a  voice  that  called  to  us, 

and  being  come  to  the  place,  we  found  a 

Eoor  languifhing  Arab,  who  told  us  that 
,  e  had  no^  eaten  a  bit  for  five  days ;  we 
gave  him  ibme  victuals  and  drink^  with  a 

{)rovifion  of  bread  for  two  days  more,  ^nd 
b  went  on  our  way*." 
Ifhmael  was,  without  debate,  foufteea  years 
old  when   Ifaac  vy^as  boirn,    (compare  Gen. 
xvl.  16,  With  chap.  xxi.  5,)  and  probably 
feventeen  when  Ifaac  was  weaned^  for  it  was 

!  Gen,  21.  I  j|.  *  Part  i,  p.  164. 
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ancitnikf  the  cuftom  in  thefe  tdquritrics  to 
fiickle  rfaiMren  till  thcjr  wei^e  three,  years  old  \ 
and  it  ftill  cbndmies  fo^;  the  tranQation  the^ 
nf'thciSeptuagiht^is  veryamaMng,  for,  inftead 
of  repre&nting  Abraham  as  giving  Hagar 
breads  ihd  a  ikin-bottle  bf  wat^,  and  putting 
tkem  upon  Hagar's  fliouldcr,  that  vedion  re-^ 
prefents  Abraham  as  putting  his  fon  Ifhmad 
on  the  Moulders  of  his  mother  %  How  droH 
the  reprefentation !  Yotrng  children  indeed 
are  wont  to  be  carried  fo*;  but  how  ridicQ- 
lous  to  defcribe  a  youth  of  fcvcnteen,  or  even 
fourteen,  as  riding  upon  his  mother's  ihoulders^ 
when  font  upon  a  jonmcy  into  the  Wildemefsi 
i(he  l^ded  at  the  fanie  time  with  the  provi- 
lions*.  Yet  unnatural  and  odd  as  this  repre- 
fentation  is,  our  verfion  approaches  too  near 
Et>  when  it  defcribes  Hagar  «&  ^(^fti*g  the 
youih  under  one  of  the  fhrubs  :  which  temi 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  getting  fid  of  an 
half-grown  man  from  her  Ihoulders,  but  by  no 
means  with  the  maternal  afFaftionate  letting 
go  her  hold  of  him,  when  flie  found  he  coiild 
go  no  &rther,  and  defired  to  lie  down  and 
die  iM^f  that  bufh:  for  that  undoubtedly 
wa^  the  idea  of  the  facred  writer,  (he  left  off 

'  %  M^cabees  7.  27  }  widi  which  agrees  the  account 
given  of  Samuel,  and  other  fucking  childu'en,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 
/*  RiiReirs  DdSript.  of  Ateppo,  p.  79:. 

'  Ayin  ^  AC^aofA,  to  %^mp  nJ  ttkaStt  «fr«f  N;  o^iiof  t^«roct  i^ 

tlttK^  Tl)  Ayo^*   JC|  IVldllXIV  ft* ft   T1»»  AfMP  avTHi  TO   w»ihop,  x)    avf 

^  Obferv^  on  divers  Paflages  of  Scr.  ch.  10,  obf.  i. 
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fapporting  him^  and  let  him  gently  drop  down 
pn  the  ground,  where  he  defired  to  lie.  In  a 
fucceeding  verfe '  the  angel  of  the  Lor4  hade 
her  lift  up  Ifhmael,  and  hold  him  in  her 
hand~-fupport  him  under  his  extreme  weak-* 
nefs  I  fhe  had  doubtlefs  done  this  before,  and 
her  quitting  her  hold,  upon  his  lying  dowuj* 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  tranflated  caJHng^ 
that  word  fometimes>  indeed,  lignifying  a 
fudden  and  rather  violent  quitting  hold  of  a 
thing,  but  at  other  times  a  parting  with  it  in 
a  gentle  manner^ 

It  i|iay  alfo  be  wondered  at,  how  Hagar 
came  to  give  way  to  de/pair  at  that  time,  as 
ihe  certainly  did ;  for  fince  there  were  feveral 
Arabs  in  that  place,  we  may  fuppofe  it  was 
a  Jure  indication  of  water ^  and  that  therefore 
maternal  anxiety  would  rather  have  oigaged 
her,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  fpring  which 
gave  this  foot  it's  verdure.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  though  Irwin  found  many 
ihrubs  in  that  part  of  the  Wildemefs  through 
which  he  travelled,  yet  the  number  of  foun- 
tains fir  wells  there  were,  by  no  means,  equal  in 
number  to  the  fpots  of  ground  covered  with 
ihrubs,  a  latent  moifture  in  the  earth  favour- 
ing their  growth,  where  there  were  no  ftreams 
'of  water  above-ground:  fhe  might  therefore, 
having  found  her  preceding  fcarches  vain, 
very  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  given  ud 

•  Vcffc  i8. 
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]all  hope  of  relief^  when  the  angel  made  her 
obierve  where  there  was  water  to  be  founds 
upon  drinking  which  Ifhmael  revived* 


Observation    CLXXXVIL 

Defolate  as  the  deiert  is  through  which  1(1 
rael  marched,  in  their  way  from  iCgypt  to 
Canaan,  yet  it  ihould  feem  fome  creature  re« 
fided  in  it  fit  for  food,  and  that  they  fome- 
times  were  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  take  fome  of 
them,  and  regale  themfelves  on  their  fleih. 

I  (k>  not  well  know,  how  elfe  to  account  for 
the  explanatory  claufe  in  the  cloic  of  Deut. 
xii.  i5»  '*  The  unclean  and  the  clean  may 
^^  eat  thereof,  as  of  the  roe^buck^  and  as  of  the 
*♦  hart.'*   Which  is  again  repeated,  ver.  22. 

They  were  commanded  to  ofier  their  bumt« 
oflferings,  and  to  perform  fome  other  ceremo- 
nies of  their  law,  when  they  came  into  the 
land  promifed  to  their  fathers,  only  in  that 
place  which  God  ihould  choofe,  in  one  of 
their  tribes,  for  thofe  purpofes.  But  they 
ought  notwithilanding  kill  and  eat  flefh  in  all 
their  places  of  abode,  whatfoever  they  had  a 
mind  for,  according  as  their  circumilances 
would  allow,  of  wnich  the  unclean  as  well 
as  the  clean  might  eat,  as  they  did  in  the  cafe 
of  the  roe-'buck  and  the  hart:  that  is  the  pur- 
port of  part  of  that  paragraph  \  which  is 
again  repeated,  in  many  of  it's  ciicumftances^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter^  and  again  in 

th? 
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the  clofe  df^hc  15th;  fpaTticuIarly  expaiTiiig^ 
in  all  ^e  three  places^  that  the  unclean  ift 
well  as  the  dean  might  partake  of  thofe  Te>- 
pafts,  as  they  did  of  the  roe-^buck  and  the  hart. 

It  fhould  feem,  when  they  were  in  the  Wil- 
dernefsy  no  heafts,  that  wone  fuch  as  th^  might 
facrifice,  might  at  all  be  killed  but  at  the 
ian<^uary ;  con&qiiently^  according  to  the  liws 
then  introduced  by  Mofes,  none  mi^t  eat  of 
them  but  tho&  that  were  ^plean.  (See  Lev, 
vii.  20»  21.)  But  it  was  a  decided  ^ajkj  tsdX 
the  unclean  as  well  as  the  clean  mignt  eatcf 
fuch  wild  animals  as  the  law  allowed  to  be 
catea  at  all,  and  ccmfequently  in  this  Deut. 
xti.  Moi^s  dipciaTGd  the  unclean  as  well  M  the 
plean  inight»  in  the  fame  manner,  eat  of  fuch 
animals  as  w^e  proper  for  facrifice,  but  were 
not  killed  for  ^red  puqx)&Sy  but  for  Ibod; 
But  it  could  hardly  have  been  a  decided  cafe^ 
that  d^  unclean  as  well'^  the  clean  might  eat 
of  fuch  wild  animals  as  Moles  tlMre  fpecifies^ 
after  Mo&s  had  publiihed  his  laws  in  tbt 
Wilderncfs,  and  before  their  entering  intcy  Ca* 
naan,  but  upon  the  fuppoiition  that  (hey  had 
caught  fome  of  them  in  the  Wildernef^,  flun 
Mofes  had  determined  the  unclean  might  eat 
of  them  a^  well  as  the  clean^  and  that  thefe  cap- 
tures had  happened  fo  frequently,  that  th«  deei« 
fton  was  vety  well  known  among  the  tfrdtUtes 
at  the  time  of  the  publifhing  the  book  of  Deii^ 
teronomy,  which  was  in  the  kft  y«ar  df  thek 
wandering  in-  thofe  deferts.  .  :    :    . 

The  tzebi  and  the  ai'le,^  which  am  fStik  Wordb 
2  tranflated 
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inflated  the  rpe-b^ck  and  the  ji^,  fj^  fup^ 
pofed,  by.  J3|r.  Shaw',  tp  fignify  th?  (ffU^l4^% 

9ip4  the  W^  ^f  ^^^^' 

He  has  given  veiy  iatlsfat^tory  jreafons  to 
prQveth?.t  the  firftjfignifics  the  ^/i^^^.  Now 
thijs  animal  has  been  feen^  from  time  to  tinK«  ' 
gf  late  days,  in  the  Wildernefs  in  which  I£ba^ 
|o  ^ng  foJQurned.  Pr,  SJhaw  aflures  us  he 
jbimielf  law  U  there :  adding,  th^t  it  was  ths 
only  quadruped  that  fell  under  his  obdfervation 
i^  thofe  deferts "".  jBgmont  and  Heyiuan,  io 
aicendi^ig  9n  hill  npt  %t  from  the  jconvenc  of 
](4ount  Sinai^  faw  foioe  antelopes,  which  a£ 
4gh;:  of  them  rap  off  with  grjeat  fwiftnefs  - : 
and  in  another  pjiace  of  thofe  travds  we  ane 
t^d%  that  the  oxiwntains  <of  tho&  de&cts^ 
«<  every  where  abound  with  partridges,  and 
^*  li^ewife  with  antelopes,  by  the  Arabians 
1^  called  gazels/'  TheVcnot  alio  £tw,  on  the 
hills  of  this  de&rt,  ^  gr/eat  fnany  of  theic  ant&r 
Ippes,  and  nothing  eliib  % 

As  there  are  fuch  numbers  of  (h^Ce  animals 
in  this  defert,  it  i$  no  wonder  that  the  Ifrael- 
ites  ihould  endeavour  to  catch  them  for  food, 
as  they  had  only  manna,  which,  however  de^. 
liciou$  in  itielf,  could  not  remove  their  define 
tp  eat  iieih.  It  is  even  now  conunon  for  large 
caravans,  who  ftock  themfelves  wit)i  a  varie^ 
of  other  proyifigns,  to  endeavour  to  catch  fuca 
animals  as  they  meet  with  ia.itheir.  journies^ 
fhaf  are  $t  for  fopdj  and  often  fucceed  in  it/ 

'  P.  414.  *  P.  449.  *  Vol.  2. 179. 

t  P.  171,  172.  »  Part  \,  p.  164- 
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Plaiftead,  who  travelled  from  Buj[ferah  to 
Aleppo,  through  another  vaft  defcrt,  which, 
feparates  thofe  two  places,  in  a  caravan  con- 
fifting  of  a  thoufand,  or  eleven  hundred  people, 
tells  us,  that  their  Arabs  endeavoured  to  kill 
the  hares^  which  they  met  with  there  in  great 
numbers,  with  the  bludgeons  ufed  by  them  in 
driving  the  camels,  and  fometimes  they  would 
kill  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  day  \  And  elfc- 
where,  in  giving  inftrudions  concerning  the 
uteniils  and  provifions  proper  to  be  carried  in 
a  journey  through  this  deiert,  he  &ys,  onions 
flK>uld  never  be  forgotten,  becauie  you  will 
meet  with  hares  almoft  every  day  *.  So  that 
there  appears  ^to  have  been  feme  dependence, 
on  animals  that  might  be  expe<^ed  to  be  killed 
by  them  in  their  pailage.  This  caravan,  he 
farther  tells  us,'punued  an  oftrich,  which  croiT- 
ed  upon  them  to  the  fouthward,  though  it 
efcaped  them ;  however  that  they  killed  an  an^ 
telope '.  According  to  Thevenot,  in  the  paflage 
I  before  cited,  hares  and  oftriches  are  alfo  found 
in  the  deierts  going  to  Mount  Sinai,  but  the 
Ifraelites  were  not  allowed  to  eat  hares  by  their 
law^;  but  as  Plaiftead's  companions  killed  an 
antelope,  and  antelopes  abound  in  thofe  de* 
ferts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  a  decided 
cafe  among  the  Jews,  while  in  the  Wildernefs, 
that  the  unclean  as  well  as  the  clean  might 
•atof/Aw-flefli. 

Dr^Shaw  fuppofes  the  aile  means  one  of  the 

•  Journal^  p.  73,  74.  •  P.  31,  «  P.  37. 

*  Ii«ev.  II.  6,  Dcut.  14.  7. 
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dccr-rkind*;  and  tells  us,  from  Strabo,  that 
tlie  wild  bcevc,  or  bubalus,  or  bekker  el  waih^ . 
frcquqnt  the  more  folitary  parts  of  thofe  coun- 
tries no  lets  than  the  antelope,  and  is  equally » 
gregarious^  but  hone  of  the  aibre<-mentioncd; 
travellers  fpeak  of  any  of  thefe  wild  creatures 
as  feen  by  them  in  thofe  deferts,  much  lefs  as 
catched  by  them  as  they  journied.- 

Irwin,  however,  in  paffing  of  late  through 
the  deferts  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red-Sea^ 
which   communicate  with  thofe  deferts   in^ 
which  ifrael  wandered  forty  years,  by  a  neck 
of  land  which  lies   between   Suez   and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  feem  to  be  of  the  £une 
general  nature,  mentions  feveral  deer  which 
he  faw  in  thofe  deferts  of  Upper  iEgypt,  and 
the  footfteps  of  more*;  beiides  which  he  few 
the  print  of  the  feet  of  another  animal  there> 
which  he  took  to  be  the  elk^  fromr  d!ie  fize  of . 
the  hoof,  but  which  the  Arabs^  who  were  his 
guides,  called  a  mountain-Jheep  '.     They' faw, 
it  feems,  on  all  fides,  in  that  place,  the  f refb 
Apt  of  deer,  and  of  that  otjicr  creature. which 
he. took  to  be  an  elk,  and  confequently  of  a  - 
larger  iize  than  the  deer  ^.      It  is.  unhappy  ' 
that  we  cannot  determine,  from  hia^deibrip-' 
tion,  what  this  larger  animal  was,  and  perhaps  x 
might  have  been  in  fome  doubt,  whether,  as  to 
the  others,  he  meant  deer,  in  the  conunoa:. 

*  P.  414,  415.  *  P.  294,  297,  311,  31a,  &Q. 

»  P.  319.  ♦  See  Shaw,  p.  4i4,-4i5,  who  calU  ^ 

fucb  a  kind  of  animal,  th«  bubalus,  or  wild  bceve,.      W 
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Icnfe  of  that  ^;^ordv  or  antdopcs,  had  he  niot 
ciprefsly  mentioned  their'  fMng  at  a  biick,. 
p.  297.  But  it  IS  hov^'ever  evident  there  vfttt 
i^h  dSffeftnt  kinds  of  beafts,  if  not  three',  in 
thoie  deferts,  tof  which, '  or  fdme  of  which^ 
Mofesi  I  fhould-fuppofe,  referred  here. 
-  It  may  be  amuling  to  add^th^t,  befides 
thefe  animals,  Ifwiii  faw*,  iii  thcfe  xieferts  of* 
Thebiaisi  partridges  \  qitails  %  hares  *,  and  a 
faake-which  the* Arabs  faid  was  poifonbus^ 
though  h^  was  indijied''tb  a'' Contrary "^  opi- 


nion*. 
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When  Moies,  upon  the  apprbach  of  Ifrael 
tO'the  Land  of  Canaan,  pfdiibited  their  taking 
aiiy  bini  along  with  their  eggs,  or  their  youngs 
.  on  which  diqr  might  find  them  fitting,  Ddut. 
xxii*  6S  whether  their  nefts  were  on  the 
ground  or  in  a  tree  5  and  mentioned  nothing 
of  this  fort,  fo  far  as  appears  in  facred  writ, 
before  their  drawing  to  the  borders  of  the  ' 
land  they  were  to  inherit :  it  cannot  but  be  * 
natinal   to   enquire,   wherein'  confifted    the^  * 
pcopriftty  berth  of  fiich  a  prohibition  theft,  ' 
zsA  of  me  omitting  to  mthtiOA  it  befbt6  that 
tiffie. 

•  Inwn,  p.  3oi.    .  •  P,  305,  3* J.       »  P.  3ao^  jaj. 
*  P.  319-        .        '  Which  book  of  MWfe?,  delivered  iii  ' 
the  fortiedi  year  of  their  abode  in  the  Wilderneiis^  toatains 
th^  later  laws* 

It 
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It  feems  Jthat^o&ricKes  *,  ^jaf  tridg^s  %  <^tdU  ^ 
dovw:*i    (bcfixkfi   feme:  uncleari^  hu;d8 ';)   ard* 
faynd:  io:  thafe  disferta  dzrough:  whidhi   Ifi* 
rasl.pftfibd^.di^ane  now  all  u&d  fbr^food; 
migh(  they  not  be  tcteptedtlicis  ti>  take  thitm;  * 
if-tbey  found)  them-j fitting  om-^thttirJjegg^  or' 
yonag  ?    If  tisy)  were,  how  jcaiw^tbe  ^rc^ibi- 
ttoa  n0t  toliavJC'ljceii  caiiiengiviix^i    r   » 

.  That  .partridges,  qaail^,  &x^:^Mrgt&dr£oif' 
foody  is  fufliciently  known  J;  itojiayiteidoublt-  ' 
ed  of  the  oflxicdv  fof  which  rcaiin-  li wtoiidd* 
here  fet  dawn  aipaflagc  of  Thevcnot;-  ^*  Wikii 
**:  they  would  catch  oftnchcsj  an  Atab'-purtfiics 
*^  thcin:on:.hDiieback,  at  firft' gently,  aail 
^Stbey  run  away  in  the  fame  mani^ei^  butfttlli 
*^  tijung:  a  litliiL  After  two  or  thfee  hourt-i 
"  time,  he  rides  faiter,  ,and  thcbi  wtett -he-: 
^'-  fogs  his  Jowlalmoftr^fpentv  heiput^ofttco - 
*^  a.  fpced ;  and  having  taken  and  kiiledL'iti-- 
*^'  he  makes  an  hole  in  the  throat^ of  it,  and^^ 
**'  then  having  tied.ftrait  the  ncdc  under  ^thd^ 
*^  hole,  three  or  four  of  them  takehdi  of  itv'- 
^^  and.  for  fonie  time  tofs  and  fhake  it  fr^M^^ 
"  (ide^ta  fide^  juft  .as.  one>  would  cfinfe  and -^ 
^*  wafh  a  barrel:  whenitheythinlcitascenoisigh'^^ 

*  Thevcnot,  p.  164;  Shaw,  p.  449. 

*  Egmont  and.Hcyman^  vd,  2,  p.  171  an*  .172?  J  they 
afcribe  to  a  partridge  nvfastt  belongs  -to  a  i^all)  ^coottLrng;  to 
Tbevfnpt,  p.  I6S•^  ^ 

'  Thtvenot,  p.  16S  |  ibrilrWm  found  m^  Quails  iA  thd^' 

dcfcrttofThchaia*-        .      . 

^  SembvShaw,  p^440*  >  .•.....' 

<  The  achbohbaiii  paiSbctilar^  whicb  ftedibfi  ca^rton  like ' 

ravens,  Shaw,  p.  4+9«  '^   •  '  '-■  ''^^  - 

«  fhaken, 
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**  ihakcn,  they  untie  the  throat  of  it»  and 
•*  then  a  great  deal  of  mantegue^  or  a  kind  of 
**  butter^  comes  running  out  at  the  holes,  in-* 
**  fomiich  that  they  iay  fbme  of  them  will 
•*  yield  above  20  lb.  weight  of  that  ftuff;  for 
•*  by  that  ihaking,  all  me  flefh  of  the  crca- 
^f  ture  is  diiTolved  into  mantegue,  nothing 
**  remaining  but  ikin  and  bones.  This  would 
•*  have  ieemed  fabujous  to  me,  if  feveral  Bar- 
•'  bary  men  had  not  aflured  me  of  it.  They 
^\  lay  that  this.mantegue  is  a  very  delicious 
•*  food^  but  very  apt  to  caufc  a  loofenefs  *." 

As  the  pjiricb  is  £ood  for  food ;  fo  alio,  it 
ieems,  are  it's  eggs  :  to  iay  nothing  of  their 
being  obje&s  of  attention,  as  being  ufed  much 
in  the  Eaft,  by  way  of  ornament,  for  they 
are  hung  up  in  their  places  of  public  worship,' 
along  with  many  lamps,  of  which  we  have 
many  inftances'.  If  neither  their  feathers, 
nor  cgg-fhells,  were  in  ufe  then,  as  they  both 
are  now  in  the  Eaft ;  yet  their  ufe  for  food  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  unknown.  Why 
then  was  it  not  forbidden  to  Ifrael,  while  in  the 
Wildernefs,  to  take  an  old  bird  with  it's  eggs 
or  young,  as  it  was  afterwards  ? 

■  P.  164,  165. 

*  Lemery,  D\&.  des  Drogues,  art.  Struthto. 

'  Pococke's  Traiv.  vol.  i,  p.  3  X  •  Dr.llichard  Chandier, ' 
In  his  Travels  in  Afia  Minor,  perhs4>s  was  miflaken  when 
he  fuppofed,  that  the  Turkifh  mofque  at  Magnefia  was 
ornamented  with  lamps  pendent  from  the  ceiling,  intermix- 
ed with  balls  of  polifhed  ivory,  p.  267.  CJftrich  eggs 
might  eafdy  be  miftaken  for  ivcxy  balls  j  if  not,  they  might 
be  uibd  as  a  fuccedaneum. 

The 
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The  anfwer  is  eafy  with  rcfpedl  to  the  of- 
Irich^  fince  it  is  in  no  danger  of  being  taken 
vniki  it's  eggs^  it  being  a  bird  that  depofits 
^^^  ^ggs  in  the  fand»  and  leaves  them  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  ground  alone, 
without  incubation,  as  we  learn  ^  from  Job 
xxxix.  13,  &c. 

The  other  birds  that  are  found  in  the  deierts 
there  fit  indeed  on  their  eggs,  but  they  were 
too  few,  perhaps,  to  require  a  law,  and  of  too 
wild  and  fhy  a  difpofition,  to  run  any  con-* 
fiderable  rifque  of  being  taken  by  thofe  that 
might  Qnd  their  nefts ;  or  had  their  nefts 
out  of  reach,  as  the  dove,  whiph  builds  in 
hollow  places  of  the  rocks,  when  in  a  w/7i/ftate', 
not  to  fay  that  the  old  ones  are  not  fit  to  eat, 
being  too  tough  tb  be  proper  for  food. 

This  may  fufficiently  account,  we  may 
imagine,  for  the  filence  of  Mofes  on  this 
point,  in  the  firft  years  of  their  wandering  in 
the  defert;  but  what  occafion,  it  may  be  aiked, 
to  mention  it  at  all  ?  What  eggs  were  they  like 
to  meet  with,  after  their  refiding  in  Canaan, 
of  ufe  to  human  life  ?  or  young  birds  whofe 
dams  were  in  danger  of  being  taken,  through 
their  attachment  to  their  eggs  or  their  young  ? 

Some  eggs  might,  poflibly,  be  ufeful  for 
food,  and  efteemed  among  the  Jews,  which 
were  laid  by  wild-fowl  or  birds;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  ihell  might  make  many,  eipe- 
cially  of  the  younger  fort,  fond  of  taking  the 

*  Jcr.  48.  28. 
Vol.  IV.  Z  eggs 
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eggs  of  many  of  the  birds  of  that  country, 
which  arc,  without  doubt,  numerous,  though 
few  in  the  defert.  It  could  not  but  be  right  to 
endeavour  to  infpire  the  young  with  fenti- 
ments  of  tendernefs  towards  the  brute  creation, 
forbidding  them  to  take  away  the  anxious  dam 
with  the  neft. 

To  what  I  have  faid  above  is  however  to 
be  added,  the  account  Irwin  has  given  of 
numbers  of  eggs  laid  by  fea-birds,  on  the 
fands  upon  or  near  the  fhores  of  the  Red-Sea. 
Speaking  of  a  fandy  ifland,  under  the  lee  of 
which  his  boat  fheltered,  he  tells  us,  **"  Here 
**'  our  people  gathered  a  quantity  of  eggs, 
**  which  the  birds  lay  upon  the  fandy  reefs. 
"  They  tell  us  thefe  eggs  are  well-tafted  and 
•*  wholefome  i  but  we  are  not  driven  to  fuch 
**  ftreights,  as  to  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
"  all  kinds  of  food '."  But  ii  he  did  not  re- 
liih  this  kind  of  food,  eggs  were  and  arc 
reckoned  delicious  eating  in  the  Eaft  *. 

This  adds  to  the  difficulty,  of  accounting  for 
Mofes's  not  publifhing  this  prohibition  to  If- 
rael  while  in  the  Wildernefs,  fince  it  fhows 
that  there  were  many  more  forts  of  birds,  and 
greater  quantities  of  eggs,  which  they  might 
then  have  taken,  than  the  preceding  quotations 
led  us  to  fuppofe,  the  RedrSea  being  fo  flial- 
low,  that  people  may  wade  a  great  way  in  it, 
and  might  doubtlefs  get  to  many  of  thefe  reefs 
where  the  eggs  are  laid,  efpecially  if  they  now 

*  P.  96,  *  Obfervation§,  vol.  i,  ch.  4,  obf,  20. 

and 
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and  then  joined  a  little  fwimming  to  their 
wading.  So  Irwin  gives  an  account  of  a  poor 
woman's  wading^  and  fwimming,  on  this  coafl,. 
in  order  to  get  fome  provifion,  though  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  eggs  of  wild-fowl. 
June  1 5th,  "  A  poor  woman  waded,  and  fwam 
**  through  the  water  to  our  boat  in  the  even- 
**  ing,  and  was  very  thankful  for  fome  mea- 
"  fures  of  rice  which  (he  took  away '." 

Perhaps  their  being  hntfeldom  near  the  fei, 
might  be  one  reafon  that  the  Jewifh  lawgiver 
did  not  think  it  neceifary  to  announce  this 
prohibition  then,  though  there  are  many  wild- 
fowl in  that  fea,  which  lay  their  eggs  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  adjoining  fands. 


Observation    CLXXXIX. 

An  ancient  Jewifh  prophet  gives,  according 
to  our  verfion,  the  following  defcription  of 
that  Wildernefs  whofe  northern  part  lies  be- 
tween iEgypt  and  Judaea,  through,  a  confider- 
able  part  of  which  peninfula  Ifrael  had  to  pafs 
in  the  days  of  Mofes  :  a  land  of  defer ts^  and  of 
pits ;  a  land  of  drought j  and  of  the  Jhadow  of 
death  i  a  land  that  no  man  pajfed  through ^  and 
where  no  man  dwelt"' J'  The  old  Greek  tranf- 
lation,  called  the  Septuagint,  renders  it  a  little 

■  P-  83. 

»  Jcr.  2.  6,  "  Neither  faid  they,  Where  is  the  Lord 
•*  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  »^gypt,  that  led  us 
"  through  the  Wildernefs,  through  a  land  ofdcftru^^  Sic. 

Z  2  differently; 
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differently;  according  to  which  trariflation  it  is 
dcfcribed  as  a  land  immenfe  in  it's  extent^  (or, 
perhaps,  untried\  though  I  Ihould  rather  un- 
derftand  the  term  in  the  firft  fenfe,  as  the  idea 
exprcfled  by  untried  doth  not  much  differ  from 
the  laft  claufes  of  the  defcription) ;  dijicult 
for  people  to  make  their  way  through  *;  a  land 
without  watery  and  without  fruits  i  a  land 
which  no  man  pajjed  through,  and  where  no 
man  dwelt. 

The  defcription  that  Mr.  Irwin  has  given 
of  that  part  of  this  Wildernefs  which  lies  on 
the  weflern  fide  of  the  Red-Sea,  through  the 
northern  part  of  which  too  Ifrael  adually 
paffed,  very  much  correfponds  with  this  de- 
fcription, and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  it ;  the 
Wildernefs  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  that  fea, 
without  doubt,  originally  refembliiig  that 
through  which  Irwin  pafl!ed,  though  the  pafl"- 
ing  of  the  Mohammedan  caravans  to  Mecca, 
every  year,  for  many  ages  pafl:,  may  have  oc- 
cafioned  feveral  alterations  to  have  been  made, 
to  facilitate  the  pafling  of  thofe  devotees y  who 
are  many  times  people  of  high  quality,  through 
the  more  northern  and  eaftern  part  of  that 
terrible  Wildernefs :  we  may  believe,  I  fay, 
that  it  was  anciently,  in  the  parts  through 
which  Ifrael  paflfed,  as  horrid  as  that  on  the 
weftem  fide  is  now. 

The  fcarcity  of  water  is  the  firft  thing  I 
would  take  notice  of.    When  it  is  defcribed  as; 

*  Aw«f^  is  the  word  made  ufe  of. 

5  a  land 
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Vi  land  without  water ^  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  it 
is  abjolutely  without  fprings,  but  only  thatAva- 
ter  is  very  fcarce  there.  Irwin  accordingly 
found  it  fo.  On  the  firft  day  after  his  fetting 
out,  having  only  travelled  five  miles,  they 
filled  thirty  water- fkins  from  the  river  Ntle^ 
but  which  he  thought  might  prove  little 
enough  for  their  wants,  before  they  reached 
the  next  watering-place y  p.  293.  They  tra- 
velled, according  to  their  computation,  fifty- 
four  miles  farther,  tefore  they  found,  three 
days  after,  aj^r/>/^,  at  which  they  could  procure 
a  freifli  fupply,  p.  300 ;  and  this,  it  feems, 
was  a  new  difcovery  to  their  guides,  and  for 
which  they  were  indebted  to  a  very  particular 
accident,  p.  298.  It  was  not  'till  the  follow- 
ing day,  that  they  arrived  at  the  valley  where 
their  guides  expected  to  water  their  camels,  and 
where  accordingly  they  repleniflied  the  few 
fkins  that  were  then  empty :  thisjpring  was, 
it  feems,  fcventy-nine  miles  from  the  place 
from  whence  they  fet  out,  p.  305.  The  next 
fpring  of  water  which  they  met  with  was,  ac- 
cording to  their  reckoning,  one  hundred  and 
fcventy-four  miles  diflant  from  the  lafl:,  and 
not  met  with  'till  the  feventh  day  after,  and 
was  therefore  viewed  with  extreme  pleafure : 
'*  At  nine  o'clock  we  came  fuddenly  upon  a 
■'*  well,  which  is  fituated  among  fome  broken 
*'  ground.  The  fight  of  a  fpring  of  water 
**  was  inexpreflibly  agreeable  to  our  eyes, 
-^*  which  had  fo  long  been  flrangers  to'fo  re- 
**  frcihing  an  obje<a."  P.  32i,  The  next  day 

Z  3     -  they 
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they  found  another ^  which  ^*  guflied  from  a 

**  rock,  and  threw  itfelf  with  fome  violence 

**  into  a  bafon,  which  it  had  hollowed  for 

^*  itfelf  below.     We  had  no  occafion  for  a 

**  frefti  fupply;  but  could  not  help  linger- 

"  ing  a  few  minutes  to  admire  a  fight,  fb 

**  pretty  in  itfelf,  and  fo  bewitching  to  our 

**  eyes,  which  had  of  late  been  ftrangers  to 

"  bubbling  founts  and  limpid  llreams/'  P. 

324>  3^5- 

A  Wilderncfs,  in  which  they  found  only  foUr 

fprings  of  water  in  the  fpace  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles ',  might  well  be  ftiled 
(Lvv\o^^  or  without  water,  in  a  popular  way 
of  fpeaking,  though  not  abfolutely  exadl.  It 
appears  from  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  later 
travellers,  that  there  were,  in  like  manner, 
fome  wells  and  natural  fprings  of  water  in  that 
part  of  the  defer t,  which  laid  on  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  Red-Sea  *,  where  Ifrael  much  longer  fo- 
journed,  but  they  were  not  many,  and  the 
places  of  watering  at  k  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other  \ 

I  ought  here  to  mention,  xhzfmallnefs  of  the 
quantity  of  water  one  of  thefe  four  fprings  af- 
forded, which  Irwin  met  with  in  the  defcrt,  or 
at  leaft  the  difficulty  of  watering  their  beafl:s 
at  it.  "  We  loft,"  fays  this  writer,  **  the 
"  greateft  part  of  the  day  at  this  fpring. 
**  Though  our  fkins  were  prefently  filled,  the 

'  Seep.  330.  »  Exod.  15.  3^7. 

»  Exod.  15.  22,  ch.  17.   I, 

*^  camels 
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**  camels  were  yet  to  drink. ...  As  the  camels 
**  could  not  go  to  the  well,  an  hole  was  funk  , 
**  in  the  earth  below  the  furface  of  the  fpring, 
**  over  which  a  fkin  was  fpread,  to  retain 
f '  the  water  which  flowed  into  it.  At  this 
**  but  two  camels  could  drink  at  a  time;  and 
**  it  was  fix  hours  before  our  camels,  which 
**  amounted  to  forty-eight  in  all,  were  water- 
*^  ed.  Each  camel,  therefore,  by  this  calqu- 
**  lation,  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  quench 
**  his  enormous  thirft;  and  to  water  a  com- 
**  mon  caravan  of  four  hundred  camels,  at 
^*  fuch  a  place  as  this,  would  require  two 
**  days  and  two  nights.  A  moft  unforefeen 
**  and  inconceivable  delay  to  an  uninformed 
•*  traveller!" 

What  would  the  mighty  numbers  of  Ifrael 
have  done  at  fuch  a  fpring,  with  their  flocks 
^nd  their  herds,  when  Mofes  was  conducting 
them  out  of  iEgypt!  The  Wildcrnefs  of 
Arabia  then  hath  but  few  places  of  water, 
and  fome  of  them  not  convenient  for  Viratering 
a  number  of  people  and  beafts,  if  we  may 
judge  of  it  from  that  on  the  weflern  fide. 

But  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  water  pro- 
duced by  a  fpring  to  be  confidercd,  but  it's 
quality  alfo.  Irwin  does  not  complain  of  the 
water  which  he  found  here  and  there  in  this 
part  of  the  defert,  but  of  the  only  two  fprings 
which  he  found  in  the  more  fouthern  part  of 
the  defert,  in  pafling  from  the  Red-Sea  weft- 
ward  to  the  river  Nile,  one  of  them  was 

Z  4  brackijk^ 
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brackipy  p.  162,  and  the  other  he  ieems  to 
have  thought  unwholcfomc,  complaining  that 
his  European  companions,  as  well  as  himfelf, 
found  their  bowels  greatly  affefted,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  water  they  had  gotten  the 
day  before,  p.  168.  This  fecond  fpring  of 
water  .was,  it  feems,  thirty-feven  miles  from 
the  firft,  p,  164  and  165,  which  was  only 
five  miles  from  Cofire,  the  place  from  which 
they  let  out,  and  ufed,  in  common,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  p.  162.  Thefetwo 
were  the  only  fprings  that  they  found  in  tra- 
velling one  nundred  and  fifteen  miles,  from 
the  Red-Sea  to  the  Nile,  p.  174.  *'  The 
**  Arabs,"  he  fays,  **  have  found  fprings  in 
^*  particular  fpots,  but  the  deer"  (of  whom 
he  found  many  in  his  journies  through  theie 
deferts,)  ^'  muft  necejfarily  live  many  days 
**  without  water  in  the  depth  of  this  defert ; 
except  that,  like  the  rein-deer,  who  digs 
with  certainty  for  provender  beneath  the 
fnow,  they  fupply  themfelves  with  water 
**  from  a  fimilar  practice,"  p,  165; 

If  we  are  to  give  this  part  of  the  prophet's 
defcription  of  that  Wildernefs  a  popular  expla- 
nation, and  not  take  it  in  the  mpft  rigorous 
fenfe ;  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  put  the  fame 
^ind  of  conftruftion  on  the  two  laft  claufes  of 
it — '*  A  land  that  no  man  pajfed  throughy  and 
^*  where  no  man  dwelt :""  a  land,  that  is,  not 
nfually  paflfed,  and  where  hardly  gny  man 
dwelti 

So 
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So  Irwin  dcfcribes '  the  dcfert  of  Thebais, 
fls  **  unknown  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•**  country;  and  which,  .except  in  the  in- 
**  ftances  I  have  recited  *,  has  not  been  tra- 
'*  vcrkd  for  this  century  pajiy  by  any  but  the 
*^  outcafts  of  the  human  kind."  Such  a  Wil- 
dernefs  might  very  well  be  faid  not  be  pafle4 
through,  when  only  two  or  three  companies 
travelled  in  it  in  the  compafs  of  an  hundre4 
years,  and  that  on  the  account  of  extreme 
danger,  at  that  particular  time,  attending  the 
common  route.  He  actually  calls  it,  p.  317, 
a  road  feldom  or  nen^er  trodden. 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  great  part 
of  the  Wildernefs,  through  which  Ifrael  pafT- 
ed,  was  as  little  frequented  in  the  days  of 
Mofes. 

As  to  it's  being  inhabited,  Irwin  travelled^ 
by  his  eftimation,  above  300  miles  in  this 
defert,  from  Ghinnah  to  the  towns  on  the 
Nile',  without  meeting  with. a  fingle  town, 
village,  or  houfe.  They  were  even  extremely 
alarmed  zt  feeing  thefrejh  tracks  of  a  camePs 
feet,  which  make  a  Jlrong  imprefjion  on  a  foft 
foil  J  and  which  the  Arabs  with  them  thought 
were  not  more  than  a  day  old*,  and  they  could 
not  comprehend  what  bufnefs  could  bring  any 
but  Arab  freebooters  into  that  wafie  *. 

»  P.  276. 

*  Which  were  only  iw^  companies  of  people,  who  were 
afraid  to  venture  down  the  Nile,  on  account  of  difturbances 
pn  that  river  from  civil  war. 

^  P.  3217.  ♦  P.  320. 

A  paiTagc, 
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A  paflage,  in  p.  328  of  his  account,  i$ 
hardly  to  be  admitted  an  exception  to  this, 
where,  defcribing  his  afcending  an  eminence 
near  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  above  Cairo,  to 
furvey  that  river,  he  fays,  '*  About  a  mile  from 
**  this  charming  retreat,  buried  in  the  defert 
**  from  common  obfervation,  the  robbers ' 
**  have  their  refidence.  They  attended  us 
*'  thus  far,^  and  then  returned  to  their  tents, 
**  which  they  had  pointed  out  to  us  on  the 
"  road,  as  the  dwellingsr  of  their  families.'* 
Anciently,  as  well  as  now,  there  might  be  a 
few  roving  Arabs  in  that  defert,  but  uncul- 
tivatedy  and  without  fixed  dwellings  in  it,  it 
might  be  fiiid  to  be  uninhabited. 

When  the  prophet  defcribes  this  Wilder- 
nefs,  •  according  to  our  verfion,  as  the  land 
of  the  fhadow  of  death,  his  meaning  has  been 
differently  underftood  by  different  people. 
Some  have  fuppofed  it  to  mean  a  place  where 
there  were  no  comforts  or  conveniences  of 
life  *  I  but  this  feems  too  general,  and  to  ex- 
plain it  as  a  particular  iand  diflindt  member  of 
the  defcription,  pointing  out  fome  quality  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  circumflances  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah,  feems  to  be  a  more  juft, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  more  lively  way  of  in- 
terpreting the  prophet.  Others  have  accord- 
ingly underftood  this  claufe  as  fignifying,  it 

'  Wild  Arabs,  whom  they  met  with  in  the  dcferts,  and 
who,  on  account  of  their  conductor,  treated  them  as 
friends,  and  even  efcortcd  them  part  of  their  journey. 

*  See  Mr.  Lov/th's  Commentaries. 

was 
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was  the  habitation  of  venomous  ferpents,  or 
deftroying  beafts ;  fome  as  endangering  tWe 
that  pafled  through  it,  as  being  furrounxed 
hy  the  hoftile  tribes  of  Arabs  ;  fome  as  bnng 
overihadowed  by  trees  of  a  deleterious  qj  ali- 
ty  \  They  might  better  have  introduced  the 
whirlwinds  of  thofe  fouthern  deferts  than  the 
laft  particular,  which  winds  taking  up  the 
fand  in  great  quantities,  darken  the  air,  and 
prove  fatal  to  the  traveller.  This  laft  would  , 
be  giving  great  beauty  and  energy  to  the  ex- 
preffion,  (the  fhadow  of  death,)  fince  thefe 
clouds  of  duft,  literally  fpeaking,  overfliadow 
thofe  that  have  the  misfortune  to  be  then 
pafling  through  thofe  deferts,  and  muft  at 
the  fame  time  give  men  the  utmo/i  terror  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  them,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  do  in  fad  prove  deadly^.  So  great 
terror  is  exprefled  by  the  fame  term.  Job  xxiv. 
17;  as  is  the  darknefs  of  2LnEaJiern  prifon^ 
more  deftrudtive  than  thofe  of  the  Weft, 
though  by  no  means  producing  efFeds  equally 
fatal  with  the  hurricanes  in  their  Wildernefles, 
Pf.  cvii.  10,  14.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, of  Jeremiah's  defcription,  I  have  no  . 
where  met  with ;  nor  do  I  confider  it  as  the 
true  one. 

"  Vide  Poll  Syn.  in  loc. 

•  T^^y  roight  even  better  have  mentioned  the  hanging 
pieces  9/  granite,  which  being  torn  from  the  mountain, 
feem  ready  to  bury  the  traveller  under  their  enormous 
mafTes,  which  Irwin  mentions,  p.  310. 

I  fhould 
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I  fhould  fuppofe  they  are  in  the  right,  who 
apprehend  that  the  prophet,  by  this  expref- 
fion,  means  it's  abounding  with  venomous  fer^ 
fents  and fcorpions  ^  fince  it  is  thus  that  Mofes 
defcribes  the  fame  country,  with  whofe  writ- 
ings, and  confequently  with  this  defcription, 
a  Jewifti  prophet  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  well  acquainted :  Deut.  viii.  1 5,  **  Who 
**  led  thee  through  that  great  and  terrible 
**  Wilderncfs,  wherein  were  fitry  ferpents  and 
**  fcorpionsy  and  drought,  where  there  was  no 
**  water ;  who  brought  the  forth  water  out 
<*  of  the  rock  of  flint/' 

This  comment  from  Mofes,  I  (hould  think, 
jnuft  appear  to  be  unexceptionable  :  I  cannot 
confirm  it,  however,  by  the  teftimony  of  this 
traveller,  who  pafled  from  pretty  far  fouth 
to  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  wef- 
tern  part  of  this  defert.  He  even  fuppofes 
fuch  creatures  arc  not  to  be  found,  at  leaft, 
in  that  part  of  this  defert,  through  which  he 
pafled  in  the  clofe  of  the  fummer '  of  the  year 
1777.  **  As  we  came  up  to  this  place,  we 
"  difturbed  a  poor  deer,  that  had  fheltercd 
"  itfelf  here  from  the  fun.  Thefe  animals 
**  abound  in  this  defert ;  and  as  we  have  not 
'*  met  with,  or  even  heard  of,  any  wild  beaft, 
"  or  venomous  creatures ^  in  our  peregrinations, 
"  I  conckide  iEgypt  to  be  free  from  them, 

xiotwithftanding  the  fables  of  .antiquity/* 

•  In  September* 

P,  294% 
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P.  294.  Again,  p.  319?  **  We  fhelfered  our* 
•*  fclves  behind  a  thick  fpreading  bufh  to  fleep^, 
**  as  the  north  wind  blew  peculiarly  cold. 
**  Here  my  iervant  difcovercd  ^fnake  under 
**  his  bed,  which  the  Arabs  tell  us  is  poi- 
*^  ibnous .  But  it  had  no  tokens  of  being  fb, 
*^  if  I  m^  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  va- 
**  riety  of  fnakes  I  have  feen  in  India." 

But  furely  the  Arabs  muft  have  been  as 
competent  judges  of  the  poifonous  quality  of 
this  animal.  If  Irwin  Happened  on  no  ve-^ 
nomous  creature  there,  they  may,  notwith- 
ftanding,  be  to  be  found  in  that  defert ;  and 
if  not  now,  Mofes  might  defcribe  that  Wilder- 
ncfs  as  a  place  where  they  were  to  be  found, 
fince  Ifrael  had  been  ad:ually  wounded  by 
fuch,  and  died  in  confiderable  numbers  \ 

A  curious  reader  may  perhaps  be  furprifed 
at  being  told,  that  the  Septuagint  tranflates 
this  claufe  by  the  fingle  word  Axapxcc,  as  if 
all  the  danger  of  death  there  arofe  from  the 
Jieriiity  of  that  country,  and  it's  producing 
few  or  none  of  the  fupports  of  life.    Thedo- 
tion  alone,  if  the  colledions  of  Lambert  Bos 
are  complete,  tranflateth  the  words  a  land  of 
thejhadow  of  death  3  the  reft  taking  upon  them 
to  explain  that  figurative  exprcflion,  and  join- 
ing in  fuppofing  it  only  fignified  unfruitful^ 
Was  the  defert  of  Thebais  known  by  thefe 
^Egyptian  tranflators  and  tranfcribers  to  be 
wi&out  venomous  inhabitants  ?  and  did  they 

»  Numb.  at. 

fuppofc 
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fuppofe  the  Arabian  part  of  the  defert  was 
equally  free  from  thefe  poifonous  animals  ? 

But  if  Irwin's  account  is  not  very  favour- 
able to  what  I  take  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  expreffion — a  land  of  the  (hadow  of 
death;  he  abund^intly  confirms  the  Englifh 
verfion  of  another  claufe — 2i  land  of  pits  y  which 
is  alfo  a  part  of  the  prophet's  description. 

Many  feem  to  have  doubted  of  this  being 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet.  The  Septuagint 
appears  to  have  fuppofed  his  intention  was,  in 
that  fecond  claufe,  to  exprefs  it's  being  unfre- 
quented j  untrodden^  for  they  either  ufed  the  word 
A^OLTOQ  or  Axf/poc  J  the  vulgar  Latin,  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Sixtus  Vth,  tranflates  it  after  the  fame 
manner,  (per  terram  inhabitabilcm  &  inviam,) 
which  tranflations  coincide  with  the  latter 
claufes  of  this  defcription,  and  confequently 
extremely  injure  it's  beauty. 

Irwin,  on  the  contrary,  affords  a  good 
comment  on  this  part  of  our  tranflation.  In 
one  place  he  fays,  "  The  path  winded  round 
*'  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  to  our  left, 
**  an  horrid  chafm^fome  hundred  fathoms  deep^ 
"  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view.  It  is  furprifing 
"  no  accident  befel  the  loaded  camels."  Page 
296.  In  another ',  "  On  each  fide  of  us  were 
"  perpendicular ^^^/j,  fome  hundred  fathoms 

**  deep On  every  part  is  fuch  a  wild 

*'  confufion  of  hanging  precipices,  disjointed 
"  rocks,  and  hideous  cha/msy  that  we  might 

'  P.  zio. 

"  well 
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well  cry  out  with  the  poet,  *  Chaos  is 
come  again/  .  .  .  Omnipotent  Father  f 
to  thee  we  truft  for  our  deliverance  from 
the  perils  that  furround  us.  It  was  through 
this  Wildemefs  thou  didji  lead  thy  chojen  peo-- 
pie.  It  was  here  thou  didft  manifeft  thy 
*'  fignal  protection,  in  fnatching  them  from 
the  jaws  of  deftruftion  which  opened  upon 
every  fide."  And  in  the  next  page,  "  At 
two  o'clock  we  came  fuddenly  upon  a 
dreadful  chafm  in  the  road,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  an  earthquake. 
*•  It  is  about  three  hundred  yards  long,  one 
**  hundred  yards  wide,  and  as  many  deep ;  and 
**  what  is  the  curiofity,  in  the  middle  of  the 
** '  gulph  a  fingle  column  of  ftone  raifes  it's  head 
^*  to  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  rudenefs  of 
"  the  work,  and  the  aftonifliing  length  of  the 
**  ftone,  announce  it  to  be  a  lufus  natura^ 
*•  though  the  robbers  '  declared  to  us,  that 
"  beneath  the  column  there  lies  a  prodigious 
**  fum  of  money;  and  added,  with  a  grave 
**  face,  they  have  a  tradition,  that  none  but  a 
*'  Chriftian's  hand  can  remove  the  ftone  to 
"  confie  at  it.  •  •  .  We  rounded  this  gulph, 
**  which  is  called  Somah ;  and  leaving  it  be- 
"  hind  us,  we  entered  a  valley,  where  we  found 
**  a  very  craggy  road." 

■  People  whom  they  accidentally  joined  in  the  Wilder- 
nefs,  and  with  whom  they  travelled  in  fafcty.  See  a  pre- 
ceding note. 

With 
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With  what  energy  doth  the  pit^het  de^ 
fcribe  this  place  as  the  land  cf  pits !  Indeed^ 
after  reading  the  preceding  extra&s^  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  the  learned  BuXtorf 's  explanation 
of  this  claufe  of  Jeremiah  without  a  imile. 
He  allows  the  original  word  fignifies  a  pit,  or 
chafm ;  and  then,  after  citing  this  paffagc  of 
Joremiah,  he  adds,  that  is,  fo  defolate,  that  it 
is  more  proper  to  furnifh  ^fepidcbre  to  a  man, 
than  an  habitation  to  live  in  '•  How  happy 
when  the  obfervations  of  a  traveller  are  united 
with  the  difquiiitions  of  the  philologifl ! 

I  have  put  off  the  examination  of  the  firft 
claufe  in  this  paflage,  "  through  a  land  ofde^ 
•*  ferts^^  to  the  laft,  as  appearing  the  moft 
obfcure  and  difficult  to  afcertain,  and  as  the 
interpretation  I  would  propofe  is  fo  different 
from,  and  indeed  oppofite  to,  what  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  be  the  meaning  of  it. 

The  vulgar  Latin  renders  it  by  very  dif- 
ferent words,  as  doth  our  Englifh  tranflation- 
Both,  when  they  would  affix,  it  fhould  feem, 
a  dillind  meaning  to  it,  make  ufe  of  terms 
that  fignify  an  open  and  confiderably  flat 
country  :  the  Flains  of  Moab  is  a  phrafe  that 
frequently  occurs,  to  ufe  a  particular  inftancc 
in  our  verfion,  and  Campeftria  Moab  appears, 
in  like  manner,  in  the  vulgate.  In  the  Latin 
tranflation  of  Pagnin,  reviewed  by  Monta- 
ntis,  with  an  exprefs  defign  of  making  ufe  of 
words  as  exaftly  correfponding  to  the  Hebrew 

'  Epit.  Rad.  Hcb.  p.  88i. 

terms 
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terms  as  poffible,  we  fhall  find  the  word 
Campefter^  in  it's  feveral  infledtions,  continu- 
ally made  ufe  of.  The  reverfe  is^  I  fhould 
^prdiend)  a  more  true  tranilation^  and  m-> 
ftead  of  an  open^  e^en»  or  ehampaign  coun^ 
try^  we  are  rather  to  underfbnd  the  word  as 
fignifying  here  a  diftriffc  in  which  fteep  hills, 
frightful  rocks,  and  difficult  valliesi  form  a 
fccne  of  dangerous  vanWp 

The  word  in  the  original  feems  to  involve 
in  it  the  idea  cicbangeabknefs  and  variety  i  but 
variety  may  be  of  an  alafmng  and  dangerous 
kind,  as  well  as  of  a  pleafin?  nature,  and  fuch 
ieems  to  be  the  meaning  of  it  here.  Certainly 
the  other  parts  of  die  defcription  exprefs  what 
was  dangerous  and  horrid ;  this  word  then 
mufl  do  the  fame,  and  con&quently  if  it  im- 
plies a  varied  country,  it  muit  mean  of  moun^ 
tains  with  dangerous  precipices,  horrid  rocks, 
and  vallies  difficult  to  pafs,  not  a  diftridt  of 
delightful  varied  fceneis;  and  fuch,  in  fadt» 
*  ieems  to  be  the  nature  of  this  deiert. 

It  was  Irwin's  defcription,  of  part  of  this 
Wildrrnefs,  which  firft  led  me  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  here.  I  will,  fet  down 
fome  parages  of  his  Journal  that  relate  to  this 
fubjed. 

Inftead  of  travelling  in  the  night,  as  he 
had  propofed,  to  avoid  die  burning  heat  of 
the  lun,  he  fays,  p.  294,  ^'  At  fev^n  o*clock 
f^  we  halted  for  the  night.  The  Arabs  tell  us, 
^'  that  the  roads  are  too  rugged  and  dangerous 
'*  to  travel  overall  the  dark/'  Under  the  next 
c    Vol,  IV:  A  a  day. 
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cky>  ^'  We  reached  the  foot  of  a  j^fodiglous  high 
'<  mountain,  which,  we  cann<>t  afcend  in  the 
**  dark/'  ThcfoUowingdayhe  tells  us,  p.  295, 
296,  **  By  fix  o'clock  we  had:  accoutred  our 
'^  camels,  and  leading  them  10  our  hands, 
^'  began  to  afcend  the  mountain  on  foot, 
**  As  we  mounted  the  fteepy.  we  frequently 
^'  bleiled  ourfelves  that  wo  were  not  riding, 
'^  as  the  path  was  fo  narrow,  the  kaft  fab^ 
^^  ftep  muft  have  fent  the  beaft  down  the 
*•  bordering  precipice.^'  Under  another  day 
he  remarks,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  that 
day's  journey  was  **  ever  a  fttcceffim  ^Mis 
•*  and  dales ^  where  the  road  was  fo  intricate 
**  and  broken^  that  nothing  but  a  camel  could 
**  get  over  it.  The  appearance  of  the  road 
*•  v^  f>  frightful  in  many  places,  that  we  do 
*•  not  wonder,  why  our  people  have  hitherto 
"  laid  by  in  the  night/'    P.  305. 

In  the  whole  of  Irwin's  journey,  in  thia 
Egyptian  deftrt,  he  was  led  to  make  d>i^va-- 
tions  of  a  fim&ar  kind,  but  it  muft  be  quite ' 
unnecefiary  to  multiply  quotations,  defcriptivc 
of  the  nature  of  this  country  with  refped  to 
variety,  which  Jiere  I  fuppofe  fignifies  rugged^ 
nefi. 


Observation    CXC. 

As  the  defert  throng  which  Irwin  pa£ed 

is  not  fo  a  land  of  drought  as  to  have  no 

iprings  of  veater,  though  ithcyjire  very  few  in 

8         .  ..  number. 
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HMsohtr,  fo  it  HifiiM  ieem  kk  not  a^It^i^ 
wtixna  rain.  \ 

For  he  tejls  lis,  p#  joB^  *^  A«  vf»  w»^ 
I<x>kGd  die^reeipjices  befide  m^  1 4i£:ovcred 
ievcral  chwQck  apparently  wora  with  wa^ 
'^'  iser^  and  am  cDnvuiGcd.  in  sof  sumi  iiiind» 
'^  from  tbelb  leotd  other  figns»  that  leitbsr  the 
*^  iVaiSf  fprmo^fy  hraadmi  into  tiiia  de&rt^  or 
**  jivcr$  ran  hcnc  irhofc  f][»nng8  arc  now 
^^  choaked  up : 

^^  Dumb  are  their  clumnels,  and  their  fbvntains  dry.' 

But  I  fhould  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  they 
were  rathor  the  tracks  pf  ivinter  forrmts^ 
*k%3i9x  niju-ks  liiat  bf^nfihes  «f  the  Nile  £br» 
merly  flowed  therc^  or  ihat  fowtainf  ran  M!t 
thoife  place^^ 

Maillet  fuppofes  indeed  that  very  little  rain 
^Is  at  Cairo,  and  lefs  above  it,  which  is 
truth  in  the  ilat  <)9wnti7;  ^t  :iit  may  be 
otherwife  among  the  lofty  bills  of  the  dejert 
through  which  Srww  p^&d;  ^M^lkt  ^im* 
&lf  allows  tiiat .  the  <l$>«i4s  ai!e  ^Mwd  by 
thefe  izipunt%i&s  v^oh  QQfne  iinm  tm  «•&* 
ward,  aswithai  Ai«h  ^ih3!ppwg,i»ihe:^»ii&  of 
rain  ia  d»s  B^4tSm^  wtuch  fremiaidy  .hap« 
pens  \  6«t,  iur^ !  iop^  ngM^  :&AL4Vn  w» 
nottfitatf&s  pf  thtf  4«tibrt»  as  meUats  «n  th» 
fiu^  of  cbtf  Aflge  i«f  MI9. 

But  if  it  fhould  not  be  fo  in  this  particular 
defers  cenMBJgr  «ery  cold  nw  delcend  in 
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Tome  of  the  hilly  parts  of  thefe  South^eaft* 
cm  countries  '.  Thofe  words  of  Job  then 
may  be  a  voy  juft  dcfciiption  *:  "  The  poor 
>•  of  the  earth  hide  uiemielves  togetner. 
^'  Behold,  as  wild  ailes  in  the  defert^  go  diey 
**  forth  to  their  work,  rifing  betimes  for  a 
'  *  *  prey ;  the  WiJdcmefs  yiddeth  food  for  them, 
'  **  and  for  their  childicn — They  cauie  the 
^'  flaked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that  they 
'*  have  no  covering  in  the  cold.  They  are 
*•  wet  with  the  fhowers  of  the  mountains, 
**  and  embrace  the  rock  for  want  of  a. 
*•  fheltcr." 

Irwin  found  the  cold  of  that  defert  be 
palled  through  very  fevere  at  times ;  had  he 
paifed  it  three  or  four  months  later,  he  might 
poilibly  have  been  incommoded  with  wet  too.  . 

Observation    CXCI. 

Irwin  fardier  defcribes  die  mountains  t^ 
the  de£»t  of  Thebais,  as  fonietimes  ib 
ileep  and  dangerous,  as  to  induce  even  very 
B^la  and  hardy  travellers  to  avoid  them,  l^ 
taking  a  large  circuit ;  ahd  tliat,  for  want  of 
proper  knowledjge  of  the  way ,  fuibh  a  wrong 
path  may  be  taken,  as  may  on  a  fudden  bring 

them  into  the  greateft  dangers  i  while,  at  other 

•  ' ,      #  -     "• 

.   '  Albertiu  Aqueofis.  gives  an  account  of  ibraie  odd 
rain  and  fiiov  in  the  mountains  near  Edofp,  and  die  land 
of  Uz.    Gefla  Dei,  p.  307*      ,    .       , 
!Ch.24.  4— 8.'     "^  '  :         -^ 

;..     '  ;    '    \  times. 
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timeSj  a  dreary  ^/rafte  may  extend  itielf  fo 
piK)digioufly»  as  to  make,  it  difficult,  without 
affiAanc^e,  to  fii)d  the  w»y  to  a  proper^outlet.^ 
All  which  ihpw  us  the  meaning  of  thofe  words 
of  the  fong  of  Moies,  Deut.  xxxii.  10.  ^^  He 
^'  led  him  about^  he  inftruAed  him,  he  kept 
•*  hina  as  the  apple  of  his  eye/* 

Jehovah  certainly  inflrudted  Ifrael  in  religion, 
by  delivering  to  him  his  law  in  this  Wildernefs  i 
but  it  is  not,  I  prefume,  of  this  kind  of  teach- 
ing Mof^s  {peaks,  as  Biihop  Patrick  fuppoles, 
but  God's  inftruding  Ifrael  how  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  the  journey,  by  leading  the  people 
about  this  and  that  dangerous  precipitious 
hill,  direding  them  to  proper  paffes  through 
the  mountains,  and  guiding  them  through 
the  intricacies  of  that  difficult  journey,  which 
might,  and  probably  wpuld^  have  confounded 
the  mc^  conibmrnate  Arab  guides.  They  that 
could  have  fafely  enough  condudted  a  fmall 
caravan  of  travellers  through  this  defert,  might 
have  been  very  unec^ual  to  the  tafk  of  dired:- 
ing  fuch  an  enormous  multitude,  encumbered 
with  qittle,  wqmeny  children,  and  uttofils. 

The  paflages  of  Irwin,  that  eftabliih  the 
obiervation  I  have  been  making,  follow  here«. 
'*  At  half  paft  eleven  we  refumed  our  march^ 
^^  and  foon  came  to  the  foot  of  a  prodigious 
'*  hill,  which  we  unexpededly  found  we  were 
'^  to  afcend.  It  was  perpendicular,  like  the 
'^  one  WjC  had  pafled  fome  hours  before ;  but 
**  what  rendered  the  accefs  more  difficulty 
the  path  which  wp  were  to  treadi  was  nearly 
A  a  3  V  right 
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^*  right  up  4ftd  d6Wtt.  The  Captain  of  the 
^'  rc^bers^  feeine  the  obftacles  we  ha4  to 
^^  oVeitome^  wifefy  feht  idl  hi*  csimcU  ttmrtd 
^'  the  mountdiii,  where  he  kntw  thtn  was  a 
^*  ^/?,  aiid  only  accompanied  us  with  the 
^*  beaft  he  f6de.  We  luckily  met  with  no 
^'  accident  in  climbing  this  htight/'  P,  325, 
They  afterwards  defcended,  he  tells  us,  into  a 
Vallty,  by  a  paflage  caiy  enough,  and  ftopf»ng 
to  dine  at  half  paft  five  d'clocic,  diey  were 
joined  by  the  other  Arabs,  who  had  made  an 
aftonifhing  march  to  ovcrt4ke  them,  p,  $2fi4 

**  We  foon  quitted  the  dile,  and  afbended 
^*  the  high  ground  by  the  fide  of  a  mouft* 
'*  tain,  that  overidbk^  it  iri  this  part.  The 
^  **  path  was  narrow  and  perpendicular,  and 
*'  much  rcfembled  a  ladder.  To  make  it 
**  worfe,  we  preceded  the  robbtrs;  and  an 
^'  ignorant  guide  among  our  own  people  led 
^«  us  aftray.  Here  we  found  ourfclvfes  in  a 
*'  pretty  fituation !  We  had  kept  the  lower 
^  road  on  the  fide  6f  the  hill,  inftead  of  that 
^*  towards  the  fummit,  until  we  touldprodeed 
**  no  further.  We  were  now  obliged  td  gftia 
^*  the  heifi^hts,  in  order  tp  recover  the  road  j 
^  in  perfortning  which,  we  dfove  our  poor 
•^  camels  up  fuch  fteeps,  as  wfe  had  the  great- 
^*  eft  difficulty  to  climb  after  them.  We  were 
^  und^r  the  neceffity  of  leaving  them  to  th^ta- 
*^  ielvts;  as  thedanger  of  leadulg  them  through 
^  places,  whtf re  the  lea^  fajfe  ft^p  would  havQ 
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**  precipitated  both  man  and  beaft  to  the  un- 
'^  fathomable  abyfs  below,  was  too  critical 
*'  to  hazard.  We  hit  at  length  upon  the 
*^  proper  path,  and  were  glad  to  find  our- 
^*  felves  in  the  rear  of  our  unerring  guides, 
**  the  robbers,  after  haying  won  every  foot 
**  of  the  ground  with  real  peril  and  fatigue."^ 
P.  324. 

Again.  **  Our  road,  after  leaving  the  val^ 
'*  ley,  lay  over  level  ground.  As  it  would 
^*  be  next  te  an  itnpoffibiUty  to  find  the  way 
"  over  thefe  ftony  flats,  where  the  heavy  foot 
'*  of  a  camel  leaves  no  imprefiion,  the  dif- 
**  ferent  bands  of  robbers  have  heaped  up 
**  ftones,  at  unequal  diftances,  for  their  direc- 
tion through  this  dcfert.  We  have  derived 
great  affiftance  from  the  robbers  in  this 
refpedt,  who  are  our  guides  when  the  marks 
either  fatly  or  arc  unintelligible  to  us." 
Thefe  predatory  Arabs  were  more  fuccefT- 
ful  guides  to  Mr.  Irwin  and  his  companions^ 
than  thofe  he  brought  vnth  him  from  Ghin^ 
nah;  but  the  n>arch  of  Ifrael,  through  de«> 
ferts  of  the  like  nature,  was  through  fuch  an 
extent  and  variety  of  coyntry,  and  ixi  fuch 
circumftances,  as  to  multitude  and  incum-« 
brances,  as  to  m^ke  a  divine  interpoiition  ne- 
ceflary.  The  openings  through  the  rocks  feem 
to  have  been  prepared  by  him,  to  whom  all 
things  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  wece 
foreknown,  v^th  great  wifdom  and  goodneis, 
to  enable  them  to  accompliih  this  ftupendous 
Oiarcht 
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O  B  8  £  R  VAT  ION     CXCIL 

When  Moies  mentioned  Ifrael's  being  fed 
with  fi(bf  colledied  from  the  Red-S^  he 
feems  to  have  fuppofed  fomething  of  an  extra-^ 
ordinary  kind/;  but  analogous  to  what  had 
happened  to  feveral  people^  in  Jhmll  companies^ 
not  any  thing  miraculoifs. 

The  paiSi^e  is  this  :  f^  You  have  wept  in 
^*  the  cars  ofthc  Irbrd,  faying.  Who  fhalf  give 
^'  us  fejb  to  cat  ?  for  it  was  well  with  us  in 
^*  -^gypt  I  therefore  the  Lord  will  give  you 

**  fl^fiy  ^^^  y^  ^^U  ^* — ^^^^  ^^  whole  month 
**  — ^And  Mofes  faid.  The  people  amongft 
**  whom  I  am,  are  fix  hundred  thoqfand  foot- 
*^  men ;  and  thou  haft  laid,  I  will  give  them 
^*  flefh,  that. they  may  eat  a  whole  month. 
^'  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herd^  be  (lain  for 
^'  them,  to  fufHcc  them  ?  or  fhall  all  the  ii(h 
f  *  of  the  fea  be  gathered  together  fpr  them"  (or 
rather  to  them)  '*  to  fufficc  them  ? "  Numb. 
xi.  1 8,  &Cr  It  &rther  appears,  from  that 
paflage  at  length,  that  they  were  to  eat  of  it  a 
whole  month,  not  fparingly^  but  plentifully. 

In  anfwer  to  the  divine  declaration,  Mofes 
pFopofed  a  difficulty  in  accomplifhing  thi? 
promife,  in  the  natural  cqurfe  pt  things ;  not; 
as  imagining  it  CQuld  not  be  doqe  by  ^  mirar 
cle  I  he  could  not  but  know,  that  he  that 
rained  down  manna,  couldj  by  a  miracle j  gorge 
them  with  flefh ;  but  in  thp  common  couffp 
fif  things,  9f  tn  0?^  natural,  though)  mpre 
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vaufual  operation  of  Providence^  could  it 
be  brought  about  ? .  that  was.  what  puzzled 
Mofe5, 

Flofkst  and  a  few  oxen,  they  had  with  them 
for  the  foleiiiniti^js  pf  facrifice;  but  could  a 
part  of  them^with  any  additions  that  n)ight  be 
procured  frpm  the  people  on  the  fkirts  of  the 
defert,  be  fufficient  tp  fuppoit  them  a  whole 
month?  Fifh  might  be  obtained  from  the 
Red-rSea,  from  which,  it  feems,  they  were 
pot  very  diftant,  but  could  it  be  cxpefted  they 
would  cpme  \u  fuch  numbers  tp  the  fhore, 
within  tjieir  reach,  as  fuljy  to  fatisfy  the  cravr 
.ings  of  thejr  appetites,  day  after  day,  for  a 
whole  month? 

The  ground  of  thi§  epquiry,  with  refpeft 
to  the  ^(h  of  quadrupeds,  i3  vifible  to  all : 
they  had  frequently  tafted  of  their  fleih  in 
feafts,  generally  of  a  facred  nature,  fometimes, 
perhaps,  of  a  lefs  devout  kind,  Sut  how 
came  Mofes  tP  think  pf  fiih  ? 

Irwin  explain^  it,  by  obferving,  that  a  littl* 
Ipwer  down,  towards  the  ftraits  pf  BabeU 
mandel,  he  found  fifh  in  abundance  in  the 
Red-Sea  j  that  the  Arabs  were  very  expert  in 
catching  them ;  and  that  great  quantities  were 
%o  be  packed  up^  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
fand-banks,  whici)  are  extremely  numerous  in 
^e  Red-Sea, 

There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  lirael  had 
,  not  tailed  fifh  in  fome  of  their  encampments, . 
pf  whi^h  fome  are  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been 
near  the  Red-S^^  ^upib.  xxxiii.  10^  1 1 ;  an4 

others 
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others  arc  known  to  have  been  on  that  coaft>  or 
not  far  from  it,  where  no  niention  is  made  of 
that  circumftancc  in  the  facred  writinga.  And 
there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  fince 
many  of  them. found  fifh  fo  guftful  to' their 
palates,  but  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
make  ufe  of  that  opportunity  for  gratifying 
tJhemfelves,  Manna  was  an  additional  fupply, 
only  intended  to  make  up  a  fufficiency  of  food  5 
not  defigned  to  be  exclufive  of  every  other 
fpecics  of  it.  If  the  modern  Arabs  are  fb 
dexterous  at  catching  fifh  now,  the  ancient 
iEgyptians,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  were 
fo  anciently,  and  the  low  and  opprefled  ftate 
of  Ifrael  in  that  country,  will  not  allow  us  to 
believe,  that  they  did  not  exert  thcmfelves 
with  equal  affiduity,  and,  in  confequence  of 
continual  ufe,  with  equal  fuccefs.  •*  We  re- 
**  member  the  fifh  which  we  did  eat  in  -^gypt 
^*  Jreely^'  was  a  part  of  their  moan,  ver.  5. 

After  thefe  obfervations,  I  will  no  longer 
delay  giving  my  reader  the  pleafure  of  thofe  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Irwin,  diat  relate  to  this  mat- 
ter, I  will  fet  the  paflages  down  as  they  arifc. 

P.  82.  '*  We  caught  fome  beautifol  rock^ 
**  fjh  in  the  evening,  with  our  hooks.  They 
**  were  well  tailed,  -and  encouraged  us  to 
**  hope  for  fuch  refrefhments  at  other  places 
**  on  the  coaft."  The  next  day,  but  in  the 
fame  page,  "  We  amufed  ourfelves,  during 
•*'  thfe  morning,  in  catching  fifh,  which  readily 
**  take  the  bait  here."  Two  days  after  he 
fays,   ^^  The  reef  at  low- water  is  every  where 
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*•  dry,  and  we  then  pick  up  plenty  of  fijh 
•*  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  While 
**  we  have  this  fupply,  wejhall  not  be  at  a  lojs 
^  far  prGvifionsr  P.  85.  *«  Thefe  fellows* 
'*  dexterity  in  ffhing"  ipeaking  of  the  Arab 
failors,  "  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired ;  and 
*'  wherever  we  are,  we  may  depend  upon  our 
^'  mafter  for  a  difh  of  excellent  fifh.  At  low 
'*  water  the  reef  appears  fome  feet  above  the 
••  level  of  the  fea,  and  our  table  was  not  unpro^ 
'*  W^^r^with  it's  ufual  fervice.  This  circum- 
'*  ftance  is  very  favourable  to  this  coafting 
*^  voyage  1  as,  whatever  other  hardfhips  they 
'*  may  endure,  the  want  of  provifion  is  not  felt 
*'  by  the  mariners/'  P.  99,  loOt  Nor  are 
thofe  the  only  places  in  which  he  mentions 
the  abundance  of  fifh  in  this  fea  '• 

Now  though  thefe  fifh  were  found  at  a  con- 
iiderable  diftance  from  this  ftation  of  the  If- 
raelites,  yet  as  the  Red-Sea,  in  general,  is  faid 
to  abound  in  fifh,  and  the  fame  rocks  and  fand- 
banks  appear  more  or  lefs  every  where  there, 
I  can  make  no  doubt  but  that  Ifrael  had  be- 
fore this  got,  by  their  art  in  fifhing,  and  from 
the  banks  of  fand  and  holes  in  the  rocks  at 
low-mwater,  confiderable  quantities,  though  by 
no  means  fuch  quantities  as  were  fufficient, 
without  other  food,  or  even  to  fatisfy  them 
ppon  the  foot  of  eating  a  delicacy.  Mofes, 
however,  with  much  lefs  knowledge  than  he 
X^Wy  poflefTed,  fi^r  be  was  learned  in  all  the 

?  P'  47i  90* 
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wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  *>  might  have  known 
that  fi(h  migrate^  and  are  often  founds  at  par- 
ticular times,  in  very  great  quantities,  where 
at  other  times  few  or  none  are  feen.  This  i» 
not  only  known  in  the  North,  and  among  us 
of  this  country,  as  to  herrings^  but  to  the 
vulgar  ^Egyptians  too,  as  we  are  aflured 
by  Monfieur  Maillet,  who  mentions  fome 
circumftances  that  are  not  a  little  ftrange* 
**  What  is  furprifing,"  fiiys  this  writer,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  aftonifhing  quantity  of  fiih  in  the 
Nile,  and  its  dependencies,  ^^  is,  that  there 
*'  are  hardly  any  of  the  forts  found  there 
^*  which  are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Europe, 
'*  excepting  the  eel.  It  is,  however,  true, 
^*  that  in  December,  January,  and  February, 
'*  they  catch  very  good  herring  here.  What 
"  will  furprife  you  is,  that  this  kind  of  fifli 
'^  is  only  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^*  Cairo  I  that  none  are  taken  at  Roietto,  and 
'*  very  few  at  Damietta,  paft  which  cities 
'*  however  they  muft  go  in  afcending  to  the 
^*  firft-mentioned  place.  This  odd  appearance 
"  of  nature  defcrves  attention*/' 

If  Mofes  knew  what  the  vulgar  of  ^gypt 
now  know,  and  which  their  fages  in  ancient 
days  muft,  at  leaft,  have  reniarked,  he  could 
be  no  ftranger  to  that  change  of  place  that 
may  be  obferved  as  to  fi(h,  and  their  crowd- 
^g  together  at  certain  times;  and  to  fomQ 
fuch  a  naturaly  but  furpriiing  and  unknown 

^  Afts  7-  zz.  t  Let,  9,  p.  25. 
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occurrence,  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  (ea» 
the  words  of  Mofes  feem  to  point :  ^  Shall 
.**  the  flocks  and  herds  be  flain  for  them  ? . .  • 
"  or  ihall  all  the  fifli  of  the  fca  be  gathered 
"  together"  (l^  fome  natural  impulfe,  to  this 
place,  for  a  month  or  more,  which  none  of  us 
have  had  any  notion  of,  nor  received  any  in- 
formation about,)  **  to  fuffice  them  ?"  Such 
is,  I  apprehend,  liitjpirit  of  thcfe  words. 

Observation    CXCIII. 

Irwin  complains  heavily  of  the  Jlownefs  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Red-Sea,  owing  to  the 
number  of  rocks  on  that  coaft,  the  numerous 
banks  of  fand,  and  the  unfavourablenefs  of  the 
.wind,  to  thofe  that  want  to  go  up  towards 
the  north  end  of  this  iea,  or  gulph':  upon 
which  he  remarks,  that  by  their  mode  of 
coafting  alone,  he  could  eafily  conceive  Ulyiles 
to  have  been  ten  years  rounding  the  fhores  of 
Greece ;  without  the  intervention  of  any  en- 
mity, but  what  the  mariner  may  expedt  from 
the  winds  and  waves  *. 

Surely  the  obfervation  might  be  better  ap- 
plied to  the  time  confumed  by  Solomon's  navy, 
in  fetching  gold  from  Ophir,  though  he  had 
the  afiiftance  of  Hiram's  fubje£ts,  and  that 

'  The  foutheriy  winds  prevail  only  in  December,  Janu« 
ary,  and  February }  and  at  the  changes  of  the  moon,  they 
are  fometimes  felt  for  a  ^ay  ot  two  in  the  other  months, 
p.  140.  *  Voy.  up  the  Red-Sea,,  p.  84. 

the 
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the  Tyrians  were  the  mOft  ikilful  navigatcm 
qf  the  worjd  in  Aoic  times.  Solomon's  navy 
failed  precifely  m  the  fame  fea  with  Irwin,  and 
were  gone  biit  three  y^^ts  \  The  adventures 
of  UlyfTes  took  up  ten  years*  on  a  k&  dange«- 
rous  coaft. 

They  often  dared  not  iail  on  the  Red-Sea 
by  nighty  and  there  are  particular  places,  he 
tell  us,  on  that  coaA,  which  vefTels  are  obliged 
to  reach  during  the  day,  or  elfe  th^  muft,  at 
times,  run  back  to  the  birth  which  they  left, 
for  want  of  anchoring  ground  *. 

In  a  light  open  boat,  they  took  up  very  near 
a  month  in  afcending  from  Yambo  to  Cape 
Mahomet,  which,  according  to  Niebuhr^s 
chart  of  the  Red-Sea,  is  not  quite  one  fourth 
of  the  way  from  Suez  to  the  ftrait  of  Babd- 
mandeh  What  time  muft  a  large  /hip,  laden 
with  riches,  that  required  the  moft  cautious 
management,  have  anciently  taken  up,  in  re*- 
turning  from  Ophir  ?  to  which  muft  be  added 
the  expcnce  of  time  in  going  down  the  Rjed- 
Sea,  which,  though  lefs,  was  not  inooniider* 
able'. 

Roch 

■  I  Kings  ro.  22,  2  CKron.  9.  21.  *  P.  71* 

•  Even  our  own  Ihips  meet  Jbmetknes  with  great  ddavs. 
In  p.  106,  107,  he  tells  us,  the  gieat  Jiidda  annvtl  Aip 
fails  in  the  proper  month,  and  in  "fpUowinff  the  track 
**  which  we  have  gone,  as  near  as  poflitle,  flie  is  gencrallv 
**  fiftjr  days,  or  two  months,  on  her  voyage  to  Siiex;  suid, 
**  as  It  has  happened  this  year,  from  fome  accident  or  other, 
*'  (he  fometimes  gets  no  farther  than  Tor*  To  fail  in  the 
**  performance  of  fo  ihort  a  voyage,  in  the  moft  fiivourable 
«  fcafon  of  the  year,  would  U  art  incxplical^Ic  circum* 

*«  ftancc 
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Rocks  have  been,  anciently  and  of  Ute, 
made  ufe  of  as  places  of  refuge  on  the  land  by 
the  people  of  the  Eaft ;  but  they  are  not,  per- 
haps, looked  upon  in  that  light  at  fea.  It 
feems,  however,  that  it  is  cuftomary  there  to 
faAeti  their  veflcls  to  f<Mne  of  the  rocks,  tliat 
are  fpread  like  a  net'  all  over  the  Arabian 
coaft.  For  want  of  anchoring  ground,  we 
are  informed,  they  fafleri  to  foch  rocks 
there  as  are  proper  for  their  purpofe :  **  As 
•*  th*  boat  approaches  the  reef,  one  of  the 
**  crew  jumps  from  the  forecaftle,  with  an 
•*  \\oo\i  in  each  hand,  and,  diving  under  the 
**  feef,  f2A&\%  the  hooks  to  the  r&cks^  which 
**  arc  rencfered  porous  by  the  water.  The 
"  boat  rides  here  in  fmoodi  water,  with  her 
**  fides  alnttoft  touching  the  tDcks*/'  And 
fometimes,  when  the  wind  blew  very  ftrong/ 
their  Arabs  made  their  boat  faft  with  another 
rope,  by  a  turn  round  a  pointed  fock-^. 

^  ftance  to  %  mariner  unacquainted  with  the  navigation  of 
**  this  extraordinary  coaft.  To  us  who  are  no  ftrangers  to 
"  tlic  Courie,  the  wonder  iSj  how  a  vcfiei  of  her  great 
^<  burden,  and  unwieldy  ftrudurc^  can  svcconplifli  tte 
^  paflage  at  all/* 

'  T.  89.  »  P.  71,  «  P.  S5. 
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Observation    CXCIV. 

WHEN  the  prophet  defcribes  the  Ifrael^ 
ites  as  bemg  carried  to  Jeruialem>  by 
the  Gentile  nations^  as  aH  offering  was  carried 
thither  in  a  c^iean  veffer:  fpme  hjlve  under* 
flood  it  to  mean  with  fongs  *| .  and  others 
underftand  it  of  pomp  and  joy  in  general ; 
though  there  naay  be  cleanlinefs  without  either 
fongs  or  a)agnificence«  •  Commentators  too 
fuppofe  that  the  veiTel  in  which  an  oblation 
was  wont  to  be  carried,  was  well  cleaned  be- 
fore it  was  applied  to  that  ufe  \  But  all  this» 
put  together,  exprefs  imperfedlly,  I  apprehend, 
the  thought  of  the  prophet. 

I .  Very  different  things  were  fent  as  facred 
prefents  to  the  houfe  of  God :  we  have  an  in- 
ftance  of  this  in  the  hiftory  of  King  Saul: 
**  Then  (halt  thou  go  on  forward  from  thence, 
•*  and  thou  (halt  come  to  the  plain  of  Tabor, 
'*  and  there  fliall  meet  thee  three  men  going 
**  op  to  God  to  Beth-el,  one  carrying  three 
**  kids,  and  another  carrpng  three  loaves  of 

•  If.  bp,  20.  •  The  Scptuagint.  »  Vide 

P(^  Syn.  in  loc. 

"  bread. 
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*'  bread,   and  another  canying  a  bottle  of 
*^  wine,"  I  Sam.  X,  3.     The  word  minchah, 
ufed  in  the  original,  and  tranflated  here  offer- 
ing, and*  which  feems  commonly  to  be  ufed 
for  offerings  of  the  bread  h^niy  might  be  applied 
to  all  thefe  things  :  for,  as  in  fecular  matters, 
it  ftands  for  prefents  of  any  kind  —  cattle^ 
Gen.  xxxii.  13,  &c ;  balrriy  honey ^Jpices^  myrrh ^ 
pijiacbio  nuts^  and  almonds y  Gen.  xliii.  1 1 ;   fo 
it  expreffes  live-'offerings  to  God,  as  well  as 
tnanimate. ohhtiqns,  as  is  evident  from  a  paiTage 
in  Malachi,   (ch.  i.  13,  14,)    "Ye  brought 
"  that  which  was  torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the 
^^  Jicki  thus. ye  brought  an  offering"  (min- 
chah) :  "  Should  I  accept  this  of  your  hands  ? 
**  faith  the  Lord.    But  curfed  be  the  deceiver, 
*'  which  hath  in  \i\%fiock  a  male,  and  voweth 
**  and  facrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt 
"  thing." 

2*  It  is  believed  that  fuch  things  were  car- 
ried to  the  houie  of  God  with  great  pomp,  and 
therefore  undoubtedly  in  very  clean  veffels\  if 
any  of  them  were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  make 
f«jch  an  affiflance  neceflary,  or  agreeable.  The 
paffage  of  Ifaiah,  I  juft  now  quoted,  fhows, 
that  when  they  went  to  the  houfe  of  God,  on 
more  folemn  occafions,  it  was  with  the  pomp 
of  mufic  playing  before  them,  **  Ye  fhall 
**  have  a  fong,  as  in  the  night  when  a  holy 

'  So  the  word  in  this  paflage  tranflated  clean,  fignifies 
magnificence,  or  glory,  in  Pf.  89.  44,  and  is  accordingly 
fo  tranflated  in  our  verfiQn  of  that  pailage. 

Vol.  IV,  B  b  y  lolemnity 
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'*  folcmnity  is  kept,  and  gladnefs  of  heart,  as 
*'  when , one  goeth  i£7/^  ^ //]^^  to  come  into 
**  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  Mighty 
"  One  of  Ifrael." 

When  the  firft  fruits  were  carried  to  the 
Sandiiary,  according  to  the  Jewifli  writers, 
an  ox  went  before  them  with  gilded  horns,  and 
an  olive  crown  upon  his  head^y  and  ^^^  pipe 
played  before  them^  until  they  approached  near 
to  Jerufalem.  When  they  came  to  Jerufalem^ 
they  crowned  their  firjl  fruits ^  (that  isy  they 
expofcd  them  to  Jight  in  as  much  glory  as  they 
could,  Lightfoot  fays,)  and  the  chief  ojicers  of 
the  Temple  went  out  to  meet  them  *• 

It  isr  natural  to  fuppofe  fomething  of  this 
pomp  attended  their  voluntary  oblations^ :  cer- 
tainly cleanlinefsy  eflential  to  Levitical  pomp, 
though  the  loweft  part  of  it. 

And  I  fhould  fuppofe  the  bafkets,  or  their 
veffels,  in  which  loaves  of  bread,  cakes,  and 
other  things  were  carried,  were  not  merely 
carefully  cleaned,  but  that  they  were  generally^ 
if  not  always,  new.  This  would  appear  moft 
refpeftful ;  and  be  thought  moft  efFcdhial  for 
guarding  againft  impurity  and  defilement. 
The  Eaftern  people  feem  to  have  made  newnefs 
an  important  quality,  where  they  would  ex- 

*  The  heathens  adorned  their  facrificcs  in  .fomething  of 
the  fame  manner,  according  to  Acls  14.  13. 

*  Lightfoot,  vol.  2,  p.  307. 

*  The  cattle  might  be  adorned  witli  garlands,  if  .their 
horns  were  not  gilded. 

prcfs 
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prefs  refped,  as  well  as  where  purity  Is  parti- 
cularly required. 

,  I  have  frequently  remarked  this  in  the  ac- 
counts given  by  travellers  of  the  people  of  the 
Eail  '•  Moft  probably  then  the  Jewifh  peo- 
ple carried  their  facred  prefents  in  new  veffels  : 
however,  freedom  from  pollution  was  the  main 
thing  about  which  they  were  concerned. 

3,  The  application  of  blood  to  fuch  veffels 
muft  have  been  efteemed,  in  particular,  very 
polluting  :  "  Do  ye  abide  without  the  camp," 
(aid  Mofes  to  Ifrael,  "  feven  days  :  whofoever 
•*  hath  killed  any  perfon,  and  whofoever  hath 
**  touched  any  flaiuy  purify  both  yourfelves  and 
**  your  captives,  on  the  third  day,  and  on 
**  the  feventh  day.  And  purify  all  your  rai- 
*'  ment\" 

But  in  fuch  long  journies  as  are  fuppofed  in 
this  paffage,  when  Ifrael  fliould  be  brought 
from  among  the  nations  to  their  own  land, 
they  might  be  obliged  to  jhed  blood  in  their 
own  defence.  This  is  fuppofed  in  that  paffage 
of  the  book  of  Ezra,  in  which  Ezra  faiths 
fpeaking  of  his  taking  much  fuch  a  journey 
as  Ifaiah  refers  to,  (coming  up  from  Babylon 
to  Jerufalem,  in  confequence  of  a  Perfian 
prince's  favouring  the  return  of  the  Jews,  of 
thofe  times,  into  the  country  of  their  fore- 
fathers,) "  I  was  alhamed  to  require  of  the 
**  king  a  band  of  foldiers  and  horfemen,  to 

■  They  generally  have  new  clothes  for  the  celebration 
of  their  religious  feftivals.  *  Numb;  31.  19,  20. 

B  b  2  ''  help 
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**  help  us  againft  the  enemy  in  the  way:  be- 
"  caufc  we  nad  fpoken  unto  the  king,  faying, 
**  The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  for 
^*  good,  that  feek  him,  but  his  power  and  his 
^'  wrath  is  againft  all  them  that  forfake  him." 
Ezra  viii.  22. 

The  carrying  then  of  Ifrael  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  as  oblations  were  wont  to  be 
carried  to  the  Temple  in  a  clean  (in  an  un- 
polluted) veffel,  feems  to  intimate,  that  they 
fhould  meet  with  no  enemies  to  oppofe  their 
pafTage  thither,  and  occafion  the  (hedding  of 
blood.  That  feems  to  be  xht principal  tYiOu^t-, 
though,  very  probably,  the  ideas  of  magnifi- 
cence and  joy  might  be  united  with  that  of 
peace. 

The  Mohammedan  pilgrims  to  Mecca  have, 
in  our  times,  foldiers  to  guard  them  in  their 
journey,  and  are  themfelves  commonly  armed; 
yet,  notwithftanding,  are  fometimes  fet  upon, 
pillaged,  and  abufed,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
on  the  account  of  mifunderftandings  with  the 
Bedouin  Arabs'.  He  mentions  feveral  late 
inftances,  but  fays  nothing,  in  that  paflage, 
of  the  Arabs  Jlaughtering^  lately,  many  of 
the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  their  military  pro- 
tedlors,  which  yet  it  feems  was  the  fad:.  But 
no  bloodfhed,  according  to  the  prophet,  was 
to  attend  the  bringing  Ifrael  back  to  the  holy 
city :  neither  of  thofe  returning  Jews,  nor  of 
their  condudlors,  nor  of  any  enemies  that  ihould 

■  Niebuhr,  Defcript.  deT Arabic,  p.  330,  331. 

oppofe 
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oppofc  their  paiTage.  They  were  to  be  pre- 
fented  an  unpolluted  offering  to  God. 

That  the  Mecca  pilgrims  were  not  many 
years  fince  flaughtered  in  confiderable  num- 
bers, as  well  as  robbed,  appears  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott  * :  •"  Conftan- 
**  tinople,  at  the  fame  time,  received  intelli- 
**  gence,  that  the  admiral's  fhip,  while  the 
**  officers  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
**  were  on  fhore,  had  been  feized  on,  and 
*^  carried  into  Malta,  by  the  flaves  who  were 
**  on  board;  and  that  the  caravan,  notwith- 
**  ftanding  it  was  efcorted  by  the  pacha,  with 
*'  foldiers  and  artillery,  had  been  attacked 
**  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Arabs  of  the  defert. 
**  By  thefe  two  cataflrophes,  the  fuperflition 
**  and  vanity  of  the  nation  were  hurt  at  the 
*'  fame  time/'  They  were  on  the  way  from 
Mecca  to  Damafcus,  and  it  was  faid,  in  the 
papers  of  that  time,  that  the  pilgrims  were 
50  or  60,000  in  number.  Their  perifhing  in 
fuch  numbers,  in  fo  facrcd  a  journey,  muft 
certainly  have  hurt  their  fuperftition ;  and 
their  vanity,  as  efFed:cd  by  the  defpifed  and  in- 
jured  Arabs. 

A  violent  commotion,  the  Baron  tells  us, 
was  apprehended,  but  prevented  by  the  artful 
management  of  the  vizier,  and  "  as  to  the 
'*  unhappy  pilgrims  of  the  caravan,  they  were 
"  looked  upon  as  fo  many  martyrs^ J'  It  is 
evident  then  from  this  writer,  who  lived  long 

■  Vol.  I,  part  I,  p.  127.  *  P.  130. 

B  b  3  in 
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in  Turkey,  that  they  were  not  only  plundered^ 
but  very  many  of  th/trnjlaughtered.  The  time 
when  Conftantinople  was  thus  filled  with  la- 
.  mentation,  and  apprehenfions  of  a  commo- 
tion, from  thefe  events,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Muftapha  III,  who  Suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ofman  in  the  beginning  of 
OSober,  1757. 

Observation    CXCV. 

I  have  taken  notice  of  the  traces  of  rain 
found  in  the  defert  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red- Sea  ^  and  I  would  here  remark,  that  rain 
fometimes  is  found  to  fall  in  that  part  of  the 
defert  which  lies  on  the  Eaftern  fide  of  the 
Red-Sea,  where  Ifrael  wandered  fo  many  years, 
which  circumftance  is  referred  to  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  therefore  claims  fome  attention 
among  the  other  Obfervations  contained  'ixi, 
.  thefe  papers. 

Pitts,  in  his  return  to  iEgypt  from  Mecca, 
which  he  vifited  on  a  religious  account,  found 
rain  in  this  defert.  His  words  are  as  follow- 
cth  * :  "  We  travelled  through  a  certain  val- 
^  **  ley,  which  is  called  by  the  name  oi  Attajh 
"  el  Watty  i.  e.  the  River  of  Fire y  the  vale 
'*  being  fo  exceffively  hot,  that  the  very  water 

in  their   goat-ikins  hath  fometimes  been 

dried  up  with  the  gloomy,  fcorching'heat* 

*  P.  159- 

'   *•  But 


c< 
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But  we  had  the  happinefs  to  pafs  through 
it  when  it  rained^  io  that  the  fervent  heat 
was  much  allayed  thereby ;  which  the  hag-- 
ges '  looked  on  as  a  great  blcjjingy  and  did 
not  a  little  praife  God  for  it." 
This  naturally  reminds  us  of  a  paflage  in 
the  68th  Pfalm,  *'  Thou,  O  God,  didft  fend 
**  a  plentiful  rain,  whereby  thou  didft  con- 
**  firm  thine  inheritance  when  it  was  weary  %" 
fpeaking  of  God's  going  before  his  people 
when  they  came  out  of  ^Egypt,  and  entered 
upon  their  fojourning  in  this  Wildernefs. 

The  Mohammedan  pilgrims  that  were  with 
Pitts,  do  not  feem  to  have  wanted  water  to 
drink,  but  the  fall  of  the  rain,  it  feems,  was 
highly  acceptable  to  them,  on  account  of 
cooling  the  air  in  a  place  where,  from  it*s 
fituation,  it  was  frequently  wont  to  be  ex- 
tremely hot. 

One  of  the  firft  things  that  occurs,  to  a 
thinking  mind,  upon  reading  tliis  paflage  of 
the  Pfalmift,  is,  an  enquiry  whether  this  rain 
was.  miraculous,  or  a  common  exertion  of  the 
power  of  the  God  of  nature,  though  under 
the  diredlion  of  a  gracious  providence.  It 
feems  now,  from  this  account  of  Mr.  Pitts, 
to  have  been  the  laft,  and  not  contrary  to  the 
common  courfe  of  things  in  that  Wildernefs. 

The*  time  of  year  when  Pitts  paffed  through 
this  defert  is  not  exaftly  known.  In  his  youth 
he  was*  taken  by  the  Algerincs,  and  his  having, 

■  Pilgrims.  •  Vcrfc  9. 

B  b  4  in 
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in  confequence,  forgotten  our  way  of  comput- 
ing time,  muft  be  admitted  as  a  juft  apology 
for  his  omitting  dates.  It  is  however  certain 
that  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  pro- 
bably fome  time  in  December ". 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  merciful  fhower 
in  the  books  of  Mofes,  fo  far  as  I  remember; 
but  as  we  are  told  in  the  Pfalm,  immedi- 
ately after,  of  the  fleeing  of  kings,  if  the  cir- 
cumftances  referred  to  here  are  ranged  in  exa6t 
order,  it  muft  have  been  before  the  Amale- 
kites  fet  upon  Ifrael  in  Rephidim ;  but  there 
can  be  no  dependence  upon  that,  efpecially  as 
mention  is  made  of  Sinai  in  a  preceding  verfe, 
and  in  the  outfet  of  the  defcription  of  God's 
marching  befdre  his  people  through  the  Wil- 
derhefs. 


Observation    CXCVI. 

It  was  foon  found  to  be  advantageous,  in 
point  of  eafe  and  healthfulnefs  both,  to  have 

■  It  fhould  feem,  by  circumftances,  he  was  at  Mecca  in 
the  year  1685  or  1686,  and  confequently  it  will  be  found 
by  calculation,  and  an  attention  to  various  circumftances, 
that  he  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo,  along  with  the  caravan  of 
pilgrims,  in  their  return,  about  the  cloTe  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  our  reckoning.  In  their  month  of  Ramadan  he  found 
a  very  confiderable  Ihower  of  rai»  fell  at  Mecca,  which 
muft  therefore  probably  have  been  fome  time  in  Augujf ; 
which  earlincfs  of  the  rain,  in  that  country,  and  it's  quan- 
tity, deferves  a  good  deal  of  notice.  His  i^ccount  of  this 
ram  is  in  p.  83  and  127. 

a  carpet^ 
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a  carpet y  or  fome  foft  and  rather  thick  cloth, 
fpread  upon  the  ground  on  which  perfons  fat 
who  dwelt  in  tents,  which  we  find  in  after 
times  were  made  ufe  of  too  by  the  inhabitants 
of  boufes. 

How  foon  this  began  to  be  pra6lifed  it  is 
impoflible  to  fay,  but  it  is  proved  to  have  been 
in  ufe,  even  in  their  temples^  as  early  at  leaft 
as  the  days  of  Amos,  as  appears  by  a  paflage 
in  that  prophet :  "  They  lay  themfelves  down 
^*  upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge,  by  every  al-  ~ 
**  tar '."  I  would  make  fome  remarks  on  this 
paflage. 

It  appears,  in  the  firft  place,  that  when 
they  held  their  idolatrous  feafts,  in  the  tem- 
.pies  dedicated  to  the  gods  worihipped  by  the 
lieathens  of  thofe  countries,  they  fat  upon  the 
ground.  Next,  that  they  fat  not  on  the  bare 
earth,  or  marble  pavement  of  thofe  temples, 
they  had  fomething  foft  and  dry,  perhajis 
warm,  fpread  under  them.  Thirdly,  That  thefe 
things  were  not  part  of  the  furniture  of  fuch 
places,  they  were  brought  occafionally  by  the 
worlhippers  themfelves,  for  they  were  tnings 
taken  for  a  pledge  by  thefe  worihippers  that 
the  prophet  fpeaks  of.  Farther,  when  they 
are  called  clothes,  I  would  obferve,  it  is  by 
no  means  neceflary  to  fuppofe  the  word  meant 
dreflTes  worn  in  the  day,  or  defigned  for  that 
purpofe;  it  appears,  from  i  Kings  i.  i,  that 
the  word  may  mean  the  coverings  of  the  body 

'  Amos  2.  8. 

for 
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for  the  nighty  as  well  as  thofe  for  the  day  \ 
Laftly,  That  the  coverings  of  their  beds  were 
cither  carpets j  or  what  might  with  fufficient 
commodioufnefs  be  ufed  as  fuch. 

When  it  was  darky  fays  Dr.  Chandler  %  three 
coverlets y  richly  embroidered y  were  taken  Jrom  a 
prefs  in  the  room  which  we  occupied y  and  deliver^ 
edy  one  to  each  of  us ;  the  carpet  or  fophay  and 
a  cufiiony  fervingy  with  this  addition y  injiead  of 
a  bed. 

After  this  confirmation  of  the  laft  particu- 
lar, I  would  go  on,  and  next  obferve,  that 
fuch  carpets,  or  embroidered  coverlets,  v^  ould 
be  neither  an  improper  pledge  for  money  bor- 
rowed, or  difgrace  the  pomp  of  an  heathen 
temple '. 

So  then  it  is  fufficiently  plain,  that  in  the 
days  oi Amos  carpets  were  made  ufe  of;  that 
they  fat  upon  them  when  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  that  when  they  feafted  in  the  moft  magni- 
ficent and  folemn  manner.  It  doth  not  how- 
ever follow,  that  this  mode  of  fitting  at  taking 
their  repafts  has  prevailed  among  the  Eailcrn 

■  "  Now  King  David  was  old,  and  ftricken  in  years ; 
"  and  they  covered  him  with  clothes^  but  he  gat  no  heat." 
— So,  in  our  language,  we  talk  oi  hed-clothes^  as  well  as 
clothes  worn  in  the  day-time. 

*  Travels  in  Afia  Minor,  towards  the  beginning. 

^  That  their  bed-coverings  were  wont  to  be  pledged, 
not  unfrequently,  in  thofe  early  times,  appears  frdm  ExoJ. 
22.  26,  27,  "  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment 
*'  to  pledge,  thou  ftialt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  fun 
**  goeth  down.  For  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  is  his 
"  raiment  for  his  (kin :  wherein  fliall  he  fleep  ? " 

Jews 
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^  Jews  frorti  the  age  in  which  we  live,  without 
variation,  up  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
and  from  thence  to  the  remoteft  generations. 
As  the  names  of  places  were  many  of  thefli 
changed,  according  to  an  obfervation  of  Mr, 
Maundreir,  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
when  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  concerned 
in  Syria,  bat  never  took  with  the  natives,  the 
places  reaffuming  their  fifft  Oriental  names, 
which  continue  to  this  day ;  fo  it  might  very 
poflibly  be  as  to  fome  cuftoms  :  thus  it  fhould 
feem,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  they  fat 
not  with  their  legs  crofled  under  them  as  now, 
at  the  facred  Pafchal  fcaft  which  he  celebrated 
with  his  difciples,  but  reclined  after  the  Roman 
manner,  and  confequently,  in  all  probability, 
on  carpets  laid  upon  low  couches. 

With  Roman  cuftoms  fixed  in  their  minds, 
our  tranflators  alfo  ufe  the  term  lay  dowrthcrc, 
("  they  lay  themfelves  down  on  clothes  laid 
•*  to  pledge,*')  which  the  Hebrew  word  doth 
not  determinately  fignify.  The  fame  objec- 
tion, I  doubt,  may  be  made  to  the  word 
Jiretchj  which  has  been  ufed  in  a  late  verfion ; 
for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  learned 
Bifhop  of  Waterford;  Stretching  themfelves 
leads  us,  I  fhould  think,  to  the  Roman  atti- 
tude in  their  facred  feafts  ;  but  placing  them- 
felves on  thofe  carpets,  in  the  manner  ufed  at 
that  time  in  that  country,  when  people  partook 
of  an  idolatrous  feaft,  is  indifputably  what  is, 

'  P.S4- 

in 
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in  the  general,  meant.  As  to  the  precife  at- 
titude, the  word  fignifies  the  fpreading  out  a 
tent,  (Gen,  xxxiii.  19,)  which  much  better 
anfwers  a  man's  being  placed  in  the  prcfent 
Eaftern  way,  than  the  lying  along  according 
to  the  Roman  mode,  which  would  be  much 
more  exactly  refembled  by  a  tent  juft  taken 
down,  and  laid  along  upon  the  ground,  pre- 
vious to  it's  removal,  than  the  fetting  one  up. 

Before  this  paflage  is  totally  difmifled,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  confider,  why  the 
circumftance  of  being  clothes  that  were  taken 
to  pledge  is  mentioned  here.  Attending  an 
idolatrous  feaft  muft  have  been  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  thefe  Ifraelites  j  but  of  what  confe- 
quence  was  it  to  remark,  that  fome  of  them 
feated  themfelves  on  carpets  that  had  been  put 
into  their  hands  by  way  of  pledge  ?  It  may  be 
anfwered :  that  it  might  be  galling  to  thofe 
that  had  been  obliged  to  pledge  thefe  valuable 
pieces  of  furniture  fecretly,  to  have  them  thus 
publicly  expofed.3  that  it  may  infinuate  that 
tiicfe  idolatrous  zealots  detained  them,  when 
tliey  ought  to  have  been  reftored ' ;  and  that 
tlicy  fubjedled  them  to  be  injured,  in  the  tumult 
of  an  extravagimt  and  riotous  banquet  in  an 
heathen  temple ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
they  might  belong  to  fome  of  their  country- 
men who  abhorred  thofe  idols,  and  might 
confider  them  as  difhonoured,  and  even  dread- 
fully polluted,  by  being  fo  employed. 

•  Ezek.  18.  7,  12,  16,  ch.  33.  15. 

With 
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With  refpedt  to  the  laft  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  but  ooe,  (the  being  injured  in  extra- 
vagant and  riotous  banquetting,)  I  would  re- 
mark^ that  they  are  wont,  in  their  common 
repafts,  to  take  great  care  that  their  carpets 
are  not  foiled,  by  fpreading  fomething  over 
them '  5  but  in  public  folemnities  they  afFed: 
great  carelefTnefs  about  them,  as  a  mark  of 
their  refpeft  and  profound  regard.  Thus  de 
la  Valle,  defcribing  the  reception  the  Arme- 
nians of  Ifpahan  gave  the  king  of  Perfia,  in 
one  of  their  beft  houfes,  when  he  had  a  mind 
to  attend  at  the  celebration  of  their  Epiphany ^ 
fays,  after  the  ceremonies  were  over,  he  was 
conduded  to  the  houfe  of  Chogia  Sefer,  a  little 
before  deceafed,  where  his  three  fons  and  his 
brother  had  prepared  every  thing  for  his  re- 
ception :  "  All  the  floor  of  the  houfe,  and 
"  all  the  walks  of  the  garden,  fro;n  the  gate 
**  next  the  ftreet  to  the  moft  remote  apart- 
**  ments,  were  covered  with  carpets  of  broca- 
**  tel,  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  other  precious 
*'  manufactures,  which  were^or  the  moji  part 
*'  fpoiledj  by  being  trampled  upon  by  the  feet 
**  of  thofe  that  had  been  abroad  in  the  rain, 
"  and  their  fhocs  very  dirty:  their  cuftom 
"  being  not  to  put  them  otF  at  entering  into 
"  an  houfe,  but  only  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
"  ments,  and  the  places  where  they  would  fit 
^'  down\" 


■  Ruflell's  Defcript.  of  Aleppo,  p,  105. 
*  Tome  5,  p.  45. 


At 
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At  the  fame  time  that  the  prophet  com- 
plainSy  that  they  fixed  themfelves  in  their  ido- 
latrous repafts  on  the  clothes  they  had  taken 
to  pledge,  he  adds,  according  to  our  verfion, 
**  And  they  drink  the  wine  of  the  condemned 
**  in  the  houfe  of  their  God."  Perhaps  it 
*  may  not  be  amifs,  a  little  to  confidcr  that 
claufb  too  before  I  finiih  this  paper. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  wine  was  ufed  in 
the  facred  feafts  of  the  heathen  :  if  it  were  at 
all  doubted.  Judges  ix.  27.  might  be  alledged 
as  a  proof  of  it :  "  They  went  out  into  the 
**  fields,  and  gathered  their  vineyards,  and 
•*  trod  the  grapes,  and  made  merry,  and  went 
"  into  the  houfe  of  their  God,-  and  did  cat 
**  and  'drinky  and  curfed  Abimelech,"  i.  e. 
cxprefled  their  malevolence  towards  him  in 
the  fongs  they  fung,  on  that  occafion,  in  the 
temple. 

But  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  who  arc 
meant  by  the  term  tranflated  the  condemned. 
Now,  if  the  one  claufe  of  the  prophet  accu-- 
rately  anfwers  the  other,  it  fhould  feem  to 
mean  thofe  whofe  vineyards  were  feized  by 
thefe  idolaters,  that  had  made  ufurious ^contra^s 
with  their  poor  brethren. 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  the  pro- 
phets, in  their  complaints  againft  Ifrael,  than 
the  joining  together  the  detaining  of  pledges 
and  ufury.  Ezek.  xviii.  8,  13,  17.  are  proofs 
of  it.  When  they  lent  on  ufury,  on  failure 
of  complying  with  their  exorbitant  demands, 
they  were  wont  to  feize  on  the  lands  and  vine-- 
4  yards 
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yards  of  thofe  that  were  indebted  to  them. 
Neh.  V.  is  a  proof  of  this.  The  fame  chap- 
ter fhows  this  courfe  of  procedure  was  efteem- 
ed,  by  the  virtuous  Jews,  extremely  cruel  and 
oppreffive,  and  is,  I  imagine,  what  Amos  in- 
veighs againft  here — the  drinking  in  their 
idolatrous  temples  the  produce  of  thofe  vine- 
yards they  had  feized  upon,  and  kept  in  their 
hands,  becaufe  their  ufurious  demands  were 
not  complied  with  :  the  original  word,  which 
lignifies  mulSiedy  may  well  be  underftood,  I 
think,  after  this  manner,  as  it  means  not  only 
paying  a  penalty  fixed  by  law,  but  being  op- 
prefled  with  an  arbitrary  exad:ion  \ 

"  The  wine  of  the  condemnedy'  I  ihould 
think  rather  an  unhappy  tranflation,  as  it 
leads  the  imagination,  to  think  of  fuch  an  ido- 
latrous feaft  as  Ahab  might  have  held-  with 
his  lords,  after  having  got  poffeffion  of  the 
^vineyard  of  Nabothy  unjuftly  condemned  to 
death  :  a  crime  too  atrocious,  to  be  paired  with 
the  detaining  and  making  ufe  of  valuable  car- 
pets left  as  a  pledge  in  their  hands.  The 
rendering  it  '*  the  wine  of  men  punifhed  by 
unjujl fines  *,"  leads  us  to  think  of  the  injuftice 
of  courts  of  judicature,  inftead  of  the  oppref- 
fions  of  common  life,  to  which  the  other 
claufe  refers  :  not  to  fay  that  pecuniary  muldls 
were  to  be  given  to  the  injured,  and  if  feized 

*  Which  appears  from  the  ufe  of  the  word,  2  Kings  23. 
53,  and  2  Chron.  36.  3. 

*  See  the  Biihop  of  Waterford's  Tranfl.  of  the  Minor 
Prophets. 

upon 
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upon  by  the  judge  \  their  being  made  ufc  of 
for  an  idolatrous  purpofe  would  not  eafily  ap- 
pear, if  they  really  were  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe ;  while  the  drinking  wine  in  a  temple, 
by  thofe  who  oppreffively  held  the  vineyards 
of  other  people  in  their  hands,  and  ufed  the 
wine  produced  by  them  for  their  drinking  on 
all  occafions,  and  confequently  when  they 
drank  their  own  wine  in  an  idolatrous  tem- 
*  pie,  was  apparent  to  every  eye. 

Elpecially  if  it  was  the  new  wine  produced 
by  thefe  vineyards,  which  feems  to  have  been 
tne  cafe  when  the  men  of  Shechem  went  into 
an  heathen  temple,  and  eat,  and  drank,  and 
curled  Abimelech,  according  to  a  pafTage  juft 
now  cited  from  the  book  of  Judges,  So  Dr. 
Chandler,  in  his  travels  in  the  LeiTer  Afia, 
could  only  obtain  a  few  boiled  eggSyfome  grapes 
and  bready  in  one  village ;  while  another  fur- 
nished them  with  a  diih  of  boiled  wheat ,  fome 
tnuji  of  wine,  with  honey,  but  in  a  very  fmall 
quantity  *. 


Observation    CXCVII. 

Much  of  the  dijlinguijhing  fpirit  of  a  paf- 
fage  of  St.'  Peter  is,  I  think,  loft,  when  it 
is  underftood  as  defcriptive  of  the  immoralities 
of  common  life ;  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered, 

■  As  is  now  frequently  done,  very  unrightcoufly,  in  die 

I  fliould 
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I  fhould  apprehend,  as  giving  an  account  of 
the  polluted  nature  of  what  the  heathens  called 
facred  tranfaditions. 

The  words  of  St.  Peter  are,  **  For  the 
**  time  jpaft  of  our  life  may  fuffice  us  to  have 
**  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles^  when  we 
"  walked  in  lafcrvioujhefs^  lujis^  excefs  ofwine^  . 
**  revellings^  banquetingSy  and  abominable  ido- 
**  latries."     i  Ep.  iv.  3. 

Commentators  have  not  been  exadl  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  one  Jpecies  of  Jinfulnefs  from  an- 
other here,  which  yet  muft  be  highly  requi- 
iite,  when  the  faults  oi  common  life  are  fuppofed 
to  be  intended  5  nor  do  they  feem  to  under- 
ftand  the  paffage  as  having  any  reference  to 
Gentile  wor^ip^  except  the  laft  claufe,  "  abo* 
*'  minable  idolatries/'  Whereas  I  (hould  fup- 
pofe,  the  five  particulars  are  intended  to  point 
out  thofe  circumftances  that  made  their  ido- 
latries /»d?r^  ejpecially  abominable.  All  idolatry 
is  reprefented  as  undoubtedly  wrong,  "  Thou 
**  malt  worfhip  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
**  only  fhalt  thou  ferve,"  Matt.  iv.  10 ;  but 
fetting  afide  the  confideration  of  it's  being  . 
wrong  in  it's  own  nature,  it  might  have  been 
conducted,  as  to  it's  circiimftances,  agreeably 
enough — it  might  have  been  modeft  and  fo- 
lemn.  It  feems  to  be  the  impropriety  of  the 
circumftances  attending  their  idolatries,  which 
the  apoftle  points  out  by  the  word  tranflated 
abominable^  which  word  in  the  original,  or  a 
kindred  term,  is  elfewhere  tranflated  unlaw^ 

Vol.  IV.  Co  ful. 
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lul  \  and  means  what  is  abhorrent  from  aU 
fropriety  and  becomingnefi^  fuppofing  the  ador- 
ing the  idol  was  in  itfelf  innocent. 

If  we  fhould  next  fet  ourfelves  to  confider 
what  is  precifely  meant  by  the  words  here 
ufed)  and  which  made  their  idolatries  fo  de- 
teftable,  independently  of  the  evil  of  worihip- 
ing  the  creature  inftead  of  the  Creator,  I  fhould 
fuppofe  the  firft  means  lewd  pradtices^  the  fe- 
cond  irritation  of  their  voluptuous  defiix:s,  the 
next  buffoonery,  the  two  laft  riotous  and  ex- 
cefSve  eating  and  drinking,  which  made  their 
idolatries,  which  were  odberwife  wrong,  ftill 
more  deteftable. 

Th^  third  word  I  would  more  particularly 
endeavour  to  illuftrate :  it  is  0/v(xpxuy/«,  tranf- 
lated  in  odr  verfion  excefs  of  wine y  but  fhould 
feeem  to  mean  buffoonery  through  drinking  too 
much  wine,  if  the  words  C^Auco  and  (pxu^w,  from 
whence  part  of  that  compound  word  is  derived, 
fignify  to  trifle,  to  play  the  buffoon,  as  lexico- 
graphers tell  us  they  do.  All  worfhip,  and  the 
conducing  all  matters  fuppofed  to  be  iacred, 
ihould  be  tvithfolemnity. 

To  illuftrate  tliis,  I  would  here  prefent  my 
reader  with  a  pafTage  of  Maillet,  who,  after 
telling  us  that  many  traces  of  ancient  heathen* 
ifm  remain  in  ^gypt,  goes  on  to  take  notice 
of  the  ridiculoujnefs  of  ibme  of  their  pfclcht 
managements  derived  from  that  fource.  "  You 


A<fts  10.  28. 
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•*  can  hardly  imagine,  fir,  how  many  traces  of 
"  this  ancient  religion  are  ftill  met  with  ia 
"  iEgypt,  which  have  fubfifted  there  for  fo 
*•  many  ages.  In  fad:,  without  fpeaking  of 
*'  their  paffion  for  pilgrimages,  which  not- 
**  withftanding  it's  having  changed  it's  ob* 
**  jed:,  is  neverthelefs  the  fame ;  the  modern 
•*  -Egyptians  have  ftill  the  fame  tafte  for 
"  procejfions,  that  was  remarked  in,  their  an- 
*^  ceftors.  There  is  perhaps  no  country  v\ 
**  the  world,  where  they  are  more  frequent 
"  than  here.  All  the  diiference  tliat  I  find 
"  in  the  matter  is,  that  the  ancients  pradifed 
•*  them  in  honour  of  their  idols.,  and  that  the 
**  ^Egyptians  of  our  days  perform  them  in 
•^  honour  of  their  fantons,  or  faints,  who  are 
**  not  much  better.,  As  to  what  remains, 
**  there  is  no  regularity  in  thefe  ceremonies, 
"  neither  in  their  way  of  walking,  or  in 
**  their  veftments.  .  Every  one  dreffes  him- 
*'  felf  as  he  likes  ^  but  thofe  that  are  in  the 
moji  grotefque,  and  moji  ridicukus  habits y  are 
always  moft  efteenaed.  Some  dance ;  othero 
caper ;  fome  fhout ;  in  one  word,  the  great 
point  is  who  Jljall  commit  moji  follies  in  thefe 
**  extravagant  mafquerades.  ^he  more  they  dg^ 
•*  the  more  they  believe  themf elves  poffejfcd  by 
\'  the  f^irit  of  their  prophet  \"" 

If  this  is  a  copy  of  the  old  heatheni/h  pro- 
ceflions  in  honour  of  their  idols,  I  think  we  may 
fafely  admit  it, to  be  a  very  exad  explanatioa 

•  Lett.  10,  p.  59, 60. 

C  c  z  of 
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of  the  Oivo(pxvyixi  of  St.  Peter,  and  which 
made  their  idolatries,  which  were  wrong  in 
themfelves,  fo  much  the  more  abhorrent  from 
all  propriety.  "^ 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thofe  five  things 
mentioned  by  the  apoftle,  and  which  relates 
to  a£ts  of  lewdnefsy  often  attending  heathen 
worfhip,  a  common  Chriftian,  unacquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
may  fee  what  St.  Peter  meant,  by  reading  a 
pafiage  in  the  Apocrypha  :  "  To  pollute  alfb 
the  temple  in  Jerufalem,  and  to  call  it  the 
temple  of  yupiter  Olympius  *,  and  that  in 
Garizim,  of  Jupiter  the  defender  ofjlrangers, 
as  they  did  defire  that  dwelt  in  the  place. 
The  coming  in  of  this  mifchief  was  fore 
and  grievous  to  the  people :  for  the  temple 
*'  was  filled  with  riot  and  revelling,  by  the 
^*  Gentiles,  who  dallied  with  harlots,  and  bad 
«  to  do  with  nvofnen  within  the  circuit  of  the 
*•  holy  places ;  and  befides  that,  brought  in 
•*  things  that  were  not  lawful.  The  altar  alio 
**  was  filled  with  profane  things  which  the 
**  law  forbiddeth."  z  Mace,  vic^2 — 5.  Here 
we  find  obfcene  adtions,  and  even  whoredom, 
praftifed  by  the  Gentiles,  not  diredlly  to  do  dif- 
honour  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah;  but  in  that 
ilruifture  after  it  was  become  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius,  confequently  in  his  fervice. 

The  more- refined  morals  and  devotion  of 
the  Mohammedans  J  will  not  admit  cf  my  pro- 
ducing remains  of  heathenifh  worfhip,  among 
them,  entirely  refetnbling  this  ;  but  as  to  the 

fecond^ 
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fecond,  (fT/9v|ti/a/,)  which  cxprefles  fUch  ma- 
nagements as  tended  to  excite  voluptuous  de^  . 
Jiresy  Maillet  has  given  us  a  curious  account 
of  that  article,  in  the  reprefentation  he  has 
given  of  modern  M^ptian  pilgrimages y  derived 
from  thofe  of  heathen  antiquity. 

**  I  ought  not  to  forget  here  a  lingular 
"  ufage,  which  was   conftantly  pradtifed  in 
"  this  kind  of  voyages  \     In  all  the  places, 
^*  where  feftivals  of  this  kind  were  held,  and 
**  at  which  the  pilgrims  always  arrived  by 
<*  water,  as   they  could   not  otherwife  get 
«^  there  *,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  have  a  mock 
**  fight,  between  thofe  that  wanted  to  di&m- 
<*  bark  and  thofe  of  the  place,  or  at  leaft  of  ^ 
««  the   boat-men    who  had  already   landed. 
«*  On  thofe  oc^aiions  they  wet  one  another 
**  on  the  water's  edge;    they  tumbled  one 
♦*  another  into  the  Nile,  from  whence  they 
*^  came  out  Ibaked  throughly  with  water; 
«*  they  treated  one   another  at    thcfe  times 
«*  with   much   fcurrilous   language ;  'till  at 
^*  length,  after  a   pretty  long   ftruggle,  in 
**  which  the  (hirts  and  drawers  were  torn  in- 
♦*  pieces,  the  laft-comers  were  always  vi<So- 
♦*  rious  over  thofe  that  oppofed  their  landings 
^>  This  pradtice,  obferved  generally  in  all  thofe 
*'  places  in  iEgypt,  where  any  of  thefe  fefti- 
<*  vals  were  celebrated,  was  ytvj  particularly 

'  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  water-pil- 
grimages. 

*  On  account  of  their  being  celebrated  in  the  time  the 
KtU  overflowed. 

C  c  3  •'  io 
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**  in  ufc  at  Canopus^  where  people  went  an- 
*'  niially  to  vifit  a  famous  temple  dedicated 
**  to  Serapis.  Whole  troops  of  failors  were 
'*  to  be  found  there,  who  came  thither  on 
purpofcto  combat  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  and  after  having  obtained  the  vidtory, 
to  make  fome  advantage  of  the  liberality 
of  the  fpedtators.  Hiftorians  affure  us, 
that  of  all  fpc£tacles  which  were  prcfented 
*'  at  this  feftival,  people  were  moil  pleafed 
•*  with  thcfe  fkirmifties.  The  moft  famous 
**  combatants  were  commonly  only  in  draw* 
**  ers  of  filk,  and  without  a  (hirt ;  fo  that  when 
**  they  feized  hold  of  one  another,  they  foo'n 
**  tore  thefe  drawers  in  pieces,  and  became 
**  ftark  naked.  This  fpedlacle  occafioned 
*'  never-ending  fhouts.  In  the  mean  while 
"  thofe  that  were  reduced  to  this  ftate  took 
**  refuge  in  the  water,  while  their  advcrfaries 
•'  made  ufe  of  every  method  to  force  them 
**  out  of  it«  After  long  combating,  they 
•*  without  diftindlion  prefented  themfelves  to 
*'  all  prefent  with  a  bafon  in  their  hands. 
^'  The  women  with  one  hand  put  in  a  piece 
**  of  money,  and  vr^nfuppofed  to  cover  their 
*f  eyes  with  the  other.  The  men,  at  giving- 
^  them  money  with  one  hand,  had  a  right, 
*^  by  cuftom,  to  ftrike  them  with  the  other 
*^  a  fevere  blow  with  a  bull's  pizzle,  which 
"  they  furniflied  themfelves  with  for  this  very 
•*  purpofe.  The  poor  v^retches  oftentimes 
"received  an  hund^ied  ftrokes  to  get  a  few 
"  halfpence,  which  they  thus  dearly  earned. 

"  To 
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"  To  thefe  feftivals  have  fince  fugceedcd 
thofc  of  &idy  Ibrabimy  of  Sidy,  Mamet  the 
**  B^douin^  and  of  many  other  Turkipfantons^ 
**  whofe  tombs  are  ftill  vifited  every  year  with 
*'  the  fame  concourfe  of  people,  and  nearly 
^*  the  fame  ceremonies.  The  oauclle$  of  our 
**  days  are  ufed  inftead  of  the  viSualling 
**  boats  of  ancient  times,  and  now,  as  for- 
*^  merly,  the  dancing  women,  with  the  men 
^'  (that  attend  them),  are  of  the  loweft 
**  clafs  \" 

^  The  men's  expofing  their  nudities  in  thefe 
combats  tended  to  excite  voluptuous  defires 
in  the  women ;  and  if  thefe  managements  arc 
now  kid  afide,  as  he  only  fays,  the  vifits  paid 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Turkifli  faints  are  with 
nearly  the  fame  ceremonies ;  yet  we  are  fure 
the  poftures  of  the  modern  dancing  women, 
of  tne  Eaft,  are  irritating  to  the  laflt  degree 
to  the  paffions  of  the  men,  according  to  the 
complaint  of  many  travellers^  yet  thefe,  it 
feems,  attend  thefe  Turkifli  devotions^  derived 
from  thofe  of  the  ancient  heathens. 

I  am  forry  that  I  have  to  add,  that  if  the 
heathens  of  the  Eaft,  in  the  time  of  St.  Peter, 
were  furprifed  at  finding  that  the  converts 
to  the  Gofpel  would  not  run  to  the  fame  cat- 
cefs  of  riot  that  they  did,  neither  complying 
with  the  eftablifhed  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  countrymen,  or  adopting  new  objefts  of 
veneration,  but  retaining  iimilar  managements 

■  Lett.  2,  p.  81,  82, 
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to  their's,  he  would  have  had  but  little  caule 
for  fuch  a  remark^  had  he  lived  in  our  times  • 
**  Coming  t©  the  church  of  the  holy  fepul- 
*'  chre,"  fays  Maundrell,  fpeaking  of  the  day 
in  which  the  holy  fire  was  expeded  to  appear, 
•*  we  found  it  crowded  with  a  numerous  and 
'^  diftraded  mob,  making  an  hideous  cla- 
**  mour  very  unfit  for  that  facred  place,  and 
•*  better  becoming  J3^ritf;ztf/r  than  Chriftians. 
**  Getting  with  fome  ftruggle  through  this 
.  **  crowd,  we  went  up  into  the  gallery,  on 
•*  that  fide  of  the  church  next  the  Latin 
*•  convent,  whence  we  could  difcern  all  that 
**  paflTed  in  this  religious  frenzy. 

**  They  began  their  diforders,  by  running 
"  round  the  holy  fepulchre  with  all  their 
*^  might  and  fwiftnefs,  crying  out  as  they 
**'  went  Huia^  which  fignifies  this  is  he^  or 
**  this  is  it ;  an  exprelflion  bv  which  they  af- 
**  fert  the  verity  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
"  After  they  had  by  thefe  vertiginous  circu- 
**  lations  and  clamours  turned  their  heads, 
**  and  inflamed  their  madnefs,  they  began  to 
**  ad  the  moft  antick  tricks  and  poftures,  in 
**  a  thoufand  fhapes  of  diftraftion.  Some- 
•*  times  they  dragged  one  another  along  the 
•*  fioor  all  round  the  fepulchre ;  fometimes 
**  they  fet  one  man  upright  on  another*s 
**  fhoulders,  and  in  this  poflure  marched 
*'  round  j  fometimes  they  took  men  with 
*'  their  heels  upward,  and  hurried  them  about 
*'  in  fuch  an  indecent  manner,  as  to  expoje 
•^  their   nudities  ^^    fometimes    they   tumbled 

**  round 
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**  round  the  lepulchre,  after  the  manner  of 
♦*  tumblers  on  the  Jiage.  In  a  word,  nothing 
**  can  be  imagined  more  rude  or  extravagant^ 
♦♦  than  what  was  aiftcd  upon  this  occafion.*' 

He  afterwards  obferves,  that  when  the 
glimmering  of  the  holy  fire  was  fceji  through 
fome  chinks  of  the  door  of  the  fcpulchrc, 
^*  certainly  Bedlam  it/elf  never  faw  fuch  aa 
*'  unruly  tranfport,  as  was  produced  in  the 
•'  mob  2Lt  this  fight  \'' 

Such  mad  pranks  would  have  been  called 
by  St,  Peter  0/vo$xuy«a/,  (adtions  like  thofe 
done  by  men  diftradled  by  cxcefs  of  wine,) 
but  oh !  how  unbecoming  the  ferioufiiefs  of 
the  religion  of  Jefus,  and  the  veneration  thqr 
would  be  fuppofed  to  pay  to  the  facred  fepul* 
(:hre  of  our  Lord ! 

Observation    CXCVIIL 

The  ancient  heathens  were  wont  to  paint 
their  idols  red:  but  we  may  be  at  a  lofs  to 
^  guefs  why  this  colour  (hould  be  chofen  for  a 
divinity,  rather  than  another,  and  particularly 
why  rather  chofen  than  the  natural  colour  of 
the  human  body. 

Since  they  chofe,  in  common,  to  give 
them  an  human  fonn,  one  would  have  ima- 
gined they  fhould  rather  have  made  the  re- 
jemblance  as  complete  as  might  be,  and  con- 
ie<jucntly  painted  them  with  the  laft-men- 

'  Journey,  p.  94,  95,  96. 
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tioned  colour.  May  we  not  conjcdhire  that 
the  prance  of  colouring  them  red,  arofc  ori-- 
ginalfy  from  their  being  itt  up  in  memory  of 
warriors y  remarkable  for  ihedding  much  blood  ? 
Such  a  conjefture  fecms  to  be  favoured  by  an 
obfervation  made  by  Niebuhr,  which  ihall  be 
recited  under  this  article. 

That  it  was  the  cuflom  of  the  heathens 
to  colour  them  redy  in  the  Eail^  is  remarked 
by  the  author  of  the  Wifdom  of  Solomon, 
ch.'xiii.  13,  14.  The  carpenter  **  carved  it 
**  diligently  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
*^  and  formed  it  by  the  fkill  of  his  under- 
'^  ftanding,  and  fafhioned  it  to  the  image  of 
**  a  man ;  or  made  it  like  ibme  vile  beaft, 
**  laying  it  over  with  vermilion^  and  with  painty 
"  colouring  it  red,  and  covering  every  fpot 
**  therein." 

As  they  covered  them  with  purple  raiment  \ 
the*drefs  oi  royalty,  agreeably  enough  to  their 
known  chara<fter  of  being  the  deified  reprc- 
fentations  of  deceqfed  kings ;  they  might,  in 
like  manner,  bcfmear  them  with  red  paint,  on 
the  account  of  their  being  images  of  dead 
warriors,  who  had  been  often  befmeared  with 
blood. 

This  thought  was  fuggcfted  by  what  Nie- 
buhr  has  faid,  concerning  an  Indian  feftival  *, 
in  which  they  are  faid  **  to  rub  their  clothes, 
"  their  faces,  and  their  bands,  with  yellow  and 
"  red,  in  memory  of  the  clothes  of  the  hero  of 

■  Baruch  6.  12.  *  Voyages,  tome  2,  p.  22. 
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*'  that  folemnity  s  being  coloured"  with  blood, 
**  and  thofe  of  his  attendants^  in  a  battle  they 
•*  at  that  time  commemorate.  The  Indians  at 
**  that  time  run  about  the  fireets  with  their 
*^  hands  daubed  with  proper  materials  of  thefe  ^ 
**  coloursy  and  alfo  Jyringes  full  of  liquids  of  the 
^\  fame  dyes y  which  they  apply  to  thofe  of  their 
**  religion^  and  nobody  pretends  to  wipe  off  thefe 
"  fpotSjJince  another  would  come  in  an  infant 
••  and  renew  them.'' 

Is  it  then  unnatural  to  fuppofe  red  was  ufed 
at  firft,  on  the  account  of  their  images  being 
fet  up  in  remembrance  of  princes  who  were 
great  warriors,  and  deified  on  account  of  dieir 
fuccefs  in  war  ?  Later  painters  have  drawn 
angels  in  white,  as  a  natural  mode  of  expreff- 
ing  heavenly  purity ;  and  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  natural  reafon  to  be  affigned  for  the 
painting  the  deities  of  the  heathens  red,  thait 
tliat  I  have  propofed,  deduced  from  this  £afl<* 
Indian  folemnity. 

From  deified  warriors  the  colour  might 
come  to  be  applied  to  idols  of  every  kind, 
and  to  be  confidered  as  having  fomething  god^ 
like  in  it. 

But  however  that  be,  thefe  Indians  of  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  that  daub  themfelves  and 
their  countrymen  with  yellow  and  red,  in  a 
folemnity  that  commemorates  a  great  viftory 
of  one  of  their  heroes,  daub,  in  like  manner, 
their  deities  with  that  colour  :  fo  Niebuhr  in- 
forms us,  in  the  fame  volume  ',  that  he  found 

'  P.  32- 
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a  chapel  in  the  great  pagoie^  or  Indian  temple 
which  be  vi/ited^  which  is  the  only  part  of  it 
which  the  Indians  at  prefent  make  ufe  of  and 
that  he  found  not  only  two  figures  there y  of  bus- 
man Jbape  with  an  elephant's  head^  lately  rub- 
bed with  red  colouring ;  hut  fome  heaps.  <f 
rough  unjhaped  fiones  aJfo^  which  probably  re^ 
prefented  fome  fubaltern  divinity,  or  fome  hero 
or  faint,  for  fuch  are  often  found  at  Bombay 
upon  the  highway,  and  ejpecially  under  certain 
trees,  that  the  Indians  look  upon  to  befacred. 

The  cuftom  then  ih9  apocryphal  writer  men- 
tions^ ieems  to  be  of  great  extent  among  the 
heathen^  and  uied  not  only  as  far  as  Babylon, 
but  much  farther,  whether  it  arofe  from  the 
caufe  I  have  been  affigning,  or  fome  other. 

Nor  were  facred  figures  in  human  (hapc 
only  thus  adorned,  or  of  bea/is  which  this 
'Apocryphal  writer  mentions,  but  heaps  of  un- 
hewn ftones  in  like  manner,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  reprefentatives  of  fome  being  which 
they  were  difpoied  to  worfhip. 

The  paflage  in  Arnobius,  quoted  by  the 
very  learned  Grotius,  in  his  comment  on  this 
paflage  of  the  Apocrypha ',  is  cited  with  great 
propriety  to  illuftrate  that  claufe,  that  men- 
tions ^t  facred  images  of  beafis  being  painted 
by  the  heathen,  fince  Arnobius  is  fpeaking  of 
t|ie  facred  heads  of  lions,  whofe  confecrated 
bufts,  it  feems,  were  thus  coloured.  That  is 
clear  and  uncontrovertible  in  general ;  though 

•  Adv.  Gentes,  lib.  6,  p.  196,  ^.  Lugd.  Batav.  1651. 
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the  learned  fcem  to  be  very  much  puzzled, 
diftinftly  to  explain  what  thefe  IIqus  heads 
were  defigned  to  reprefent ',  and  Arnobius 
himfelf,  who  lived  fo  many  years  back,  and 
in  the  countries  where  thefe  objects  of  wor- 
fhip  were  to  be  feen,  feems  not  to  have  known, 
with  precifion,  what  thqr  were  defigned  to 
point  out* 

I  cannot,  by  any  means,  adopt  the  fenti- 
ment  of  the  learned  Gebhartus  Elmenhor- 
ftius  *,  who  (citing  a  pafTage  from  Pliny's 
Natural  Hiftory,  in  which  he  obferves  that  it 
was  the  cuftom  on  fejlival  days  to  paint  the 
face  of  the  image  of  Jupiter  with  minium,) 
feems  to  fuppofe  the  painting  Arnobius  refers 
to  wa^  of  the  fame  kind.  As  they  were  wa- 
ter-colours, I  apprehend,  that  the  ancients 
made  ufe  of,  they  mull  of  courfe  be  liable  to 
be  wafhed  off,  or  at  leaft  to  fade  in  the  moift 
air  of  a  temple,  and  the  cheeks  were  there- 
fore, I  fhould  imagine,  repainted  from  time 
to  time,  to  give  the  ftatue  fomething  more  of 
the  appearance  of  life;  juft  as  I  remember 
Dr.  Richard  Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  Travels 
through  Greece  ',  he  faw  a  child  lay  dead, 
dreffed,  it's  hair  powdered,  tht  face  painted, 
and  farther  bedecked  with  leaf-gold.     This 

"  Vide  Defid.  Heraldi  Animad.  in  Arilob.  p.  242,  ib« 
Whether  modem  antiquarians  have  made  thefe  lions  heads 
the  fubjed  of  their  more  fuccefsful  difquifitions,  I  do  not 
know. 

*  Obferv.  ad  Arnob.  ibid.  p.  176.  '  P.  300.    ' 
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was  vifibly  to  remove  the  ghaftlinefs  of  death 
as  much  as  poffible,  and  to  comfort  the  af- 
ilided  mother  with  fomething  of  the  appear- 
ance of  life,  and  of  it's  preceding  beauty. 
But  this  could  not  be  any  part  of  the  in- 
.  tention  of  painting  the  face  of  a  lion  with  mi- 
niurn^  which  Arnobius  fpeaks  of;  that  was 
not  it's  natural  colour. 


Observation    CXCIX. 

There  is  a  remarkable  addition  in  the 
Septuagint  to  the  facted  hiflory  concerning 
yojhua,  which  deferves  attention,  and  natural- 
ly engages  the  mind  to  enquire,  whether  it 
was  made  by  thefe  ^Egyptian  tranilators  of 
the  Jewifh  Scriptures,  in  conformity  to  what 
they  knew  was  pra<3:ifed  in  the  burials  of 
Mgypt ;  or  whether  it  was,  on  that  account^ 
expunged  by*  the  Jewifh  critics  from  the  He* 
brew  original. 

The  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint  has 
gpiven  us  this  addition,  to  tl^  account  that 
appears  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  of  the  inter- 
ment of  Jofliua,  in  the  30th  verfe  of  the  24th 
chapter  of  that  book  that  bears  his  name : 
*•  There  they  put  with  him,  into,  the  fepul- 
•*  chre  in  which  they  buried  him,  the  knives 

offint  with  which  he  circumcifed  the  chil- 
•*  dren  of  Ifrael  in  Gilgal,  when  he  brought 
**  them  out  of  iEgypt,  as  the  Lord  command- 

"  ed 
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*'  ed  them;  and  they  arc  there  unto  this 

On  the  contrary,  the  famous  Alexandrine 
copy  of  the  Scptuagint,  and  fome  others,  have 
not  theie  claufes. 

Whether  this  fuperaddcd  account  isjpurious^ 
or  not,  there  ieems  to  be  a  manifeft  allufion 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  -/Egyp- 
tians were  wont  to  bury  their  dead. 

Maillet,  in  his  papers,  informs  us,  ^'  that 
**  fome  time  before  he  wrote,  the  principai 
**  perfon  of  Sacara,  a  village  near  to  the 
**  plain  where  the  mummies  lie  buried,  caufed 
**  fome  of  thefe  fubterraneous  vaults  to  be 
*^  opened;  and  as  he  was  very  much  my 
**  friend,  he  communicated  to  n>e  various  cu- 
**  riofities,  a  great  number  of  mummies,  of 
**  wooden  figures,  and  infcriptions  in  hiero- 
"  glyphical  and  unknown  charadlers,  which 
*'  were  found  there.  In  one  of  thefe  vaults 
**  they  found,  for  inftance,  the  coffin  and 
•'  embalmed  body  of  a  woman,  before  which 

was  placed  a  figure  of  wood,  reprcfenting  a 
**  youth  on  his  knees,  laying  a  finger  on  his 
^'  mouth,  and  holding  in  his  other  hand  a 
**  fort  of  a  chafing-difli,  which  was  placed 
**  on  his  head,  and  in  which,  without  doubt» 
**  had  been  fome  perfumes.  This  youth 
•*  had  divers    hieroglyphical   characters    on 

»  Ecu  fduxAv  /*iT  mvm  Hi  ro  Mvn/ACt  ik  o  iO«4'ai'  civ%9  txn  rmc 
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**  his  ftomach.  They  broke  this  figure  ifl 
**  pieces,  to  fee  if  there  was  no  gold  incloied 
«*  in  it.  There  was  found  in  the  mummy, 
**  which  was  opened  in  like  manner  for  the 
**  lame  reafon,  a  fmall  veffel,  about  a  foot 
*•  long,  filled  with  the  fame  kind  of  baliam 
**  with  that  made  ufe  of  to  preferve  bodies  from 
•*  corruption.  Perhaps  this  might  be  a  mark 
**  by  which  they  diftinguiflied  thofe  perfons 
••  who  had  been  employed  in  embalming  the 
«  dead'." 

He  goes  on :  **  I  caufed  anothef  mummy  to 
**  be  opened,  which  was  the  body  of  a  female, 
«*  and  which  had  been  given  me  by  the  Sieur 
*^  Bagarry.  It  was  opened  in  the  houfe  of  the 
**  capuchin  fathers  of  this  city*. — This  mum- 
«*  my  had  it's  right  hand  placed  upon  it's 
•*  ftomach,  and  under  this  hand  were  found 
**  the  ftrines  of  a  (mufical)  inftrument,  per- 
**  fedly  well  preferved.  From  hence  I  fhould 
**  conclude,  that  this  was  the  body  of  a  per- 
**  fon  that  ufed  to  play  on  this  inftrument,  or 
*«  at  leaft  of  one  that  had  a  great  tafte  for 
•*  mufic.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  every  mum- 
**  my  were  examined  with  the  like  care,  we 
*«  fhould  find  fome  fign  or  other  by  which 
•*  the  chai-after  of  the  party  would  be 
**  known.'* 

The  burying  of  thofe  knives  of  flint  with 
Jofliua  muft  have  been  done,  or  fuppofed  to 
have  been  done,  as  a  mark  of  an  event  the 

•  D^fcr.  dc  TEgyptc,  p.  277,  278.        *  Grand  Cairo. 
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moft  remarkable  of  his  life,  in  conformity  to 
the  ^Egyptian  modes  of  diftinguifhing  the 
dead  by  tokens  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Whether  I  have  been,  right  in  it,  or  not, 
I  cannot  fay,  but  I  have  been  fometimes  in- 
clined to  conjedhire,  that  the  enjoining  Jofhua 
to  make  ufe  of  flints  for  the  purpofe  of  cir- 
cumcifing,  at  a  time  when  the  manufaduring 
of  iron  and  brafs  was  not  unknown ',  might 
be  derived  from  the  cuftoms  of  ^gypt.  They 
that  have  given  an  account  of  the  JEgyptian 
way  of  embalmings  tell  us,  it  was  an  ^Ethiopian 
ftone,  called  bafaltes^  that  was  ufed  for  open- 
ing the  body  to  be  embalmed,  by  which  em- 
balming it  acquired  a  Ibrt  of  immortality  *.  In 
this  view  might  he  not  be  enjoined  to  ufe  a 
like  kind  of  knives  for  the  circumcifing  the 
Ifraelites,  which  circumcifion  the  Jews,  of  af- 
ter times  at  leaft,  looked  upon  as  a  token  and 
pledge  of  their  refurredlion  from  the  dead^ 
neve;r  to  return  to  corruption  ?  The  precept 
to  ufe  knives  of  this  kind  might  be  intended 
to  give  fome  expectation  of  this  nature.  The 
hope  of  a  refurredlion  from  the  dead  fcems  to 
have  been  no  ftranger  to  the  breaft  of  Job  % 
whofe  ftory,  it  is  commonly  believed,  was 
written  before  Jofhua  alTumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jewifli  people  *. 

At  worft,  it  is  not  the  moji  improbable  fup- 
poiition  that  ever  was  formed.  .  . 

■  See  Gen.  4.  az.        *  Grcenhill,  p.  251*        ^  Job  19. 

25,  26,  27.  ♦  For  it  is  apprehended  that  it  wag 

written  by  Mofes. 
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Observation    CC. 

The  Septuagint,  in  their  tranflation,  fup- 
pofe  that  the  children  of  Ifrael  not  only  laid 
afide  their  ear-rings,  zndfuch  like  ornaments, 
in  a  time  of  profefled  deep  humiliation  before 
God,  but  their  upper ,  or  more  beautiful^  gar^ 
ments  too.  Mofes  fays  nothing  of  this  laft 
circumftance ;  but  as  it  is  a  modern  pradtice, 
fo  it  appears  by  their  verfion  to  have  been  as 
ancient  as  their  time,  and  probably  took  place 
long  before  that. 

The  paflage  I  refer  to  is  in  the  33d  of 
Exodus,  (verfe  4 — 6,)  **  When  the  people 
**  heard  thefe  evil  tidings,  they  mourned  :  and 
**  no  man  did  put  on  him  his  ornaments.  For 
**  the  Lord  had  faid  unto  Mofes,  Say  unto 
"  the  children  of  Ifrael,  Ye  are  a  ftiif-necked 
•'  people :  I  will  come  up  into  the  midfl:  of 
**  thee  in  a  moment,  and  confume  diec : 
**  therefore  now  put  off  thy  ornaments  from 
"  thee,  that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto 
"  thee.  And  the  children  of  Ifrael  ftript 
**  themfelves  of  their  ornaments,  by  the  Mount 
"  Horeb." 


The  Septuagint  gives  us  this  as  the  tranf- 
ion  of  the  paflage ',  ^'  The  people  having 


lation 


JC«w  etxecmq  o  Xao^  to  ^/a»  to  tr^m^of  T«7f,  Mattmn^nv  •» 
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*^  heard  this  iad  declaration,  mourned  after 
*'  the  manner  of  mourners.  And  the  Lord 
**  faid  to  the  children  of  Ifrael  •  •  .  Now 
**  therefore  put  oiF  your  robes  of  glory,  and 
*^  your  ornaments^  and  I  will  fhew  you  the 
'*  things  I  will  do  unto  you.  And  the  chil- 
**  dren  of  Ifrael  put  off  their  ornaments  and 
"  robes  by  the  mount,  by  Horeb." 

If  it  had  not  been  a  cuflom  to  put  off  their 
upper  garments,  in  times  of  deep  mourning, 
in  the  days  that  the  Septuagint  tranflation 
was  made,  they  would  not  have  inferted  this 
circumftance  in  the  account  Mofes  gives  of 
their  mourning,  and  concerning  which  he  was 
iilent.  They  muft  have  fuppofed  too  that 
this  practice  might  be  in  ufe  in  thofe  elder 
times. 

That  it  is  now  pra(9ifed  in  the  Eaft,  ap- 
pears from  the  account  Pitts  gives  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  **  A  few  days  after  this,  we  came  to 
a  place  called  Rabbocky  about  four  days  fail 
on  this  fide  Mecca ^  where  all  the  hagges  * 
(excepting  thofe  of  the  female  fex)  do  enter 
into  birrawemy  or  ibram,  i.  e.  they  take 
"  off  all  their  clothes,  covering  themfelves 
"  with  two  birrawemsy  or  large  white  cotton 
**  wrappers ;  one  they  put  about  their  middle, 
**  whicn  reaches  down  to  their  ancles ;  the 
**  other  they  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
with,  except  the  bead^,  and  they  wear  no  other 

■  Pilgrims. 
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"  thing  oil  their  bodies  but  thefe  wrapper^, 
**  only  a  pair  of  gimgameea,  i.  e.  thin^fokd 
*•  P^oes^  Xi]Ltfandals^  the  over-leather  of  which 
•*  covers  only  the  toes,  their  inAeps  being  att 
*'  naked.  In  this  manner,  like  humble  peni^ 
**  tents^  they  go  from  Rabbock  'till  they  come 
*•  to  Mecca ^  to  approach  the  temple  i  many 
**  times  enduring  the  fcorcbing  heat  of  the 
**  fun,  'till  the  very  flcin  is  burnt  off  their 
**  backs  and  arms,  and  their  heads  fwollcn  to 
**  a  very  great  degree  *."  Prefently  after  he 
informs  us,  that  the  time  of  their  ivearing  this 
morjtifying  habit  is  about  tbejpace  of /even  d^s. 
Again,  (p.  138,)  **  It  was  a  fight,  indeed,  able 
**  to  pierce  one's  heart,  to  behold  fo  many 
**  thoufands  in  their  garments  of  humility  and 
**  mortification^  with  their  naked  heads ^  and 
^*  cheeks  watered  with  tears  j  and  to  hear  their 
**  grievous  fighs  and  fobs^  begging  carneftly 
**  for  the  remiffion  0ft heir  fins  ^  promifing  new^ 
N  '*  nefs  of  life,  ufing  a  form  of  penitential  ex^ 
"  prejjions ;  and  thus  continuing  for  the  fpacc 
*^  of  four  or  five  hours." 

The  Sfptuagint  fuppofes  the  Ifraelites  made 
much  the  fame  appearance  as  thefe  Moham- 
medan pilgrims,  when  Ifrael  flood  in  anguifli 
of  foul  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  though 
Mojes  fays  nothing  of  putting  off  any  of  their 
ve/tments. 

Some  paflTages  of  the  Jewifli  prophets  fecm 
to  confirm  the  notion,  of  their  ftripping  them- 

■  P.  115, 1 16. 
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lelrcs  of  fome  of  their  clothes  in  times  of 
deep  humiliation,  particularly  Micah  i.  8  ; 
**  Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl,  I  will  go 
*^  Jlript  and  naked:  I  will  make  a  wailing 
**  like  the  dragons,  and  mourning  as  the 
."  owls." 

*SzuVs  gripping  himfelf,  mentioned  i  Sam. 
xix.  24,  is  perhaps  to  be  underftood  of  his 
afTuming  the  appearance  of  thoie  that  were 
deeply  engaged  in  devotional  exercifcs,  into 
which  he  was  unintentionally  brought  by  the 
prophetic  influences  that  came  upon  him,  and 
in  which  he  faw  others  engaged. 


Observation    CCI. 

An  accident  led  me  into  a  train  of  thought, 
relating  to  that  piece  of  furniture  the  Romans 
'called  a  conopeum,  and  which  is  faid  to  denote 
a  canopy  or  pavilion  made  of  net- work,  which 
hung  about  beds,  and  was  defigned  to  keep 
away  gnats,  which  are  fometimes  infupport* 
ably  troublefome  to  the  more  delicate.  I  re- 
colleifted  that  it  is  at  this  time  ufed  in  the  Eaft; 
and  that  if  it  may  be  fuppofcd  to  have  ob- 
tained fo  early  there  as  the  time  of  King  Saul, 
it  may  very  happily  illuftrate  a  paflage  of 
Scripture,  of  which  our  commentators  have 
given  a  very  unfatisfaftory  account. 

The  paflage  I  refer  to  is  ip  the  firft  book 
of  Samuel,  ch.  xix.  12—17.  "  So  Michal 
**  let  David  down  through  a  window :  and 

D  d  3  "he 
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'«  he  went,  and  fled,  and  efcaped.  And  Mi* 
*'  chal  took  an  imagCj  and  laid  it  in  the  bed, 
**  and  put  a  pillow  of  goats^hair  for  his  bolf- 
'*  ter,  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth.  And  when 
*'  Saul  fent  meflengers  to  take  David,  flic 
**  faid.  He  is  fick.  And  Saul  fent  the  mef- 
**  fengers  again  to  fee  David,  faying.  Bring 
^*  him  up  to  me  in  the  bed,  that  I  may  flay 
**  him.  And  when  the  meflengers  were  come 
*'  in,  behold,  there  was  an  image  in  the  bed> 
'*  with  a  pillow  of  goats-hair  for  his  bolder. 
**  And  Saul  faid  unto  Michal,  Why  haft  thou 
**  deceived  me  fo,  and  fent  away  mine  eftemy, 
*^  that  he  is  efcaped  V 

I  fhould  fuppofe  a  conopeum,  or  guard  againfi 
gnatSy  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word  tranflated 
a  ptlloiv  of  goats-hair.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
deception  could  arifc  from  the  pillow's  being 
Jiuffed  With  goats-hair,  or  from  making  a  trufs 
of  goats-hair  ferve  for  a  pillow.  This  laft  muft 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  very  difagreeable 
to  a  fick  man;  efpecially  one,  who  having 
married  a  princefs,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  in  pofleflion  of  the  agreeable  accommo- 
dations of  life,  fuch  at  leaft  as  were  ufed  at 
that  time,*  and  in  that  country.  A  piece  of 
fine  net- work  to  guard  him  from  gnats^  and 
other  troublefome  inleds  that  might  difturb 
the  repofe  of  ^Jick  man^  was  extremely  natu- 
ral, ijf  the  ufe  of  them  was  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Saul.  It  is  in  one  place  tranflated  a 
thick  cloth  J  in  another  ^Jieve  i  now  a  cloth  of 
a  nature  fit  to  ufe  for  a  fieve,  is  juft  fuch  a 

thing 
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thing  as  I  am  fuppofing — a  fine  net- work  or 
gauze-like  cloth.  Here  it  is  tranflated  a  fiU 
low,  but  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  it 
appeared  to  be  fomething  relating  to,  the  head^^ 
but  a  conopeum  relates  to  the  head  as  well  as 
a  pillow,  being  a  canoov  fufpended  over  the 
whole  bed»  or  at  leail  Mfar  as  to  furround  the 
head,  and  fuch  upper  part  of  the  body  as  might 
be  uncovered. 

Modern  canopies  of  this  nature  may  be  of 
other  materials,  may  be  of  filk  or  tlireadj  but 
goats-hair  was  in  grea^^ufe  in  thofe  earlier 
ages,  and  may  be  imagined  to  have  been  put 
to  this  ufe  in  thofe  times,  as  pur  modern  Jieves 
Hill  continue  .frequently  to  be  made  of  the 
hair  of  animals. 

After  this  preparatory  remark,  I  would  pro-, 
duce  the  proof^  that  this  kind  of  defence  againft 
gnats  is  ufed  in  the  Eajl.  **  Among  the  hurt- 
"  ful  animals  that  -^gypt  produces,"  fays 
Maillet,  "  thofe  that  we  call  gnats  ought  not 
"  to  be  forgotten.  If  their  fize  prevents  all 
**  appreheniions  of  dangerous  accidents  from 
**  them,  their  multitude  makes  them  infup-^ 
"  portable.  The  Nile  water,  which  remains 
**  in  the  canals  and  the  lakes,  into  which  it 
"  makes  it's  way  every  year,  produces  fuch 
"  a  prodigious  quantity  of  thefe  infedts,  that 
the  air  is  often  darkened  by  them.  The 
night-time  is  that  in  which  people  are  moft 
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■  Our  tranflatorshave  even  taken  occafion,from  one  thing 
lelating  to  the  head,  to  mention  both  pillow  and  bol/ler. 
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'^  expofed  to  receive  pundlures  from  them  ; 
^*  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  guard  themfclves 
'*  from  them,  that  they  flcep  fo  much  here 
**  on  the  tops  of  their  houfes,  which  arc  all 
*♦  flat-roofed.  Thefe  terraces  are  paved  vt^ith 
**  fquare  flat  ftones,  very  thin;  and  as  in 
•*  this  country,  they -have  no  apprehenfions 
*•  from  rain  or  fogs,  they  are  wont  to  place 
*«  their  beds  on  thefe  roofs  every  night,  in 
«*  order  to  enjoy  their  repofe  more  undifturb- 
**  edly  and  coolly  than  they  could  any  where 
<*  elfe.  Gnats  feldafci  rife  fo  high  in  the  air. 
«*  The  agitation  of  the  air  at  that  height,  is 
**  too  much  for  them ;  they  cannot  b^r  it. 
«*  However,  for  greater  precaution,  perfons  of 
«•  any  thing  of  rknk  never  fail  to  have  a  tent 
'*  fet  up  on  thefe  terraces,  in  the  midft  of 
"  which  is  fufpended  a  pavilion  of  fine  linen^ 
'*  or  ofgauze^  which  falls  down  to  the  ground, 
'•  and  inclofes  the  mattrefs.  Under  the  (hel- 
*•  ter  of  this  pavilion,  which  the  people  of  the 
4*  country  call  namoufii^  from  the  word  na^ 
'•  mousy  which  in  their  language  fignifies  fly 
•'  (or  gnat),  people  are  fecured  againft  thefe 
•'  infedts,  not  only  on  the  terraces,  but  every 
"  where  elfe.  If  they  were  to  make  ufe  of 
•'  them  in  Europe,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
*'  people  that  fleep  in  the  day-time,  and  above 
*«  all  the  fick,  would  find  the  advantage 
**  of  them ;  for  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
**  that  in  fummer-time  thofe  fmall  infedls, 
'*  which  introduce  themfelves  into  all  places, 
**  are  infupportable  to  people  that  would  take 

**  their 
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**  their  rcpofc,  and  much  more  fo  to  thoic 
•*  that  are  ill  V 

No  curioufly  carved  ftatue,  which  indeed 
one  can  hardly  imagine  was  to  be  found  in 
the  houfe  of  David,  was  neceflary;  anv  thing 
formed  into  a  tolerable  refemblance  of  tne  body 
of  a  man  was  fufficient  for  this  deception, 
covered  over  with  the  coverlet  belonging  to 
the  mattrefs  on  which  it  was  laid,  and  where 
the  head  (hould  have  been  placed,  being  covfer- 
cd  all  over  with  a  pavilion  of  goats-hair, 
through  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate. 
A  fccond  vifit,  with  a  more  exaft  fcrutiny, 
difcovercd  the  artifice. 

There  is  another  paflage  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  and  it  (hould  feem  in  the  fame  ienie. 
It  is  in  the  account  the  hiftorian  gives  us,  of 
the  real  caufe  of  the  death  of  Ben-hadad,  the 
king  of  Syria,  2  Kings  viii.  15:  ^*  And  it 
**  came  to  pafs  on  the  morrow,  that  he  took 
*'  a  thick  clotb^  and  dipt  it  in  water,  and 
**  fpread  it  over  his  face,  fo  that  he  died: 
**  and  Hazael  reigned  in  his  Head.'*  If  Ha* 
zael  flifled  him,  why  all  this  parade?  tl^e 
drawing  the  pillow  from  under  his  head,  and 
clapping  it  over  his  mouth,  would  have  been 
fufficient.  Why  the  procuring  a  thick  cloth, 
according  to  our  tranflators  ?  why  the  dipping 
it  in  water  ?  ' 

It  is  the  fame  word  with  that  in  Samuel, 
and,  it  is  reaibnable  therefore  to  fuppofe,  means 

'  Defcript.  de  TEgyptc,  lett.  9,  p.  37. 
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the  fame  things  z  gnat-pavilion.  The  dipping 
it  in  water  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  Jbeen 
under  the  pretence  of  coolnefc  and  refrefh- 
ment. 

So  Pitts  tells  us,  that  the  people  of  Mecca 
**  do  ufually  fleep  on  the  tops  of  the  houfe$ 
**  for  the  air,  or  in  the  ftrects  before  their 
'^  doors.  Some  lay  the  fmall  bedding  they 
*'  have  on  a  thin  mat  on  the  ground ;  others 
**  have  a  flight  frame,  made  much  like  drink- 
**  Halls,  on  which  we  place  barrels.  Handing 
'*  on  four  legs,  corded  with  palm  cordage,  on 
**  which  they  put  their  bedding.  Before  they 
**  bring  out  their  bedding,  they  fweep  the 
ftreets,  and  water  them.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  ufually  lay  open,  without  any  bed- 
covering,  on  the  top  of  the  houfe ;  only  I 
took  a  linen-cloth,  dipt  in  water,  and  after 
I  had  wnmg  it,  covered  mylelf  with  it  in 
*^  the  night;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  {hould 
"  find  it  dry ;  then  I  would  wet  it  again ;  and 
'*  thus  I  did  twb  or  three  times  in  a  night '." 

In  like  manner  Niebubr  tells  us^  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  Arabia*,  that  "  as  it  is  exceffively 
"  hot,  in  the  fummer  time,  on  the  caftscm 
^*  ftiore  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  they  do  not 
**  find  that  the  dew  there  is  unwholfome,  they 
*'  fleep  commonly  in  the  open  air.'*  He  goes 
on,  "  In  the  ifland  of  Charedsj  I  never  en- 
"  joyed  my  repofe  better  than  when  the  dew 
^*  moijimed  my  bed  in  the  night/* 

•  Pitts's  Account,  p.  123,  124.  •  P.  9; 
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Hazael  then  had  a  fair  pretence  to  offer  to 
moiften  the  gnat-pavilion,  (if  Ben^hadad  did 
not  himfelf  defire  it,)  on  the  account  of  his  ex- 
treme Ijeat,  which  might  prove  the  occafion  of 
his  death,  while  the  diftemper  itfelf  was  not 
mortal .  Whether  the  moifture  of  that  piece  of 
furniture  proved  at  that  time  deftruiSlive,  from 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe ;  or  whether  Hazael 
ftifled  him  with  it :  we  are  not  told  by  the 
hiftorian,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend  abfo- 
lutely  to  determine.  Conjecture  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  favourable  to  Hazael. 


Observation    CCII. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  the  re- 
prefcntation  given  by  our  tranflation  of  the 
royal  and  facred  feaft  David  made,  on  occafion 
of  his  bringing  the  ark  of  God  into  a  tent  he 
had  prepared  for  it,  in  the  city  in  which  he 
had  chofen  to  refide,  which  is  defcribed  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  19:  "  He  dealt  among  all  the 
'*  people,  even  among  the  whole  multitude 
**  of  Ifrael,  as  well  to  the  women  as  men,  to 
**  every  one  a  cake  of  breads  and  a  good  piece 
*'  (of  flefh)  5  and  a  flagon  (of  wine) :  to  all 
**  the  people  departed  every  one  to  his  houfe.'* 
For  all  this  is  agreeable  to  what  mufi  befup^ 
pofed  to  have  happened  on  fuch  a  folemn  occa- 
fion. It  is  furprifing,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Septuagint  verfion  fliould  reprefent  the 
royal  donative  as  confifting  merely  of  different 

kinds 
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kinds  of  breads  or  at  Icaft  farinaceous  pro- 
rations of  the  bread  and  cake  kind* 

The  prcfents  daily  made  to  Dr.  Chandler 
and  his  affociates,  by  the  Greeks  of  Athens^ 
are  defcribed  by  him  *  as  confifting  oi flowers^ 
(Jometimes  perfumed^)  oi  pomegranates ^  oranges 
and  limonsfrejh  gathered^  paftry,  and  other  like 
articles.  But  very  different,  fure !  would  the 
prefents  of  King  David  be  to  his  people,  on 
io  folemn  an  occafion,  and  when  fo  many  of 
them  were  from  home,  and  of  courfe  fcantily 
provided.  Would  he  have  confined  himfelf 
to  a  little  paftry^  when*  fo  many  animals  were 
iacrificed ;  though  the  poor  oppreffed  *  Greeks 
of 'Athens  might  prefent  nothing  elfe  of  any 
confequence  ? 

Leavened  bread,  and  three  forts  of  unlea- 
vened, might  be  made  ufe  of  on  this  occa* 
fion  \  The  greateft  part  of  the  Jlejh  alfo 
of  the  peace-offerings  was  to  be  eaten  by 
the  offerer  *,  and  thofe  whom  he  thought  fit 
to  make  partakers  with  him  of  the  repafl, 
and  was  wont  to  be  eaten  in  private  houfes*; 
but  when  prefcnted  as  a  thankfgiving,  as  it 
fhould  feem  theie  peace-offerings  were,  th^ 
were  to  be  eaten  in  the  day  in  which  they  were 
offered,  and  not  to  be  kept  fo  long  as  the  next  *• 
Other  peace  offerings  might  be  kept  to  the 
fecond  day,  but  no  longer  ^     The  number  of 

■  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  132,  133.  •  P.  I19. 

•  Sec  Lev.  7.  11,  &c.  ♦  In  the  fame  chapter 

'  Prov*  7. 14,  15,        *  Lev.  7.  15.        '  Vcr.  16,  17. 

the 
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the  peace-offerings,  on  occafions  of  this  fort, 
was,  at  other  times,  extremely  large,  as  we 
learn  from  2  Chron,  vii.  $9^1  and  muft  have 
been  many  under  fuch  a  zealous  prince  as 
David.     Great  numbers  mujl  then,  in  confe- 

auence,  have  been  partakers  of  this  facred 
efli ;  and  that  all  that  attended  ihould  receive 
a  good  piece  offejh^  as  large  as  it  could  be  rea- 
fonably  expeded  each  would  confume,  in  the 
limited  time,  confidering  the  univerfal  abfte- 
mioufnefs  of  thofe  hot  countries,  is  what  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  deiigned  to 
cxprefs. 

It  is  fo  natural,  that  Jofephus,  who  adopt*- 
cd  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  2  Sam.  vi.  19, 
and  confequently  fuppofes  three  different  kinds 
of  bread  were  given  to  each  perfon,  yet  could 
not  forbear  adding  a  piece  ofjacredjiejh  to  th« 
royal  donation  *,  though  nothing  of  that  fort 
appears  in  that  tranflation  :  the  nature  of  the 
feaft,  it  fhould  feem,  forced  him  to  thatyfe^- 
plenient.  If  he  found  himfelf  fo  jirongly  impels 
led  to  made  that  addition,  furely  it  muft  be 
reaibnable  to  fuppofe  it  was  mentioned  origi«- 
nally  by  the  prophet  that  wrote  this  hiftory  ? 

The  vulgar  Latin,  accordingly,  fuppofes 
that  fiejh  was  given  by  David  in  this  facred 
feaft,  and  that  it  was  the  fenfc  of  one  of  the 
three  claufes  made  ufe  of  in  the  Hebrew  ori- 


|4£PXAA  eVMATOZ.     Anti).  lib.  7,  c.  4. 
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einal,  though  itfuppofes  the  other  two  fignify 
oifFercnt  preparations  of  the  bread  kind :  Par- 
titas eft  univcrfe  multitudini  Ifrael,  tam  viro 
quam  mulieri,  fingulis  coUyridam  panis  unam, 
^  a[faturam  bubula  carnis  unam^  &  fimilam 
frixam  oleo. 

It  is  as  reaibnable^  I  fhould  apprehend^ 
though  neither  Jofcphus  nor  the' vulgar  Latin 
take  any  notice  of  it,  to  fuppofe  David  gave 
.the  people  wine  as  well  as  bread  and  flefh. 

In  eating  their  peace-ofFerings  they  were  to 
rejoice  before  the  Lord ' :  it  is  natural  to  fup*. 
pofe  then  there  was  wine  in  thofe  facred  fcafl* 
of  joy,  to  be  drank  in  fuch  quantities  as  fuited 
a  joyous  folemnity — Not  vS&di  fparingly^  nor 
yet  fo  as  to  difiurb  the  underjlanding^  or  unfit 
the  foul  for  devout  exerciies  of  praife. 

•This  is  confirmed  by  what  is  faid  concern- 
ing Elkanah  and  \\v^  family,  when  they  went 
up  yearly  to  facrifice  to  the  Lord :  he  'gave 
them  all  portions  of  the  facred  meat ;  to  one  of 
his  family  whom  he  more  dearly  lovedy  a  worthy 
or  more  delicious  portion ;  and  wine,  it  Jbould 
feem^  was  commonly  alfo  ufed^  Jince  the  high 
prieji  thought  Hannah  was  drunken,  on  occ^n 
ofthisfeaji.     i  Sam.  i.  3,  4,  5,  9,  13* 

How  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  hiftorian 

made  ufe  of  words  different  from  that  ufed  to 

.exprefs  portions  of  meat,  both  on  other  joyful 

occafions,  as  Neh.  viii,  10,  12,  Efth.  ix,  19, 

•  Deut.  27.  7. 

22, 
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22,  iftd  on'  thoie  too  which  wierc  facred, 
1  Sam.  i.  4,  5 ;  and  that  ufed  to  exprefs,  upon 
other  folemnitics,  certain  quantities  of  wine, 
I  Sam.  X.  3»  Exod.  xxix.  40,  &c;  how  it 
happened  that  perfons  fo  well  fkilled  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  to  be  concerned  in  tranflating  the 
Old  Teftament  into  Greek,  fliould  not  undcr- 
ftand  the  true  meaning  of  the  words ;  what 
ihould  be  the  caufe  of  their  tranflating  them 
Jb  .differently  in  different  books ;  or  tranflating 
them  at  all,  fince  fometimes  they  give  the 
Hebrew  words  in  Greek  letters ;  and  what  the 
words  in  the  original,  which  we  tranflate  a  good 
piece  offiejh  and  afiagon  of  wine ^  precifely  fig- 
nify.;  and  what  the  proofs. of  their  fo  fignify- 
ing :  are  queftions  of  confiderable  curiofity, 
and  may  occafion  a  good  deal  of  amufement, 
but  which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  wholly  to 
examine. 

I  cannot  however  forbear  obferving,  that 
the  Rabbinical  notion,  that  the  word  we  tranf'* 
\z,Vt  good  piece  of  fieft)  fignifies  the  fixth  part  of 
an  animal  *,  muft  be  a  very  idle  one,  fince  a 
peace-offering  of  thankfgiving  was  to  be  eaten 
up  the  firil  day :  to  what  purpofe  then  would 
it  have  been  to  give  every  perfon  a  fixth  part 
of  a  facrificed  animal,  when  a  great  deal  lefs 

■  See  BuxtorPs  Epitome,  art.  ijd»»,  where  he  tells  U5, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  underftood  it  to  fignify  the  fixth  part 
of  a  bullock :  Prifci  Hebraeorum  fapientes  explicarunt  quail 
ex  tribus  vocabulis  compofitum,  nempe  unum  ex  fexta  bo- 
Tis^  id  eft>  fexta  pars  bovis. 

5  would 
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would  have  been  as  much  as  each  could  have 
confumed  in  the  limited  time '  ? 

But  though  the  word  cannot  be  underftood, 
I  think,  to  fignify,  that  David  gave  to  each 
perfon  the  fixth  part  of  an  animal  that  had 
been  prefented  to  God  in  facrificc,  yet  perhaps 
this  Rabbinical  tradition  may  lead  to  the  true 
explanation  of  the  word.  Maillet  affirms  that 
a  fheep,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  rice,  which 
anfwers  the  purpofe  or  bread  very  frequently 
in  the  Eaft,  wUl  furnifli  a  good  repaft  for 
fixty  people.  If  now  the  people  of  i  Jewifli 
army  were  divided  into  tens,  as  it  ihoukl 
feem  they  were,  who  might  mefs  together, 
and  lodge  under  one  and  the  fame  tent,  as  is 
highly  probable,  from  every  tenth  man's  being 
appointed  to  fetch,  or  prepare  provifion  for 
tneir  fellow  foldiers,  according  to  what  we 
read.  Judges  xx.  lo*,  then  the  fixth  part  of  a 
Iheep  would  be  fufficient  for  meat  for  ten  men 
at  one  repaft,  and  be  fufficient  for  one  mefs  or 
tent  of  foldiers ;  and  from  this  particular  cafe 
it  may  come  to  fignify,  in  general,  a  fufficient 
portion  for  each  perfon^  which  indeed  feems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  our  tranflators,  when  they 

'  Sixt]fr  perTons,  Maillet  tells  us,  will  make  a  good  re^ 
.  paft  {unjufte  repas  arc  his  words)  witli  twenty-five  pounds 
of  rice  and  a  (heep,  in  the  eleventh  letter  of  his  defcripdon 
of  iEgypt.  A  flieep  then  would  be  fufficient,  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  bread,  for  thirty  people,  allowing  them  twice 
a  day  to  eat  of  it.  A  much  fmaller  part  of  a  bullock  than 
a  fixth  for  each  perfon  would  be  fufficient  then.  Sec 
Obf.  on  divers  Paflages  of  Scripture,  vol.  i,  ch.  4,  obf.  30, 

*  See  a  preceding  fupplemental  Obfervation. 

render 
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render  the  word  a  good  piece  offlejh — enough 
for  an  ample  repaft. 

As  for  the  breads  which  the  Septuagint  tranf* 
Jators  fuppofe,  very  improbably,  was  all  that 
the  royal  bounty  furnifhed  the  people  with  on 
this  joyful  folemnity,  underftanding  the  three 
words  of  three  different  forts  of  the  bread- 
kind,  it  is  obfervable,  that  they  do  not  agree 
in  their  way  of  tranflating  the  terms  made  ufe 
of  ia  the  Hebrew  original.  In  the  tranflation 
of  the  fecond  of  Samuel,  according  to  the  Z^- 
tican  copy,  they  fjry  David  diftributed  to  each 
of  the  people 

Ecr^apiTiiv, 
AayAvov  ttico  Tijyava, 

that  is,  three  forts  of  bread,  or  farinaceous  pre- 
parations, diftinguifhed  by  theie  three  names. 
Nor  doth  Lambert  Bos  give  any  account  of  any 
copy's  differing  in  this  reprefentation ;  tut  in 
their  tranflation  of  the  firfl:  of  Chron,  xvi,  3, 
David  diftributed  to  each  perfon  prefent  at 
the  folemnity, 

n  ft  1  according  to  C  Xi v<bp  A/Itf       7  according 

A^lo.  tHL  A^loxoirixo.  i  ^^^  jToHcan  \  Aaymo^Tr^ycu^H  \  to  the  Ca«- 
A/xogi-mir  ^  ^py .  jjy^      ^  KoWu/jiruir         3  fltaenfian. 

Strange  variations  thefe !  Though  they  agree 
in  both  places,  as  to  the  Vatican  copy,  that 
only  bread  was  given,  yet  tranflating  the  words 
by  different  Greek  terms,  in  the  two  parallel 
places ;  and,  according  to  the  Complutenfian 
Vol.  IV.  E  e  copy. 
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copy,  not  venturing  to  tranflate  the  firft  He- 
brew word,  but  merely  changing  the  Hebrew 
letters  into  Greek*  This  (hows  how  little 
they  underftood,  even  in  thofe  ancient  times^ 
i  the  certain'  meaning  of  thofe  words,  or  thofe 

I  that  from  time  to  time  undertook  to  make 

I  emendations,  by  altering  the  original  words  of 

I  that  tranflation. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  thefe  variatjons.  A 
kikkar  of  bread,  which  is  the  firft  word  of  the 
thtee  ufed  by  the  facred  writer  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  which  wor^  is  that  the  Greek 
tranflators  of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the 
Complutenfian  copy,  would  not  venture  to 
tranflate,  was  what  was  given  to  the  prophet 
"Jeremiahj  when  he  was  delivered  from  the 
'  dungeon,  and  treated  vfith  fome  regard^  as  alone 
fufficient  food  for  a  day,  in  that  time  of  afflic- 
tion', and  confequently,  with  meat^  might  well 
be  efteemed,  even  by  the  devout  geaierofity  of 
David  himfelf,  fufficient  for  this  day  of  re- 
joicing, //'one  of  the  words  relate  to  meat,  of 
which  I  can  have  little  doubt,  when  I  confi- 
der  the  multitude  of  peace-ofFerings  the  Jewifli 
princes  were  wont  to  offer  on  folemn  occa- 
lions.  A  liberal,  portion  then  of  meat,  we 
may  believe,  was  given  every  perfon,  abun^ 
dantly  fufficient  for  a  joyous. repafl,  but  not 
extravagantly  large^  which  would  have  been 
perfexSlly  vain,  as  every  one  received  a  portion  > 

'  Jer.  37,  21, 

an^ 
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iind  it  was  facred  meat,  which,  according  to 
the  Molaic  ritual,  might  not  be  long  kept. 

The  other  part  of  this  royal  and  facred  dd- 
nation  was>  according  to  our  tranilation,   a 
jlagon  of  wine  to  each«     I  fhould  fuppofe  a 
gourd-full  of  wine  is  meant. 

Th^Jhells  of  gourds  are  ufed  to  this  day^  in 
the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  for  holding 
quantities  of  wine  for  prefent  fpending,  and 
particularly  m  facred  fejiivals.  So  when  Dr* 
Richard  Chandler  was  about  leaving  Athens^ 
he  tells  us>  he  fupped  at  the  Cuilom-^houfe, 
where  "  the  Archon '  had  provided  a  gourd  of 
**  choice  wine,  and  one  of  the  crew  excelled  on 
•*  the  lyre  *•"  And  defcribing  a  panegyrisj  or 
general  facred  aflembly  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
Lefler  Afia,  he  informs  us,  that  the  church 
v)as  only  Jiones  piled  up  for  walls  j  without  a  roof 
and  ftuck  on  this  folemnity  with  wax-candles 
lighted,  and  with  fmall  tapers ,  and  that  after 
fulfilling  their  religious  duties ,  it  is  the  cujlom  of 
the  Greeks  to  indulge  infefiivity ;  at  which  time 
he  found  the  multitudes  Jitting  under  half -tents  y 
with  Jiore  of  melons  and  grapes,  befdes  lambs 
and  fheep  to  be  killed,  wjne  in  gourds  andjkins, 
and  other  necejfary  provifion  \ 

What  the  fize  of  the  gourds  that  anciently 
grew  in  that  country  was,  or  what  that  of 
thofe  that  are  now  found  there,  may  not  be 

'  A  chief  Greek  magiftrate  there. 

*  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  207. 

*  Trav.  in  Afia  Minor,  p,  44. 

E  e  2  quite 
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quite  certain';  but  I  doubt  not  but  that  i 
gourd^full  of  wine^  for  each  perfon,  was  abun-^ 
dantly  fufficient  for  a  joyoufnefs  that  required 
attention  to  temperance. 

I  could  not  but  take  notice,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  pleafure,  as  to  the  "worA  flagon^  ufcd  in 
our  tranflation,  after  Dr.  Chandler  had  led  me 
to  think  of  gourds y  as  what  might  be  meant 
by  the  original,  that  I  found  upon  confulting 
Lemery's  account  of  the  gourd  %  and  particu- 
larly of  the  third  fpecies,  that  he  tells  us,  //  is 
Jhaped  like  a  bottle ^  having  ajlrait  neck^  and  the 
belly  large ;  after  which  he  adds,  they  cultivate 
them  in  gardens ;  their  fruit  is  good  to  eat^  when 
properly  prepared  I  they  alfo  ufe  them  for  flagons, 
after  halving  emptied  them^  and  caufed  them  to 
be  dried.  He  ufes  that  very  French  word 
from  v/hich  our  Englifli  word  fagons  is  evi- 
dently derived  ^ 

After  this  account,  perhaps  it  may  appear 
quite  unncceflary,  to  have  recourfe  to  theChal- 
dee  fenfe  of  the  original  word  ufed  If.  xvi.  7, 
and  there  tranflated  in  our  vtrfion  foundations. 
It  may  as  well,  fure  !  be  rendered  ^^^r^J  there, 
jlince  the  reft  of  the  paragraph  relates  not  fo 
much  to  the  ruinating  ftrong  places  by  ^war^ 
as  the  deftrudtion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  by 
an  unkindly  feafon  :  **  The Jields  of  Heflibon 
**  languifli,  and  the  vine  of  Sibmah — There- 

*  De  VitriacQ  defcribes  them  as  larger  than  the  head  of 
an  afs,  Gell.  Dei,  per  Francos,  p.  1099. 

*  DicSionaire  des  Drogues,  art,  Cucurbita, 
^  Flaccon.         . 

''  fore 
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**  fore  I  will  bewail  with  the  weeping  of 
*^  Jazer,  the  'otne  of  Sibmah  :  I  will  water  thee 
"  with  my  tears,  O  Hefhbon  and  Elealch : 
*^  for  the  (houting  for  Hay  fummer -fruit s^  and 
*'  for  thy  harveft,  is  fallen,  and  gladnefs  is 
**  taken  away,  and  joy  out  oi  ih^  plentiful Jield i 
'*  and  in  the  vineyards  there  {hall  be  no  fing- 
'*  ing,  neither  fhall  there  be  fhouting:  the 
**  treaders  fhall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
**  preffes  ;  I  have  made  their  vintage-Jhouting 
*'  to  ceafe.  Wherefore  my  bowels  fhall  found 
**  for  Moab  like  an  harp."  After  reading 
this,  I  would  afk,  whether  it  be  not  as  na- 
tural to  read  the  7th  verfe  after  this  manner, 
^*  Every  one  fhall  howl :  for  the  gourds  of 
**  Kirharefeth  fhall  ye  mourn,  furely  they  ace 
"  flricken ;''  as  to  read,  "  for  ih^  foundations 
**  of  Kirharefeth  fhall  ye  mourn."  Gourds  are 
mentioned  by  Dr,  Ruffell,  in  his  account  of 
the  food  of  the  people  of  Aleppo,  of  various 
kinds,  and  among  tne  refl  the  cucurbita  lage-- 
nariay  or  bottle-like  gourd\  and  they  might 
very  probably  be  of  ftill  more  importance  in 
the  days  of  antiquity,  when  feveral  of  the  ve- 
getables that  are  now  ufed  among  them,  and 
preferred  to  gourds,  were  unknown.  Kirhare^ 
feth,  it  fhould  feem,  is  particularly  mentioned, 
as  being  mofl  famous  for  producing  gourds^  in 
the  country  oiMoaby  as  Sibmahw^s  for  vines. 

It  may  not  be  very  much  amifs  to  add,  that 
the  interpretation  that  fuppofes  the  donative  of 

'  P.  25. 
E  e  3  ^     King 
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King  David  confiftcd  oifiejh  and  ivine^  as  well 
as  breads  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  folcmnity,  in  which  fo  many  facrifices 
were  flain,  but  was  in  other  refpe(3s  fo  natu-- 
ralj  that,  among  the  old  Romans,  when  fums 
of  money  were  left  to  celebrate  their  birth- 
days, in  after-times,  out  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  thofe  legacies,  it  was  by  diflributing 
among  fuch  and  fuch  people,  meat,  bread,  and 
wtne.  An  infcription,  recording  fuch  a  gift,  is 
faid  to  be  at  Spolcto ', 

Observation    CCIIL 

**  King  Solomon,"  it  is  faid,  i  Kings  x.  13, 
^'  gave  unto  the  queen  of  Sheba  all  her  defire, 
*^  whatfoever  Jhe  ajked,  befides  that  which 
**  Solomon  gave  her  of  his  royal  bounty:  io 
^*  ihe  turned,  and  went  to  her  own  country." 
This  appears  ftrange  to  us;  but  is  perfedtly 
agreeable  to  modern  Eaftern  ufages,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  derived  from  remote  antiquity. 

A  reciprocal  ghing  and  receiving  royal  gifts 
has  nothing  in  it  ftrange ;  but  the  fuppofition 
of  the  facred  hiftorian,  that  this  Arabian  queen 
ajked  for  fome  things  fhe  faw  in  the  pofleiiion 
of  King  Solomon,  is  what  furprifes  us.  How- 
ever the  practice  is  very  common  to  this  day  in 

'  Sec  a  note  of  Lindebrogius,  on  a£i  i,  fcene  i,  of  the 
Ph»rmio  of  Terence,  of  the  Variorum  edition,  where  the 
particular  words  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  meat,  the  bread, 
and  the  wine,  deferve  the  attention  of  the  purious— Epu- 
lum,  cruftum  or  cruftulum,  and  mulfum« 

7  the 
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the  Eaft— it  is  not  there  looked  upon  as  any 
degradation  to  dignity,  or  any  mark  of  r^- 
facious  meannejs. 

Irwin's  late  publication'  affords  many  in- 
jftances  of  fuch  management,  among  ij^ry  con^ 
Jiderable  people,  both  in  Arabia  and  iEgypt, 
though  not  equal  in  power  to  the  queen  that 
vifited  King  Solomon.  They  demanded,  from 
time  to  time,  fuch  things  as  they  faw,  and 
which  happened  to  pleafe  them :  arms,  veft- 
ments,  &c.  What  the  things  were  that  fo 
ftruck  the  queen  of  Sheba,  as  that  (he  afked 
for  them,  and  which  Solomon  did  not  before 
apprehend  would  be  particularly  pleafing  tQ 
her,  the  facred  hiftorian  has  not  told  us,  nor 
can  we  pretend  to  guefs. 

Many  other  travellers  have  mentioned  this 
cuftom,  and  fhown  that  the  great  people  of 
that  country  not  only  expedl  prefents,  but  will 
directly,  and  without  circumlocutions,  afk  for 
what  they  have  a  mind  to  have,  and  expedt 
that  their  requifitions  (hould  be  readily  com- 
plied with ;  while,  with  us,  it  would  be  look- 
ed on  as  extremely  mean,  and  very  degrading 
to  an  ejffilted  charadter. 


Observation    CCIV. 

There  is  fliameful  meannefs  praftifed  at  this 
time  in  the  Eaft,  which  I  fhould  fuppofe  is  of 

■  Voyage  up  the  Red-Sea,  and  Route  through  the  Dc- 
fcrtsofThcbais, 

E  e  4  ancient 
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ancient,  date,  and  indcfed  referred  to  by  the 
wife  fon  of  Sirach ' ;  and  that  is,  when  thofe 
in  a  fomewhat  fuperior  ftation,  feize  on  the 
gifts  given  to  them  that  are  below  them,  by 
perfons  of  liberality,  and  appropriate  to  them- 
felves  the  bounties  given  to  others. 

The  words  of  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  are, 
**  Be  afliamed — to  turn  away  thy  face  from 
**  thy  kinfman,  or  to  take  away  a  portion  or  a 
**  gift.''  The  explanation  of  this  particular 
of  the  lift  of  thofe  things  that  may  juftly  caufc 
fhame,  is  contained,  I  think,  in  the  following 
account  of  the  Baron  de  Tott's  pafling  the 
river  Pruthy  in  his  way  to  Tartary. 

He  defcribes  that  ftream  as  dangerous  to 
pafs;  that  his  conductor,  who  was  a  tcboadarj 
or  officer  of  a  Turkifli  pacha,  had,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  whip,  affembled  three  hundred 
^  Moldavians,  and  had  employed  them  all  night 
to  form  a  raft  of  the  branches  of  trees,  for  the 
paffing  over  de  Tott's  carriage,  which,  at  the 
rifque  of  their  lives,  they  effefted ;  he  then 
goes  on*,  **  It  may  eafily  be  imagined  Ali 
**  Aga^  was  triumphant,  and  that  I  did  not 
**  depart  without  giving  fome  five  or  fix  gui- 
"  neas  to  the  workmen  ^  but  what  may  not 
**  fo  readily  be  fuppofed,  and  what  I  had  not 
"  forefeen  myfelf,  was,  that  my  conduftor, 
**  ever  attentive  to  all  my  aftions,  and  moft 
"  trifling  geftures,  ftayed  fome  time  behind. 


»  Ecclef.  41.  21.  *  Tome  2,  p.  14,  &c. 

^  The  name  of  the  tchoadar,  his  conductor. 
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**  to  reckon  with  thefe  unfortunate  labourers, 
**  concerning  tbefmallfalary  they  had  received.'^ 

De  Tott  fpeaks  of  this  as  a  piece  of  mean-- 
nefs  he  had  no  conception  of;  the  fon  of  Sirach 
teaches  us,  that  the  taking  away  of  a  gift, 
beftowed  on  thofe  in  lower  life,  is  a  piece  of 
condu(9:  of  which  men  may  and  ought  to  be 
afhamed ;  and  I  believe  every  foul  that  reads 
this  article,  will  allow  they  both  are  in  the 
right. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  equally  wrong, 
and  to  be  afhamed  of,  had  the  Baron  given 
them  provifions  inftead  of  money,  \i  AliAga 
had  taken  away  any  man's  portion,  or  abridged 
it  contrary  to  the  defign  of  de  Tott.  Such 
would  have  been  the  light  in  which  Melzar's 
management  would  have  been  to  be  viewed, 
had  it  taken  it's  rife  from  avarice,  and  not  from 
the  defire  of  the  parties  concerned  themfelves, 
when  he  took  away  the  portion  of  royal  meat, 
and  the  portion  of  wine,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  ordered  to  be  given  to  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions, and  gave  them  pulfe  to  eat  inftead  of 
meat  from  the  royal  table,  and  water  to  drink 
inftead  of  wine,  of  which  we  read  Dan.  i. 
8~i6. 


Observation    CCV. 

Mufic  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  our 
country ;  but  as  in  other  refpeds  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Eaft  difcover  more  vivacity,  fo 

they 
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they  ufe  mufic  in  more  cafes  than  we  are  wont 
to  do ;  and  this  remark  may  ferve  to  explain 
the  ground  of  fome  anpient  cufloms. 

When  Dr.  Chandler  was  at  Aiafaluck,  a 
place  that  has  been  often  taken  for  the  ancient 
Ephefus,  and  which  certainly  is  very  near  it, 
they  employed  a  couple  of  Greek  pea^ts  to 
pile  up  ftones^  to  ferve  as  a  ladder  againfl  7^ 
place  they  wanted  to  examine,  and  having  oc- 
cafion  fpr  another  after  that,  to  dig ;  and  fend-r 
ing  for  one  to  the  Stadium,  under  the  ruins  of 
which  many  of  them  dwelt,  "  the  whole  tribe, 
^^  ten  or  twelve,  followed;  one  playing  all 
**  the  way  before  them  on  a  rude  lyre,  and 
at  tinies  ftriking  the  founding-board  with 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  in  concert  with 
the  ftrings,  Onp  of  them  had  on  a  pair  of 
'*  fandals  of  goat-ikin  laced  with  thongs. 
*^  After  gratifying  their  curiofity,  they  re- 
"  turned  back  as  they  came,  with  their  muii-» 
^'  cian  in  front  *." 

If  a  common  march,  to  fatisfy  curiofity,  is 
?.mong  this  lively  people  preceded  by  mufic, 
it  can  be  no  wonder  to  nnd  the  Jews,  when 
they  went  up  nvith  folemnity  to  the  houfe  of 
God,  were  wont  to  have  mufic  playing  before 
them,  though  we  find  no  command  for  it 
among  the  conftitutions  of  the  Mofaic  law : 
'*  Ye  fliall  have  a  fong  as  in  the  night,  when 
**  an  holy  folemnity  is  kept ;  and  gladnefs  of 
^^  heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to 


€t 


€€ 


'  Travels  in  Afia  Minor,  p.  130. 

*^  coma 
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^'  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord'.*' 
The  42d  Pfalm,  ver.  4,  perhaps  means  the 
fame  thin^. 

Chandler  defcribing  elfewhere '  a  profpeftj^ 
that  occurred  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna,  does  it  in  thefe  terms :  *^  We  iaw  on 
"  the  beach  many  cample  laden^  or  ftanding 
^*  by  their  burthens;  and  met  on  the  roa4 
^*  fome  boflangees,  and  travellers  frcxn  Arabia 
'*  and  other  Eaftern  countries,  going  to  or  re- 
**  turning  from  Conftantinople.  The  hillt 
'*  were  enlivened  by  flocks  of  fheep  apd  goats  | 
^*  and  refounded  with  the  rude  mujic  of  the  lyre 
**  tfW  ^7i&^ />/j^^,  the  former  a  ftringed  inftru- 
**  ment  refembling  a  guittar,  and  held  mucH 
^*  in  the  fame  manner,  but  ufually  played  on 
'*  with  a  bow,"  And  when  afterwards  he 
was  confined  to  a  country-houfe,  in  the  oeigh^ 
bourhood  pf  Smyrna,  on  account  of  the  raging 
of  the  plague  there,  he  tells  us,  i^tfome  g/* 
fbejiock  or  berd^  (belonging  to  a  goat-Jiand  on 
the  top  of  an  bill  near  him  J  ivere  often  by  the 
fountain  below  'with  their  keeper^  who  played 
on  a  rude  flute  or  pipe  \ 

This  frequent  ufe  of  mufic  among  the  loweft 
ranks,  and  while  attending  the  meaneft  em- 
ployments, may  put  us  in  mind  of  David's 
playing  on  the  harp,  when  he  kept  his  father's 
iheep,  I  Sam.  xvi,  16 — 19,  which  he  was 
often  heard  to  do,  and  fome  other  paflfages  of 
Scripture. 

The  fongs  that  were  expedled  from  the  If- 

» If.  30.  ^9.        *  p.  75,  «  f.  273. 

raelites. 
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raelites ',  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  poflibly 
may  fignify  that  they  were  fet  in  their  capti- 
vity to  keep  cattle,  and  that  it  was  expected 
that  they  fhould  fing  as  in  their  own  country; 
and  when  we  recoiled:  what  Job  faid,  chap. 
XXX.  I,  "  Now  they  that  are  younger  than 
**  I,  have  me  in  derifion,  whofe  fathers  I 
"  would  have  difdained  to  have  fet  with  the 
*^  dogs  of  my  flock,"  it  appears  that  this  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  meaneft  ftations  in 
life :  no  wonder  then  that  captives  fhould  be 
employed  in  it ;  but  the  anguifh  of  their  fouls, 
for  the  deftrudion  of  their  country,  would  not 
admit  of  their  ufing  their  harps*  All  was 
hufhed  in  a  fad  dreary  filence,  hanging  their 
harps  on  the  trees  near  them,  as  the  fhepherds, 
among  whom  Chandler  flept  *,  did  their  uten- 
ills,  when  not  in  ufe :  of  which  I  have  given 
an  account  elfewhere.  So  the  Ifraelites  hang- 
ed their  inftruments  of  mufic  on  the  trees 
under  which  they  fat,  watching  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  thofe  that  had  carried  them  away 
captive,  unable,  in  their  ftate  of  overwhelming 
grief,  to  make  ufe  of  them.  Their  imperious 
mafters  refented  it,  and  required  them  to  con- 
ceal their  forrows. 

It  ihould  feem  the  fongs  the  ancient  Jewifli 
fliepherds  fung  were  of  the  religious  kind^  and 

•  Pf.  137.  But  this  Pfalm  maybe  underftood  in  another 
view,  which  is  both  more  natural,  I  think,  and  throws  a 
greater  energy  into  the  defcrjption.  See  a  preceding  Ob- 
servation, vol  3,  obf.  57. 

*  Travels  in  Afia  Minor,  p.  157, 

their 
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their  heathen  conquerors  might  be  apprized  of 
it.  Probably  their  fongs,  in  common  life, 
were  often  in  honour  of  their  deities,  as  well 
as  in  their  temples. 


Observation    CCVI. 

Large  fplinters  of  wood,  either  of  a  refinous 
nature  in  themfelves,  or  perhaps  prepared  in 
fome  cafes  by  art,  are  made  ufe  of  in  the 
Levant  inftead  oi  flambeaux -,  and  if  they  are 
in  ufe  in  thefe  times,  in  which  great  impfove- 
ments  have  been  made  in  all  the  arts  of  life, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  they  were  in  ufe  anci- 
ently, particularly  among  the  peafanfs^  Jkep- 
herds,  and  travellers  of  the  lower  clafs. 

So  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  found  lighted 
brands  made  ufe  of  in  Afla  Minor,  by  fome 
villagers,  inftead  of  torches  \  and  he  refers  to 
Virgir,  reprefenting  the  Roman  peafants  as 
preparing,  in  his  days,  the  fame  fort  of  flam- 
beaux, in  winter-time,  for  their  ufe. 

If  they  ftUl  continue  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  they  were  ufed  anciently, 
and,  indeed,  it  fhould  feem  to  be  a  torch  of  this 
kind  that  is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  word  lap^ 
pid,  which  our  tranflators  fometimes  render 
fire-brand,  fometimes  lamp,  thus  confounding 
things  that  are  very  diftinfl:,  and  which  are 
cxprefTed  by  different  words. 

li  .t\\t  peafiznts,  aad  thofe  that  were  abroad 

■  ?•  115.  *  Gcorg.  lib.  I,  1.  292. 

in 
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in  the  night  and  wanted  lights  made  ufe  o/ 
this  kind  of  torches,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that 
Gideon  fhould  be  able,  with  fo  much  eafe,  to 
procure  three  hundred  of  them  for  the  three 
hundred  men  that  he  retained  with  him ;  ot 
that  they  fhould  continue  burning  fbme  con- 
fiderable  time  in  their  pitchers,  and  blaze  with 
fufficient  ftrength  to  terrify  the  Midianites, 
when  thofe  ancient,  and  perhaps  firft  invented^ 
dark^lanthorns  *  were  broken,  and  thefe  flam- 
beaux appeared  with  a  confiderable  ftrong 
light,  and  being  fuch  as  foldiers  encamped 
were  wont  to  ufe>  as  well  as  other  people 
whofe  bufinefs  led  them  to  be  abroad  in  the 
night. 

I  would  remark  farther,  that  as  this  word 
is  made  ufe  of,  Exod.  xx.  i8,  and  a  very  dif-« 
ferent  word  is  ufed  to  exprefs  lightning  in  the 
Hebrew^  it  is  unhappy  that  our  verfion  fhould 
render  it  lightning  there,  when  it  is  to  be  un- 
derflood,  I  apprehend,  of  xht  faming  of  the 
trees  on  Mount  Sinai,  on  that  memorable  oc- 
cafion,  whole  trees  flaming  around  the  divine 
prefence,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the 
torches  made  oi  fplinters  of  wood,  which  were 
made  ufe  of  on  lefs  auguf  occafions  :  **  All  the 
"  people  faw  the  thunderings,  and  the  (trees 
"  flaming  like  fo  many)  torches,  and  the  noifc 
•*  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mowntzin  fmoking  ^^ 
**  and  when  the  people  faw  it,  they  removed, 
•*  and  flood  afar  off." 

'  If  our  tranflation  be  accurate :  which  may  very  well 
be  doubted. 

Lightning 
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Lightning  is  underjiood  here  without  doubt, 
and  that  the  trees  were  fct  on  fire  by  the  lights 
ning  win  hardly  be  contefted;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  word  diredly  meant  lightning, 
ftill  it  is  evidently  fuppofed  the  trees  and 
Ihrubs  were  fired  by  it,  from  whence  elfc 
would  have  come  the  fmoke?  But  as  the 
Word  fignifies  torches^  not  Jlajhes  of  lightnings 
it  fhould  not  have  been  tranflated  here  light- 
ning, diflferently  from  what  it  properly  figiii- 
fies.  Agreeable  to  this  account  is  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  us,  Exod.  xix.  18,  "  And  Mount 
"  Sinai  was  altogether  on  ^fmokcy  becaufe  the 
**  Lord  defcended  upon  it  in  fire:  and  the 
**  fmoke  thereof  afcended  as  the  finoke  of 
**  a  furnace y  and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
"  greatly." 

According  to  Egmont  and  Heyman,  a  tree^ 
in  fome  meafure  refmbling  the  tamarijk^  which 
"produces  a  very  oily  fruity  and  from  which  a 
celebrated  oil  is  exprejfed^  grows  in  great  quan^ 
titles  on  Mount  Sinai  ^ :  whether  they  were 
trees  of  this  kind  that  blazed  with  fuch  awful 
pomp  when  the  law  was  given,  or  any  other, 
may  be  left  to  the  curious  to  enquire. 

O  B  8  E  R  VAT ION     CCVIL 

I  have,  in  another  volume  *,  taken  notice  of 
the  cutting  themfelves,  which  the  prophets  of 
Baal  pradtifed,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him^  in 

*  Vol.2,  p.  169. 

^  Obferv.  on  divers  PaiTages,  &c.  ch.  10,  obf.  66. 

a  trying 
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a  trying  feafon,  an  anfwer  to  their  prayers ;  the 
cutting  themfelves,  that  the  Ifraelltes  made  ufb 
of  in  a  time  of  affliflion,  and  when  they  be- 
wailed the  dead ;  and  the  modern  Arab  way  of 
teftifying  their  extreme  aifeftion  for  thofe  they 
profefs  to  love :  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  add 
a  query  here,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  that 
article.  Whether  we  may  not  very  naturally 
fuppofe  the  wounds  in  his  hands ^  which  Zecha^ 
riah  fuppofes '  the  falfe  prophet  had,  are  not 
to  be  illuftrated  by  the  firft  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ufagcs  ? 

Zechariah  there  reprefents  ^  falfe  prophet  as 
difclaiming  that  character,  not  only  for  the 
future,  but  as  not  having  previoujly  belonged 
to  him.  When  therefore  he  was  reproached, 
according  to  that  reprefentation,  with  having, 
in  preceding  times,  officiated  as  a  prophet  to 
fome  idol,  after  laying  afide  th^  diJiinSiive  drefs 
that  pointed  out  the  prophetic  charadler,  he 
is  liippofed  to  fay,  he  never  was  fuch  an  one, 
but  had  been  always  a  plain,  unlearned,  un- 
fagacious  hulbandman  or  herdfman ;  and  when 
afked  what  thofe  wounds  then  were,  whole 
fears  at  leaji  remained  in  his  hands,  fuch  as 
the  idolatrous  prophets  were  wont  to  inflift  on 
their  hands,  when  they  could  not  obtain  any 
anfwer  to  thofe  anxious  enquiries  they  made  in 
a  time  of  perplexity  *,  by  any  of  thofe  modes 

of 

'  Ch.  13.  6. 

*  When  the  Ifr^elites  were  forbidden  to  cut  themfelves, 
Deut.  14.  I,  it  might  be  to  teach  them  to  look  up  to 
Jehovah  as  the  God  that  would  hear  their  fupplicatzons, 

if 
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of  divination  they  had  ufed,  may  we  Hot  with 
great  probability  fuppofe,  that  Zecbariah  re- 
prefents  him  as  endeavouring  to  elude  this  moft 
fuipicious  circumftance,  by  faying  thefe  were 
wounds  that  he  gave  himfelf  when  mourning 
the  death  of  a  friend  vrhovn  he  dearly  loved,  or 
teftifying  his  affcd:ion  for  fome  young  female, 
of  a  family  with  which  he  defired  to  eftablifh 
the  moji  endearing  friendjhip — by  making  affi- 
nity with  it  ? 

Such  an  interpretation  appears  to  me  much 
more  natural^  than  the  fuppofition  of  fome  of 
the  learned,  who  imagine  thefe  wounds  are  to 
be  underftood  of  thofe  marks  idolaters  often 
received  on  their  hands,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  their  bodies,  in  token  of  their  belonging  to 
fuch  or  fuch  an  idol ;  and  that  the  falfe  pro- 
phet would,  in  fuch  cafe  as  is  here  foretold, 
pretend  it  was  the  innocent  mark  that  had  been 
imprinted  upon  him  by  his  mafter,  when  he 
became  his  flave,  whofe  ground  he  had  been 
wont  to  plough,  or  whofe  herds  he  had  fed. 
For  the  diftinftion  muft  have  been  vifible  to 
every  eye,  whatever  the  mark  fhould  be  ima- 
gined to  be :  the  diftinftion  between  the  mark 
of  an  heathen  deity y  and  that  of  a  wealthy  If- 
raelite,  ufed  for  the  mere  purpofes  of  civil 
life '.  Not  to  fay  that  the  mark  of  an  idol 
was  not  appropriated  to  his  prophets ;  but  was 

if  proper  to  be  granted,  without  fuch  expreffions  of  violent 
emotion. 

'  If  the  Jews  did  mark  their  fervants  as  fome  nations  did, 
which  is  muQh  to  be  queftioned. 

Vol.  IV.  F  f  imprinted 
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imprinted  on  his  common  worjlnppers*,  and  it  is- 
not  to  be  fuppofcd,  that,  after  a  time  of  general 
defection  to  idolatry,  every  one  that  had  beea 
feduccd  into  idol-worfliip  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  his  life.  And,  indeed,  it  evidently 
appears,  that  Zechariah  is  fpeaking  of  them 
that  had  prophefied  in  the  name  of  an  idol,  and 
that  he  mentions  them  only. 


Observation    CCVIII. 

It  niay  not  be  amifs  to  add,  in  this  next 
article,  that  it  feems,  from  that  part  of  his 
defence,  that  Zechariah  fuppofes  the  falfe  pro- 
phet would  make  ufe  of,  to  clear  himfelf  from 
the  charge  of  having  been  the  prophet  of  an 
idol,  "  I  am  no  prophet,  I  am  an  hujband^ 
**  man^:  for  man  taught  me  to  keep  cattle 
^*  from  my  youth*,"  that  the  prophets  of /^(?/r, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Jehovah^  lived  a  life  of  ab- 
ftraction  from  civil  employments,  and  wholly 
fpent  their  time  in  the  fervice  of  the  idol,  in 
fome  way  or  other,  which  it  may  be  natural  for 
us  to  be  a  little  inquifitive  about. 

The  prophets  of  God  were  wont  to  live  in 
fociety  ^  and  to  be  trained  up,  from  early  life, 
in  fuch  a  way  as  was  fuppofed  to  invite  the  in- 


■  This  fubterfugc  was  the  moft  natural  that  fuch  an  one 
could  make  ufe  of,  as  the  prophets  and  pretended  prophets 
were  wont  to  wear  the  coarfe  and  homely  drefs  of  thofe 
brought  up  to  country  bufmefs;^ 

*  Zech.  13,  5.  ^  1  Sam.  19.  aor424. 

fluences 
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fluences  of  the  prophetic  fpirit — Retirement 
from  the  world,  reading,  meditation,  prayer, 
and  finging  the  divine  praifes,  which  laft  was 
itfelf  honoured  with  the  name  of  prophefying, 
as  well  as  xht foretelling  future  events  \ 

Accordingly  the,falfe  prophet's  exculpation 
of  himfelf,  "  I  am  no  prophet,  I  am  an  huf- 
**  bandman — and  taught  to  keep  cattle  from 
**  my  youth,"  reminds  us  of  the  account  Amos 
gives  of  himfelf:  •*  The  words  oi  jimosy  vfho 
*^  was  among  the  herdmen  of  Tekoah,"  ch. 
i.  I.  Again,  **  Then  anfwered  Amos,  and  faid 
**  to  Amaziah,  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was 
**  I  a  prophet's  fon ;  but  I  was  an  herdma^^ 
*'  and  a  gatherer  of  fycamore-fruit.  And  thi 
**  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
"  and  the  Lord  faid  to  me.  Go,  prophefy 
*^  unto  my  people  Ifrael/'  Ch.  vii.  14,  15, 
He  was  not  one  that  had  lived  to  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  age  this  confecrated  fort  of  life,  when' 
he  was  fent  with  the'  mefTages  of  Jehovah  to 
Ifrael;  nor  had  even  his  youth  been  fpent 
among  the  fons  of  the  prophets,  but  he  was 
very  unexpectedly  taken  from  among  the  herd^ 
men  ofTekoah^  and  made'  a  mefTenger  of  God 
to  Ifrael. 

Now  had  not  the  idol-prophets  lived  in 
fomething  of  the  fame  manner,  the  allegation 
of  the  f^e  prophet,  that  he  had  been  an 
liufbandman  or  an  herdman  from  his  youth, 
would  have  been  abfolutely  impertinent. 

■  Sec  I  Chron.  25.  i,  2,  3,  i  Sam.  10.  5,  6. 

F  f  2  Accordingly 
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Accordingly  we  find,  i  Kings  xviii.  19,  that 
i^'tptophets  of  the  groves  eat  together  at  Je^.e^^ 
•  ^e'/^s  table ;  perhaps  thofe  of  Baal  too :  for  the 
words  of  the  facred  hiftorian  may  be  fo  under- 
ftood,  though  that  is  not  necejfarily  the  fenfe 
of  the  paffage.  **  Now  therefore  fend,  and 
'*  gather  to  me  all  Ifrael  unto  Mount  Carmel^ 
**  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred  and 
"  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves  four 
**  hundred,  which  eat  at  JezebePs  table.'' 

We  are  not,  I  apprehend,  to  fuppofe  that 
thefe  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prophets,  or  even 
the  four  hundred  of  the  groves,  eat  at  the  royal 
table,  where  Jezebel  herfelf  took  her  refeftion  ; 
^r  though,  I  am  fenfible,  it  is  not  unufual 
in  the  Baft  for  fervants  to  eat  at  the  fame 
table  where  their  mafters  have  eaten,  after  their 
mafters  have  done ;  and  that  feveral  hundreds 
eat  in  the  palaces  of  the  Eaftcrn  princes ;  yet 
it  could  never  be  thought  neceiTary  by  Jezebel 
to  have  four  hundred  chaplains  in  waiting  at 
once  at  court.  I  fhould  think  the  words 
mean,  that  thefe  four  hundred  prophets  of  the 
groves  fed  daily  at  a  common  table,  in  or 
near  the  temple  of  that  idol  which  they  ferved, 
and  which  was  provided  for  at  the  expence  of 
Jezebely  living  there  in  a  kind  of  collegiate 
way,  as  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  appear  to 
have  done. 

Their  bufinefs  was,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  to 
fing  the  praifes  of  the  idols  they  worfliipped ; 
and  to  watch  from  time  to  time  in  their  tem- 
ples, under  the  pretence  of  receiving  oracular 

anfwers 
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anfwers  to  the  enquiries  of  thofc  that  came  to 
confult  them  '  ^  and,  it  may  be,  to  teach  the 
worfhippers  in  what  form  of  words  tp  addrefs 
the  deity  they  ferved. 


Observation    CCIX. 

The  wafhing  foul  linen,,  among  us,  is  per- 
formed in  the  proper  apartments  of  privAte 
houfes;  but  in  the  Eaft,  where  the  women 
are,  in  common,  kept  very  clofe,  it  is  per- 
formed in  public  view,  by  the  fides  of  rivers 
and  fountains. 

This  may  feem  very  ftrange,  when  we  re- 
fleift  on  the  great  folicitude  of  many  of  the 
Eaftern  people  to  keep  their  women  conceal- 
ed 5  and  recoiled:  the  privacy  with  which  this 
female  fervice  is  performed  among  us,  in  a 
country  where  the  women  appear  abroad  as 
frequently  as  the  men. 

Dr.  Chandler,  however,  in  his  Travels  in 
Afia  Minor,  mentions  this  Eaftern  cuftom, 
and  frequently  obferved  it.  "  The  women,*' 
fays  the  Dodtor,  "  refort  to  the  fountains  by 
**  the  houfes,  each  with  a  large  two-handled 
"  earthen  jar  on  their  back,  or  thrown  over 
"  their  (houlder,  for  water.  They  aflemble 
*'  at  one  without  the  village  or  town,  if  no 
*^  river  be  near,  to  wajh  their  linens  which  is 
**  afterwards  fprcad  on  the  ground  or  buihcs 


2  Kings  I.  2. 

F  f  3  "to 
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"  to  dry'."  He  clfewhcre  fpeaks  of  his 
having  I'een  them  performing  this  fervice. 
**  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  vv^as  lively  vcr- 
"  dure,"  fpeaking  of  the  bed  which  received 
the  Scamander  andSimois  united,  "  with  trees, 
**  and  on  the  fame  fide  as  Sigeum,  the  caftle, 
"  and  Chomjcali ;  above  which,  by  the  water, 
'*  were  many  women,  their  faces  muffled, 
"  waflnng  lineriy  or  Jpreading  it  to  dry^  with 
**  children  pla3ring  on  the  banks  *.  And  of 
another  river  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Hellefpont 
he  fays,  **  The  bed  was  wide,  ftony,  and  in- 
"  terfefted  with  green  thickets,  but  had  water 
"  in  the  cavities  %at  which  many  women,  with 
"  their  fiices  mufiled,  were  bufy  wafhing  linen, 
**  and  fpreading  it  on  the  ground  to  dry  *." 

May  not  this  obfei^ation  ferve  to  confirm 
the  conjedure,  that  the  young  woman  that 
was  fent  to  En-rogel ',  with  a  mcflage  of  great 
importance  to  the  fafety  of  King  David,  which 
fhe  was  to  deliver  to  the  two  young  pricfls  that 
were  ftationed  there,  in  fome  place  of  conceal- 
ment, went  out  of  the  city,  with  a  bundle  of 
linen,  as  if  fhe  was  going  to  wafli  it :  fince  no- 
thing was  more  natural,  (if  it  was  a  place  ufed 
for  tnat  purpofe,)  or  better  calculated  to  elude 
jealoufy  and  apprehenfion,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
fince  we  can  hardly  otherwife  account  for  the 
fending  fuch  a  perfon,  on  the  other,  or  at  leaft 
for  it's  being  recorded  with  fuch  diflinftnefs, 

"  P.  21.  *  P.  40.  '  Ef  /SodpoKTi  is  the  word 

Homer  makes  ufc  of.        *  P»  I3r        *  2  Sam.  17.  17. 

I    ,  tation. 
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The  only  difficulty,  attending  this  reprefen- 
tation,  feems  to  be,  the  number  of  females 
wont  to  aflemble  together  at  fuch  places,  (for 
Dr.  Chandler  fpeaks  of  them  as  very  nume- 
rous ;)  but  if  we  fuppofe  that  they  did  not 
aflemble  together  in  troops  in  the  city,  but 
only  gather  together  at  the  places  of  ivajhing^ 
the  fending  her  rather  earlier  than  ufual,  might 
be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

But  if  what  Chandler  has  faid,  of  this  Eaft- 
ern  pradtice,  illuftrates  no  paflage  of  Scripture, 
it  certainly  Ihows  that  the  pradice  of  the 
Greeks,  fo  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Homer  \ 
and  earlier,  ilill  continues  among  their  de- 
fcendants. 

Observation     CCX. 

The  names  the  Eajiern  people  give  to  loo^- 
men  and  tojlaroesj  appear  to  us  to  be  often- 
times not  a  little  odd\  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind  may  however  be  remarked  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  they  are  there  more  frequently 
of  the  devout  kind,  A  little  colle£lion  of  ex- 
amples may  not  be  difagreeable. 

The  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Ali  Bey  men- 
tions a  female,  whofe  name  fignified  ruby  *. 
One  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  the  father  of 
the  prophet  Samuel,  feems  to  have  been  named 
in  the  fame  way,  for  fiich,  I  prefume,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Peninnah  \     It  is- 

»  Odyf.  lib,  6..  *  P.  70.  »  X  Sam.  x.  2. 

F  f  4  fomcwhat 
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fomewhat  remarkable,  that  this  name  is  left 
out  of  that  catalogue  of  ancient  names  given 
in  fome  of  our  old  Bibles.  The  plural  word 
peninim  fignifies  rubies^  or  precious  ftoncs  that 
are  redj  as  is  evident  from  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiaby  ch,  iv.  7,  though  fome  of  the  Jewiih 
virtuofi  fuppofe  pearls  are  meant,  and  penin^ 
nab  feems  to  be  the  lingular  of  the  word  pe- 
ninim, with  a  feminine  termination.  If  both 
thefe  ladies  were  called  by  names  that,  in  their 
refpedtive  languages,  fignified  a  ruby^  probably 
both  one  and  the  other  \Vere  lb  denominated, 
either  from  tht  floridnefs  of  their  complexion, 
or  thie  contrary  to  a  ruby  teint :  for  it  may  be 
underftood  cither  way. 

It  not  being  unufual,  with  the  Oriental  na- 
tions, to  go  by  the  rule  of  contraries  in  giving 
people  names.  Thus  d'Herbelot  informs  us, 
that  camphor,  which  is  a  very  white  and  odo- 
riferous gum  or  relin,  is  one  of  thofe  names 
which  are  wont  to  be  given  negroes  or  blacks 
in  the  Eaft ;  and  jafmin  and  narci^us^  which 
are  known  to  be  remarkable  for  their  whiter 
nefsy  are  names  applied  to  the  fame  fabk^ 
coloured Jlaves  \ 

.  Poflibly  Rachel  might  have  that  name  put 
Upon  her,  which  fignifies  ^Jheepj  not  from  the 
mildnefs  of  her  temper,  but  the  reverfe.  What 
Ihe  faid  to  Jacob,  before  Ihe  had  children, 
while  her  filler  had  feveral.  Gen.  xxx.  i,  by 
no  means  invalidates  fuch  a  fuppofition. 

•  Biblioth.  Orient,  art.  Cafur. 
'  Obser- 
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Observation    CCXI. 

I  have  in  another  volume  taken  notice,  that 
it  is  a  common  thing  among  the  people  of 
the  Eaft,  to  denominate  a  man  thcfatber  of  a 
thing  for  which  he  is  remarkable  1  but  here 
I  would  fay,  not  only  that  collection  of  ex- 
amples might  be  enlarged  ^  but  that  people 

*  It  certainly  might  be  enlarged :  thus  vre  find  that  (Hie 
of  the  beys  of  iEgypt,  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Revolt  of  All  Bey,  was  called  Ahudahap^  which  fignifies 
father  of  gold^  on  the  account  it  feems  of  his  avaricUus 
temper^  p.  8i.  (See  alfo  this  name  given  him  in  a  firmaa 
of  the  Grand  Signior  himfelf,  which  is  published  by  Major 
Rooke,  in  his  Travels  to  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  Felix,  p.  216, 
vhich  being  a  paper  of  ftate  makes  this  appellation  very 
remarkable.)  In  like  manner  a  pafcha  of  Bagdad^  wha 
generally  went  out  in  the  night  in  his  expeditions  againft 
3ie  wild  Arabs,  in  which  he  was  very  fuccefsful,  was  call- 
ed, Niebuhr  tells  us^  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Travels  into 
Arabia  and  adjacent  countries,  p.  ^58,  Abu  el  Lejl,  that  i% 
father  of  the  nighty  but  by  the  people  of  Bagdad  the  Hon. 
In  like  manner  the  fame  author  tells  us,  in  his  firft  volume 
of  thofe  travels,  that  one  of  the  beys  of  ^gypt,  of  his 
time,  was  called  Abu  Seif  that  is,  he  tells  us,  he  that 
knew  how  to  handle  the  fcymiter,  but  if  literally  tranf- 
lated,  I  would  obferve,  fignifies  father  of  the  fcymiter^ 
p.  no.  And  again,  in  p.  280  of  the  iame  work,  he 
obferves,  that  the  Arabs  call  the  tree  that  produces  thq 
Mecca  balfam  abufchamy  that  is,  he  fays,  the  odoriferous 
tree,  but  literally  tranilated  it  fignifies  tiit  father  offra^ 
grancey  or  odoriieroufnefs  5  and,  in  like  manner,  in  p.  263 
of  that  volume,  he  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs  call  Abu 
Schanarib  (father  of  the  mujlachio)  z  man  that  has  large 
muftachios ;  and  Abu  Hamarj  he  that  is  the  proprietor  of 
an  afs ;  but  this  laft  only,  I  (hould  imaging,  in  fome  par* 
ticular  circumftances, 

and 
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The  pajQagc  in  the  Fajii  is  that  in  which 
he  dcfcribes  the  lamentation  of  Ceres^  when 
flie  loft  her  daughter,  and  filled  the  world  with 
her  moansy  which  he  compares  to  the  mourn- 
ful noife  made  by  this  bird. 

<<  Quacunque  ingreditur,  miferis  loca  cunda  querelis 
^^  Implet :  ut  aaiifliim  cum  gemit  alts  Ityn." 

Lib.  iy*  V.  481^  482. 

Here  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  noife  made  by 
Tereus^  after  he  was  imagined  to  have  been 
turned  into  this  bird,  and  to  have  lamented 
his  fon  Itys  with  bitter  anguifli,  is  extremely 
mournful,  fince  the  vehement  lamentations  of 
Ceres  are  compared  to  this  bird's  noife,  which 
is  laid  to  be  pupUy  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  it's  being  called  upupa. 

I  would  next  remark,  that,  according  to 
Dr,  RuiTell,  it  appears,  in  the  country  about 
Aleppo  \  which  is  known  very  much  to  re- 
femble  Judaa  in  it's  climate  and  produc- 
tions. 

Farther,  it  is  a  migratory  bird  in  thofe 
countries  about  Aleppo,  according  to  Ruflell, 
who  fays,  ^*  the  Jbopooe  (upupa)  and  bee-eater 
^*  come  in  the  ipring,  and  remain  all  the 
**  fummer  and  autumn."  It  might  then  be 
one  of  the  birds  Jeremiah  was  fpeaking  of, 
ch.  viii.  7,  being  migratory  as  well  as  the 
j^rane  j  and  as  likely  to  be  meant  by  Hezekiah  * 

*  Pefcript.  of  Akppo^  p.  70,  *  liaiah,  38.  Z4« 

as 
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as  the  crane>  fince  it's  mournful  noi(e  is  £0 
remarkable,  as  to  be  chofen  by  Ovid  to  ex- 
prefs  the  lamentations  of  Ceres. 

Laftly,  It  muft  be  difficult,  I  fliould  ima- 
gine, to  find  out  any  refemblance  between  an 
horfcy  which  the  Hebrew  word  indifputably 
fignifies,  and  a  crane ^  which  it  is  alfo  by  mo- 
derns fuppofed  to  mean ;  but  no  great  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  likenefs  between  this  bird, 
(and  fomt  fort  of  bird  it  undoubtedly  means, 
from  what  Jeremiah  fays  about  it,)  and  an 
horfe^  if  we  recolleft  an  obfervation  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  work  *,  which  gives  an 
account  of  it's  being  cuftomary  for  both  mea 
and  borfes  to  have  their  heads  adorned  with 
feathers.  For  this  is  Dr.  Berkenhout's  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  hoopoe :  "  Creji  orange,  tipt  with 
**  black,  two  inches  long,  &c."  How  beauti- 
ful this  plume!  fomewhat  refembling  thoie 
worn  by  princes  and  their  courtiers,  and  alfo 
their  horfes  !  confifting,  other  writers  tell  us, 
of  many  feathers,  and  very  long,  confidering 
the  fize  of  the  bird,  which  is  but  little  larger 
than  a  quail. 

But  if  this  is  not  the  bird  Hezekiah  ac^ 
tuaUy  meant,  it  muil  be  allowed  it  might, 
without  impropriety,  have  been  referred  to  on 
that  occafion — the  noife  it  makes  is  mournful. 
At  the  fame  time  it  obferves  the  due  time  for 
returning,  from  the  places  to  which  it  with- 
draws itfclf  when  it  migrates, 

•  Obf.  77. 

It 
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It  is  1  bird  alfo  remarkable  for  it's  filtbi'^ 
T^fsy  faid  to  live  on  excrements^  to  make  it's 
neft  of  human  dung^  and  to  be  fond  oi  graves  \ 
circumftances  that  do  not  make  this  bird  lefs 
j)roper  to  be  referred  to,  when  the  moans  of  a 
Jkk  chamber  are  defcribcd. 

O  B  S  £R  VAT  I  O  N     CCXIII. 

Hezektaby  immediately  after,  makes  ufc  of 
iuiother  fimil^,  in  that  hymn  of  his  which 
liaiah  has  pfeferved,  and  which  fimile  appear- 
ed, many  years  ago,  very  perplexing  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  fenfe  and  learning,  who  refided 
in  one  rf  the  moft  noted  towns  of  the  king- 
dom for  nveaving.  He  could  not  conceive,  why 
the  cutting  fliort  the  life  of  that  prince,  ihould 
be  compared  to  a  weaver's  cutting  off  a  piece 
from  his  loom  when  he  had  finilhed  it,  and 
he  and  every  body  that  faw  it  in  that  ftate 
cxpefted  it  as  a  thing  of  courfe.  He  confultcd 
thofe  that  were  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
factory, but  could  gain  no  fatisfadlion. 
'  Perhaps  it  may  appear  more  eafy  to  the  mind, 
if  thefimile  is  underftood  to  refer  to  the  weaving 
of  a  carpet,  filled  with  flowers  and  other  »t- 
genious  devices :  juft  as  a  weaver,  after  having 
wrought   many  decorations   into  a  piece  of 

■  Com.  Hieronyml  in  Ziich.  cap.  5.  Lcmery,  a  mo- 
dern writer  not  ill-verfed  in  natural  hiftory,  has  given  a 
like  account,  Did.  dcs  Drogues,  art.  Upupa. 

carpeting. 
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c?s^^m%yfuddenfy  cuts  it  ofF,  while  the  figures 
were  rifing  into  view  as  frefh  and  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  andthefpedfcator  is  expcdling  the  weaver 
would  proceed  in  his  work;  fo,  after  a  va- 
riety of  pleafing  and  amufing  tranfitftions  in 
the  courfe  of  my  life,  fuddenly  and  unexpeft- 
cdly  it  fecmed  to  me  that  it  was  come  to  it's 
period,  and  was  juft  going  to  be  cut  off. 
Unexpedtednefs  muft  certainly  be  intended 
here. 

It  is  certain  diat  now  the  Eaftern  people 
not  only  employ  themfelves  in  rich  embrotde-^ 
ties,  but  in  making  carpets  filled  with  flowers 
and  other  fleajing figures.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  laft  ',  as  other  travellers  d6 
of  the  firft.  "  Carpets^  which  are  much 
*'  coarfer  than  thofc  from  Turkey,  are  made 
**  here  in  great  numbers,  2J\A,  oi  all  fizes  *— 
**  But  the  chief  branch  of  their  manufadtories 
•*  is,  the  making  of  hykes,  or  blankets,  as  we 
**  ihould  call  them.     The  women  alone  are 

employed  in  this  work,   (as  Andromache 

and  Penelope  were  of  old,)  who  do  not  uje 
'*  thejhuttle^  but  conduft  every  thread  of  the 
^  woof  with  their  fingers." 

lijhuttles  are  not  now  ufed  in  the  manu- 
fadluring  of  hykes,  can  we  fuppofe  they  were 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Job  ?  Yet  our  tranflators 
fuppofe  this :  "  My  days  are  fwifter  than  a 

"  Trav.  p*  224. 

*  If  of  fuch  different  fiseSi  tbey  inigiit  ilbmetiines  be  cut 
ofF  very  uncxpcftcdiy. 

*•  weaver's 
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**  weaver's  Jhuttle,  and  are  fpent  without 
••  hope  \"  Whereas  the  original  only  fays, 
my  days  are  fwifter  than  a  weaver  *. 

I  would  add>  that  I  can  hardly  imagine 
our  prefent  Hebrew  copies  are  exad,  which 
life  a  term  that  fignifies  /  have  cut  off:  the 
Septuagint  do  not  feem  to  have  read  it  fb; 
and  a  very  little  alteration,  and  a  very  proba- 
ble one^  would  make  it,  thou  hafl:  cut  oS^  re- 
ferring to  God. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly probable  that  weaving  ornamented  carpets, 
mough  now  fo  common  in  the  Eaft,  was  then 
pradtifed  there ;  but  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  Ikill  to  perform  the  works  of  the  weaver 
is  mentioned,  in  the  fame  paifage,  with  thofe 
of  the  engraver  and  the  embroiderer^  which 
were  then  praftifed  in  a  confiderablc  degree 
of  perfedlion  :  "  Them  hath  he  (God)  filled 
•*  with  wifdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner 
•*  of  work,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cun- 
ning workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer,  in 
blue,  and  in  purple,  in  fcarlet,  and  in  fine 
linen,  and  of  the  weaver^  even  of  them  that 
••  do  any  work,  and  of  thofe  that  devife  cun- 
•*  ning  work."     Exod.  xxxv.  35. 

Plain  orjimple  weaving  could  never  be  meant 
here^  it  was  in  ufe  before  the  time  of  Mofes. 

■  Ch.  7.  6. 

*  The  motion  of  whofc  fingers  muft  have  been  exceed- 
ing quick,  when  no  (buttle  was  ufcd  ;  it  might  be  as  quick 
»  moft  motions  die  Tcnumitts  were  familiarly  acquainted 

For 
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For  wc  read  that  Jofepb  was  arrayed  mjine 
iineriy  when  he  was  made  viceroy  of  i^gypt ; 
that  more  refined  fkill  in  weaving  then  ihould 
leem  to  refer,  to  the  working  pleafing  figures 
into  the  web.  The  hangings  of  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle,  probably,  are  to  be  under* 
flood  not  to  have  been  fimple  linen  cloth,  but 
cloth  diapered,  or  wrought  in  pleafing  figureg 
of  fome  fuch  a  kind,  Exod.  xxvii.  9*  The 
curtains  of  the  facred  tent  itfelf  were  to  be  of 
fine  linen,  intermingled  with  blue,  purple,  and 
fcarlet,  wrought  into,  the  figure  of  cherubs 
with  great  art,  Exod.  xxvi.  i .  From  which 
the  veil  banging  over  the  door,  certainly  defign-^ 
ed  to  be  richer  than  the  preceding,  if  there  was 
any  diftindion  between  them,  is  defcribed  as 
formed  of  the  fame  materials,  but  the  figures 
made  oi  needle-^nvork^  verfe  36,  a  very  different 
word  from  that  ufed  in  the  firft  verfe,  which 
is  a  general  term  ufed  to  point  out  fome  new 
ingenious  invention  in  any  art',  and  confe- 
quently  may  as  well  relate  to  the  art  of  weaving 
as  any  other. 

So  I  find  R.  Solomon,  and  Aben  Efra,  iln- 
derftood  the  word,  in  the  firft  verfe,  to  refer  to 
weaving  thofe  figures  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  but  on  different  grounds,  I  believe, 
from  that  I  have  propofed,  namely,  the  autho- 
rity of  their  old  writers  *.  I  deduct  it,  from  the 
wonted  fuperior  richnefs  of  the  veil  of  th^ 

*  2  Chron.  26.  i%.  ^  Vide  Buxtprfi  Epit.  Raiw 

Hcbr,  p.  308. 
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door-wcy  to  the  other  hangings  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  the  word 
which  we  tranflate  to  weave,  fignifies  inter- 
weaving any  flender  fubftances  together,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  any  firm  texture, 
and  therefore  expreffes  the  making  wicker- 
work,  as  well  as  fine  linen :  fo  we  find  the 
word  -31K  (arag)  is  ufed  in  the  fcnfe  of  mak- 
ing wicker-work.  If.  xix.  9,  where  our  tranf- 
lators  render  it  *•  they  that  weave  net- works," 
and  in  the  margin  **  white-works."  Cer- 
tainly Jijh  may  be  catched  by  wicker-work 
as  well  as  by  nets,  and  fomething  of  that 
kind  appears  in  the  Pranejiine  Mofaic  pavement 
which  Dr.  Shaw  has  given  us.  Reeds,  he 
obferves ",  are  now  commonly  made  ufe  of; 
thofe  toils  Ifaiah  fpeaks  of,  might  be  defcribed 
as  made  of  wicker-work,  which  was  winte 
from  the  peeling  the  twigs  made  ufe  of,  pro- 
bably to  mark  out  the  frequent  magnificence 
of  the  a^gyptians  of  that  time,  in  Uieir  fifh- 
irig.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  fpeaks  of  their 
ufmgfax  of  different  colours,  (for  diat  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  tranf- 
lated^w^  flax,)  and  which  mtift  be  imagined 
to  have  been  for  pomp  and  fplendor,  more 
than  for  ufe. 

After  all,  the  needle-^ork  of  the  Scriptures 
might  fdmetimes  diflfer  very  much  from  what 
we  call  embroidery  :  it  is  certain  that  the  Per^ 

.'  P.  4241  4to.  ediu 
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Jians^  if  we  may  'believe  Bir  John  Chardin^ 
have  a  kind  of  needle- work  very  different, 
Tlie  account  he  gives  of  it,  in  fliort,  is  as 
follows  :  T^heir  taylors  certainly  excel  ours  in 
tbeirfewing.  They  make  carpets^  cujhions^  veils 
for  doors  y  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  of  felt,  in 
Mojaic  work,  which  reprefents  juji  what  thei 
pleafe.  This  is  done^fo  neatly,  that  a  man  might 
fuppofe  the  figures  were  painted,  injiead  of 
being  a  kind  of  inlaid  work^  Look  as  clofe  as 
you  will,  the  joinings  cannot  befeen  \         • 

This  Perfian  kind  of  needle-work  ibmc- 
what  refembles  our  old  tapeftry,  which^  in- 
ftcad  of  being  woven,  was  made  of  many  pieces 
of  different  colours  fewed  together,  but  by  no 
means  joined  together  with  Perfian  dexterity* 
Whether  the  needle^work  on  both  fides,  which 
the  mother  of  Sifera  fuppofed  *  would  become 
a  prey  to  her  fon,  was  needle-work  of  this 
kind,  the  curious  may  confider :  certainly  we 
fliould  never  think  of  defcribiiig  our  conunon 
embroidery,  by  it's  beauty  on  both  fides  ^ 

If  this  account  of  the  fudden,  and,  to  a 
by-ftander,  micxpeded  cuttiiig  off  his  work 
by  the  weaver  of  a  carpet,  or  fome  fuch  curious 
kind  of  workmanfhip,  Ihould  not  be  admitted  ; 
yet  Niebuhr  will  be  allowed,  I  prefume,*  to 
nave  clearly  illuflrated  what  is  faid  concerning 
a  fhepherd's  tent  in  the  fame  verfe. 

For,  in  his  defcription  of  Arabia^  he  men- 
tions a  circumflance  relating  to  the  Bedouin 

!  Voy*  tome  2,  p.  85.  •  Judges  5, 

G  g  2  ArabSf 
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Arabs^  which  is  very  amufing  to  the  imagina-* 
tion,  and  ferves  to  give  great  energy  to  that 
other  fimile  made  ufe  of  by  Hezektab^  in  the 
hymn  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  compofed,  relat- 
ing to  his  dangerous  ilhiefs  and  fubfequent 
recovery  *. 

'*  In  the  well-watered  parts  of  the  country 
^  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  there 
•*  are  ftill  feveral  tribes  who  fupport  thcm- 
•*  felves  by  their  horfes^  their  bufialoes^  their 
*'  cows,  and  by  agriculture,  occupations  that 
'*  the  Arabs  of  the  more  noble  families  judge 
•*  below  them  to  follow.  The  principal  tribes 
•*  are  named  Ahhl  el  Abaar,  the  others  Mooe- 
^*  dan.  Thefe  Mooeddn  tribes  are  of  a  mid- 
*•  die  rank,  between  true  Arabs  and  pea- 
**  fants.  They  remove  their  pitiful  habitations 
**  from  country  to  country,  according  as  they 
**  want  lands  to  till,  or  pafturage;  it  is  for 
**  this  reafon  we  fometimes  find  whole  viUagest 
^^  in  a  place  where ^  the  day  before^  there  was  not 
''  afinglehut\'* 

The  oppoiite  to  this  is  what  Hezekiah  re- 
fers to :  he  felt  juft  fuch  fenfations  as  a  man 
would  do,  that  faw  a  large  encampment  of 
Arabs,  furrounded  with  people,  and  flocks  and 
herds,  one  day ;  and  the  next,  nothing  but  an 
uninhabited  defert. 

Mine  age,  or,  as  others  tranflate  it,  /ny  ha^ 
bifation,  or,  perhaps,  the  word  may  rather  fig- 

■  If.  38. 12.  •  P.  336. 
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liify  the  people  of  my  generation^  the  people 
about  me,  and  with  whom  I  have  been  coa-^ 
Jieded,  are  gone,  and  difappear  from  my  eyes; 
I  am  juft  in  the  fituation  of  one  that  faw,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  tent  of  an  Arab  iheik,  furrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  tents  or  huts  of  his  attend-^ 
ants,  with  flocks  and  herds,  but  who,  on  a  fud-- 
den,  and  very  uncixpefledly,  decamping  with  all 
his  people  and  poffeflions,  leaves  a  dreary  foli- 
tude  behind  him.  Thus,  inftead  of  a  long  train 
of.  officers  and  attendants,  marching  in  great 
pomp  about  Hezekiah,  and  crowds  of  people 
paying  him  royal  honours  as  he  pafled  along  ; 
all  was  reduced  to  the  folitude  of  a  fick  cham- 
ber, which,  though  occupied  by  royalty,  could 
admit  only  a*  very  few  unceremonious  attend- 
ants, waiting  upon  him  with  great  iilence,  on 
ticcount  of  the  extremity  of  his  illnefs — My 
company  about  me  is  dijperfed,  and  Jilence  fur- 
rounds  me^  fo  that  lam  like  a  lonely  place  in  the 
defert^  where  a  little  before  the  tent  of  an  Arab 
Jbeikivas  pitched^  furrounded  by  his  people  and 
cattle.    Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  lively  mean^ 
ing  of  Hezekiah. 


Observation    CCXIV. 

Though  it  fliould  be  admitted,  that  the 
1 2th  chapter  of  Ifaiah  was  not  compdfed  as  ah 
hymn  of  thankfgiving,  for  the  deliverance  of 
Ifrael,  on  fome  particular  occafion,  from  the 
hands  of  their  pnemies,  by  means  of  a  copious 

G  g  1  fall 
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fall  of  rain  that  filled  their  exhaufjted  rdcrvoifa 
of  water,  by  which  means  they  were  enabled 
to  hold  out,  and  their  enemies  were  obliged  to 
give  over  befieging  them,  and  to  retire  with 
idifgrace;  yet  it  muft,  I  think>  be  allowed, 
that,  under  that  image ^  the  copious  pouring  out 
of  the  influences  of  the  fpirit  of  God  on  men^ 
at  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  is  Sketched  out, 
and  it  feems  requifite  to  attend  to  this  reprc- 
fentation,  in  order  to  enter  into  all  the  energy 
and  livelinefs  of  this  paflagc  of  the  prophet. 

We  meet  with  fuch  events  fometimes  in 
hiftory,  arid  among  the  Jews  too.  So  Jofc-^ 
phus  informs  us,  that  the  rain  which  fell,  i^ 
one  nighty  was  fo  abundant  as  foon  to  fit  the 
ciferns  at  Maftfda,  where  fome  hundreds  of  the 
partizans  of  Herod  were  befeged,  who  by  that 
"means  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  pof^  though 
they  were  before  jufi  ready  to  quit  it  for  want  of 
Water '.       * 

With  what  joy  muft  thefe  Herodians  have 
drawn  water  out  of  their  wells  and  cifterns,  in 
the  morning  after  this  copious  rain,  the  prelude 
of  others  foon  to  follow !  for  it  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  rain,  at  leaft  of  any  confideration^ 
that  had  fallen  that  autumn.  They  might, 
without  impropriety,  call  them  the  wells  offal- 
vation,  for  they  were  the  means,  through  the 

■  Antiq.  Ub.  14,  cap.  14^  §  6,  p.  728,  edit.  Hav. 
This  rain  muft  have  been  very  copious^  and  may  fervc  to 
confirm  an  obfervation  in  a  former  volume  (obf.  9^  of 
th.  I.)  relating  to  the  very  heavy  rains  that  fell  in  the  Eaft 
in  the  night.    See  alfo  obf.  ry,  of  the  iaine  chapter. 
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interpafition  of  Providence,  of  faving  tbem  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Jonathan,  the 
£bn  of  King  Saul,  is  faid  to  have  wrought 
a  great  falvation  for  Ifrael,  i  Sam.  xiv.  45 : 
and  as  he  vvras  the  infirument  made  ufe  of  by 
God  to  efFefl:  that  falVation ;  fo  the  w^ells,  or 
ciflerns,  of  Maflada  were  the  inftruments  that 
effcdled  the  falvation  of  the  adherents  of  Herod 
at  that  time. 

I  do  not  however  fuppofe  this  1 2th  of  Ifaiah 
was  compofed  originally  by  the  prophet,  with 
the  defign  of  celebrating  an  event  of  his  time, 
fimilar  to  that  at  Majjada ;  for  he  begins  It 
with  thcfc  words,   **  And  in  that  day  thou 
Jha/t  fay,"  plainly  referring  to  the  preceding 
chapter,  which  relates  to  the  times  ofthe  Meh- 
fiah.    But  he  makes  ufe  of  the  defcription,  of 
a  thankfgiving  for  fuch  deliverance,  to  point 
out  the  confbJatory  efFe^fts  of  the  pouring  out 
the  inftrudlibns  of  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  in 
the  time  of  the  Meffiah,  in  the  moft  copious 
manner,  after  a  long  fufpenfion  of  that  mercy^ 
under  which  numbers  of  them,  we  may  rca- 
foniably  Aippofe,  were  ready  to  fink,  and  to 
defert  the  caufe  in  which  they  had  been  engag- 
ed, fince  we  find,  that  even  at  the  time  the  89th 
Pfalm  was  compofed,  they  began  to  reproach 
the  Jlownefs  of  the  footjieps  of  Gois  anointed^ ^ 
The  defcribipg  then  the  joy  for  receiving  thefc 
influences,  which  are  fo  often  copipared  in  holy 
writ  to  neater ^  and  to  rain  in  particular,  by  the 

*  Sec  vcr.  50,  |l. 
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rejoicing  of  thofe  that  were  delivered  from  a 
very  painful,  and  even  diftjreffing  iituation, 
by  the  fudden  filling  their  refervoirs  by  plenti- 
ful fhowers,  vras  an  image  natural  enough, 
and  certainly  very  lively,  and  as  fuch  made  i^^ 
cif  by  the  prophet. 

O  B  S  E  R  y ATI  O  M     CC^V^ 

I  leave  it  to  phyficians  and  naturalifls  to  dp* 
termine,  w^ith  minute  exadtpef$,  what  efFcA 
txtreme  hunger  produces  qn  the  body^  particu-r 
larly  as  to  colour.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  t^ 
remark,  that  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft 
fuppofe  it  occafions  an  approach  to  blacknefs^ 
as  the  ancient  Jews  alfo  did. 

*f  Her  Na^arites/'^  fays  the  prophet,  com- 
plaining, of  the  dreadful  want  of  food,  juft  be- 
fore Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
•*  her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  fnow,  they 
**  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more 
f*  ruddy  in  tody  than  rubies,  their  polifhing 
**  was  of  fapphire.  Their  vifage  is  blacker 
•*  than  a  coal :  they  are  npt  Icnown  in  the 
*^  ftreets  :  their  Ikin  cleaveth  to  their  bones  i 
f*  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  ftick.'* 
Lam.  iv.  7,  8.  '    * 

The  like  is  faid,  ch.  v.  10.  ^'  Our  Ikin 
*^  was  black  like  an  oven,  becaufe  of  the  ter- 
**  rible  famine/'- 

The  fame  repr«fentatipn  of  it's  efFefts  ftill 
obtains  in  thofe  coiptries.  So  Sir  John  Char- 
din 
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din  tells  us",  that  the  common  people  of 
Perfia,  to  exprefs  the  fufFerings  of  Hojfein^  a 
grandibn  of  their  prophet  Mohammed,  and 
one  of  their  moft  illuftrious  faints,  who  fled 
into  the  deferts  before  his  vidtorious  enemies, 
that  purfued  him  ten  days  together,  and  at 
length  overtook  him,  ready  to  die  with  heat> 
ihirft,  and  fatigue,  and  flew  him  with  a  mul- 
titude of  wounds,  in  memory  of  which  they 
annually  obferve  ten  days  with  great  folemnity ; 
I  fay,  he  tells  us,  that  the  common  people  then, 
to  exprefs  what  he  fufFered,  appear  entirely 
naked^  excepting  the  parts  modejiy  requires  to  be 
covered^  and  blackened  all  overi  while  others 
are  Jlained  with  bloody  others  run  about  the 
fireetSy  beating  two  flint -Jlones  againfl  each  other ^ 
their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like 
people  quite  exhaufled,  and  behaving  likeperjons  in 
detpair,  crying  with  all  their  ynight,  Hojfeiny  &c. 
^hofe  that  coloured  themfelves  black,  intended 
to  reprefent  the  extremity  ofthirft  and  heat  which 
IJoJein  Md  Jufferedf  which  was  fo  greats  they 
fay^  that  he  turned  black,  and  his  tongue  Jwelkd 
out  of  his  mouth.  Tihofe  that  were  covered  with 
blood,  intended  to  reprefent  his  heing  fo  terribly 
wounded y  as  that  all  his  blood  had  iffued  from  his 
veins  before  he  died. 

Here  we  fee  thirfl,  want  of  food,  and  fatigue, 
are  fuppofed  to  make  an  human  body  look 
black.     They  are  now  fuppofed  to  do  fb ;  as 

'     ■  Voy*  tome  3,  p.  xyj, 

they 
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thcjr  were  fuppofed  anciently  to  have  that 
effedt. 


Observation    CCXVI. 

Odd  ipeculations  have  been  founded  on 
the  original  exprei3ion»  in  Ezra  iv.  14,  and 
publifhed  by  commentators  to  the  world; 
which  expreflion  informs  uss,  that  thofe  that 
difcouraged  the  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  J^ 
rufalem,  and  wrote  to  an  ancient  Perfian  king 
on  that  fubjedt,  werefalted  with  the  fait  ofbii 
palace. 

Some  have  fuppofed  the  words  refer  to  their 
receiving  a  ftipend  from  the  king  of  Periia, 
which  was  wont  to  be  paid  ift  falt'^  others 
fuppofe  it  expreifes  an  acknowledgment  that 
they  v^re  preferved  by  that  king*s  proteftirin, 
as  flefh  is  preferved  by  fait  *.  And  many 
pieces  of  collatirdl  learning  are  introduced  to 
embellifh  thefe  conceits.  . 

It  is  fufEcientj  to  put  an  end  to  all  thefe 
conjeftures,  to  recite  the  words  of  a  modem 
Perjian  monarchy  whole  court  Chardin  attsend- 
cd  fome  time  about  bufinefs.  Rifmg  in  a  wrath 
againji  an  officer^  who  had  attempted  to  deceive 
him,  he  drew  ins  fabrey  fell  upon  him,  and  hewed 
him  in  pieces,  at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  Vizfr,  "wbo 

■  Sec  fiiihop  Patrick  on  die  place. 
*  Sanftius  ap.  Poll  Syn. 
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nasjianding  (and  whofe  favour  the  poor  wretch 
courted  by  this  deception).  And  looking fix^ 
edly  upon  him,  and  the  other  great  lords  that 
Jiood  on  eachjide  of  him,  he /aid,  with  a  tone  of 
indignation,  "  */  have  thenfuch  ungrateful fer^ 
^*  vants  and  traitors  as  thefe  to  eat  my  fait* 
'^  hook  ^n  this  fwordy  it  Jhall  cut  off  all  thefe 
^*  perfidious  heads''     Tome  iii.  p.  149. 

The  Perfian  great  men  do  not  receive  their 
falaries,  it  is  well  known,  in  fait;  and  the 
officer  that  was  killed  was  under  the  imme* 
diatc  prote(5lion  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  not  the 
prince:  our  Englifh  verfion  has  given  then 
the  fenfe,  though  it  has  not  literally  tranflated 
the  paifage.  It  means  the  fame  thing  as  eat- 
ing one's  bread  fignifies  here  in  the  Weft,  but, 
perhaps,  with  a  particular  energy. 

I  beg  leave  to  introduce  one  remark  here, 
of  a  very  different  nature,  that  we  may  learn 
from*  this  ftory,  that  Samuel's  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces  \  though  fo  abhorrent  from  our  cuftoms, 
differs  very  little,  in  many  refpecSs,  from  this 
Perfian  execution.  Samuel  was  a  perfon  of 
high  diftindion  in  Ifrael,  he  had  been  their 
judge,  or  their  fupreme  governor  under  God  ; 
he  was  a  prophet  too;  and  we  are  ready  to 
think  his  facred  hands  fhbuld  not  have  been 
employed  in  the  adtual  fhedding  of  blood. 
How  ftrange  would  it  be  in  our  eyes,  if  wc 
fhould  fee  one  of  our  kings  cutting  off  the 
fiead  of  a  traitor  with  his  own  hands ;  or  an 

;  I  Sam,  15.  33* 

archbifhop 
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archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ftabbing  a  foreign 
captived  prince  !  But  different  countries  have 
very  different  ufages.  Soliman  king  of  Perfia, 
who  hewed  this  unfaithful  officer  in  pieces, 
reigned  over  a  much  larger  and  richer  country 
than  Judsea,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  confi- 
dered  by  his  fubjeds  as  facred  a  perfon  as 
Samuel :  fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  their 
prophet  Mohammed^  to  reign  by  a  divine  conjli- 
tution^  and  to  be  poffefled,  wc  arc  affured  by 
this  writer  in  another  place,  of  a  kind  oipro^ 
phetic  penetration  and  authority. 

I  have  faid,  it  appears  to  fignify  the  fame 
thing  as  eating  one's  bread  in  the  Weft,  but, 
probably,  with  fome  particular  kind  of  energy^ 
marking  out  not  merely  the  obligations  of  gra* 
titude,  but  ^tJlriSieJl  ties  of  fidelity. 

For  as  the  letter  was  wrote  not  only  by  fome 
of  the  great  officers  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  in  the  name  of  the  feveral 
colonies  of  people  that  had  been  tranfplanted 
thither^  the  Dinaites,  the  Apharfathchites,  the 
Tarpelites,  &c,  ver,  9,  10,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed thefe  tribes  of  people  all  received  their 
food  from  the  palace,  or  a  ftipend  for  their 
fupport,  but  with  great  adulation  they  might 
pretend,  they  confidered  themfelves  as  held 
under  as  ftrong  engagements  of  fidelity  to  the 
kings  of  Perfia,  as  if  they  had  eaten  ^/if  in  his 
palace.  The  following  ftoiy  from  d'Herbelot 
will  explain  this,  if  the  views  of  thefe  ancient 
Perfians  may  be  fuppofed  to  correfpond  with 
thofe  of  the  Perfians  of  the  ninth  century. 

Jacoub 
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Jacouh  ben  Laith^  the  founder  of  a  dynafty 
of  Perjian  princes  called  the  Soffarides,  rifing, 
like  many  others  of  the  anceftors  of  the  princes 
of  the  Eaft,  from  a  very  low  ftate  to  royal 
power,  being,  in  his  firft  fetting  out  in  the  ufe 
of  arms,  no  better  than  a  freie-booter  or  rob- 
ber, is  yet  faid  to  have  maintained  fome  regard 
to  decency  in  his  depredations,  and  never  to 
have  entirely  ftripped  thofc  that  he  robbed, 
always  leaving  them  fomething  to  foften  their 
afflidion. 

Among  other  exploits  that  are  recorded  of 

him,  he  is  faid  to  have  broken  into  the  palace  of 

the  prince  of  that  country ^  and  having  colleSled 

a  very  large  booty ^  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 

carrying  away^  he  found  his  foot  kicked  fomething^ 

which  made  himjiumble.    He  imagined  it  might 

he  fomething  ofvalue^  and  putting  it  to  his  mouth, 

toe  better  to  dijlinguijh  what  it  was,  his  tongue 

foon  informed  him  it  was  a  lump  of  fait,    IJpon 

this,  according  to  the  morality,  or  rather  fuper-^ 

ftition  of  the  country,  where  the  people  confdered 

fait  as  a  iymbol  and  pledge  of  hofpitaUty,  he 

wasfo  touched,  that  he  left  all  his  booty,  retir-^ 

ing  without  taking  away  any  thing  with  him. 

The  next  morning,  the  rifque  they  had  run  of 
lofng  many  valuable  things,  being  perceived, 
great  was  the  furprife,  and  Jiri^  the  enquiry 
what  Jhould  be  the  occqfion  of  their  being  left. 
At  length  Jacob  was  found  to  be  the  perfon  con-- 
ferned,  who  having  given  an  account,  veryfn^ 
cerely,  of  the  whole  tranfaSlion  to  the  prince, 
be  gained  his  ejieemfo  effe&ually,  that  it  might 

be 
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be/aid^  wit  A  truths  that  it  was  bis  regard  for 
fiilt,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  after  fortune, 
^he  prince  employing  him  as  a  man  of  courage 
and  genius  in  many  enterprifes^  and  finding  him. 
fuccefsful  in  all  of  them^  he  raifed  him,  by  little 
and  little,  to  the  chief  pojis  among  his  troops,  Jo 
that  at  that  prince's  death,  he  found  himfeff 
fojfejfed  of  the  command  in  chief,  and  badfucb 
inter efi  in  their  affections,  that  they  preferred  bis 
interejis  to  thofe  of  the  children  of  the  deceajed 
prince,  and  he  became  abfolute  maftcr  of  that 
province,  from  whence  he  afterwards  Jpread  bis 
conquejisfar  and  "iioide '. 

When  then  the  Apharfathchites,  the  Tarpd- 
ites,  and  the  other  tranfplantcd  tribes  told  Ar- 
taxerxes,  the  Perfian  monarch,  that  they  were 
falted  with  the  fait  of  his  palace,  it  fliould  feem, 
according  to  thefe  things,  to  mean,  that  they 
confidcred  thenifelves  as  eating  his  bread,  on 
account  of  being  put  and  continued  in  poflcf-. 
fion  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Jewifli  coun* 
try,  by  him  and  his  predeceflbrs  5  and  that 
their  engagements  of  fidelity  to  hini  were  in-. 
deed  as  ftrong,  as  if  they  had  eaten^/  in  bit 
palace. 


Observation    CCXVIL 

There  is  fb  much  refemblance  between  an 
expreffion  of  furprife^   made  ufc  of  by  the     ^ 

*  fiibl.  Orient  p.  466. 

Turksi 
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Turks,  upon  an  exhibition  of  the  military 
kind  among  them  by  the  Baron  de  Tott,'  and 
fome  words  oi  Balaam  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Numbers,  that  I  thought  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  take  notice  of  it. 

When  the  Baron  de  Tott  was  endeavouring 
to  make  them  better  gunners,  for  want  of  which 
they  fuffered  fuch  great  lofles  in  the  war  with 
the  Ruffians,  which  terminated  in  17741  he 
was  forced  by  them,  very  contrary  to  his  wifh, 
to  fire  a  cannon  at  a  certain  mark.  Upon  rc»- 
doubled  folicitatipns,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
point  the  piece,  and  was  not  leis  furprifed  than 
thofe  around  him,  to  fee  the  bullet  hit  the 
piquet,  in  the  center  of  the  butt.  The  cry 
machalla  refounded  on  all  fides '. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  this  note; 
Machalla  (What  God  has  done !)  An  expref-^ 
fion  of  the  greateft  admiration. 

This  reminds  one  of  an  expreffion  of  Balaam^ 
Numb,  ixiii.  22,  23.  '*  God  brought  them 
^'  out  of  iEgypt;  he  hath  as  it  were  the 
*'  ftrength  of  an  unicorn.     Surely  there  is  no 

enchantment  againft  Jacob,  neither  is  there 

any  divination  againft  Ifrael ;  according  to 

this  time  it  (hall  be  faid  of  Jacob,  and  of 
'•  Ifrael,  What  bath  God  wrought  !*" 

Thefe  words  may  be  underftood  to  be 
expreffive  of  devotion  as  well  z.%  furprife\  but 
a  word  of  this  import  appears  to  be  uied 
jiQW  in  the  Eaft  merely  to  fignify  furprife, 

•  Mem.  vol.  2,  part  3,  p.  96, 

and 
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and  nothing  more^  probably^  was  meant  by 
Balaam. 


Observation   CCXVIII. 

According  to  the  book  of  Tobit,  the  Jews 
of  the  ten  tribes,  that  were  carried  away  into 
captivity,  were  frequently  flain,  without  juft 
caufe,  by  Sennacherib,  out  of  refentment  fw 
his  bad  fuccefs  againA  Jerufalem,*in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah ;  and  alfo  afterwards  by  his  fon 
and  fucceflbr.  Thefe  flaughtercd  Jews,  among 
his  other  good  works,  Tobit  buried^  and  by 
that  means  expofed  himfclf  to  great  danger  of 
being  put  to  death. 

The  account  is  given  us  in  the  firft  and  Ic- 
cond  chapters  of  that  book,  and  contains,  in 
other  words,  the  following  particulars : — That 
the  poor  Jews  of  the  captivity  were  frequently 
put  to  death  arbitrarily— ^That  their  ilaughter- 
.cd  bodies  were  oftentimes  left  unburied — That 
they  were  left  on  the  outfide  of  the  town, 
near  the  walls  of  Nineveh ;  or  left  hanging 
upon  the  walls  :  for  a  different  reading  renders 
the  account  fonoewhat  uncertain ' — That  the 
prince  fortietimes  enquired  after  the  dead  bodies 
—That  Tobit  being  complained  of  for  bury- 
ing them,  he  was  fought  for  to  be  put  to  death 
for  that  reafon — ^And  that  they  were  fometimea 

■  The  Vadcan  copy  readinet  •*!•«»  t»  ti ixv^  Nivit* ;  tii9 
Alfpcandrinc,  according  to  Lambert  Bos,  m  rn  rix»f  ik  N*nv«« 

put 
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put  to  dtiLth  in  private^  and  afterward  expoi^ 
to  public  vi€Wk 

Thcfe  modes  of  procedure  arte  very  abhor- 
rent from  our  apprehenfions  gf  government, 
but  quite  anfwerablc  to  what  is  to  this  day 
praiftifed  in  the  defpotic  countries  of  theEaft>  . 
which  affords  ud  a  clear  conunent  on  thefe 
paffages  of  the  book  of  Tobit. 

We  are  told^  in  this  ancient  Jcwifli  book» 
that  Tobit's  fon  came  and  told  his  j&ther,  that 
one  of  their  nation  was  Jirangled^  and  was  caft 
out  in  the  market-place  *.  His  being  caft  into 
a  place  of  public  view^  after  he  was  ftrangled, 
feems  to  intimate  that  he  was  put  to  death  in 
private,  and  afterwards  expofed. 

Niebubr^  in  his  .dcfcription  of  Arabia,  p.  11, 
gives  juft  fuch  an. account  of  what  happened 
at  Bafra  *,  a  few  days  before  his  arrival  there^ 
In  that  city^  he  tells  us,  d  very  rich  Merchant, 
who  bad  been  received  into  the  powerful  body  of 
the  ^ani^arieSy  and  had  been  at  Mecca  as  a  ptU 
grinty  but  who  lived  in  enmity  with  the  governor^ 
wasjlrangkd  privately  a  little  before  Niebukr's 
arrival  there y  and  his  dead  body  thrown  into  the 
public  market-place« 

Their  executions  are  at  other  times  public^ 
and  then  con^mortly  without  their  cities* .  It 
ieems  to  have  been  fo  anciently,  and, it  is 
to  this  circumftance,  I  ihould  fuppofe,  the 
Pfalmift  refers,  when  he  %s,  (Pf^  Ixxix.  2,  3,) 

■  Ch.  2.  3.        •  Or  Buflbrah,  as  we  commonly  call  it. 
'  As  appears  by  both  Dr.  Shaw,  and  Pitts's  account  of 
Algiers. 

..Vol.  IV.  Hh  "The 
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*-*  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  feirantt  have  thcf 
"  given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the 
^  heaven,  the  fkfti  of  thy  faints  unto  the  beafb 
*^  of  the  earth.  Their  blood  have  they  fhcd 
.  ^  like  water  round  abmt  Jerufalem :  and  there 
**  was  none  to  bury  them/* 
^  It  is  to  thefe  executions  without  the  walls 
that,  probably,  the  author  of  this  book  of 
Tobit  refers,  when  he  fays,  "  And  if  I  &w 
^  any  of  my  nation  dead,  or  cafk  aboiU  the 
**  walls  of  Nineveh,  I  buried  him/'  The 
word  in  the  Greek,  according  to  fome  copies,* 
^  is  0T/(rc^,  behind^  the  walls  of  Nineveh.  So  the 
margin  tells  you  it  may  be  tranllated :  it  is, 
indeed,  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Dif- 
fei-ent  words  are  made  ufe  of  to  ocprefs  lying 
about  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  according 
to  the  view  in  which  we  fpcak  of  them.  The . 
people  of  Tyre,  who  lived  at  a  difbnce  from 
„  Jerufalem,  when  they  brought  their  ffierchan- 
difc  to  this  lafl-mentioncd  city,  but  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  it,^  are  faid  to  have  lodged 
about  ^  or  rather,  according  to  "the  marginal 
tranflation,  before  *  the  waU,  Neh.  xiii.  20,  2i. 
But  if  this  lodging  without  the  walk  of  Jerufa- 
lem was  lodging  before  the  virall,  with  refpcdl 
to  flrarigers  that  lived  in  other  towns,  it  wa^ 
behind  the  wall  with  refpeft  to  thofc  in  Jerufa«* 
lem.  Thus,  in  ^facredfong^  the  hero  of  the 
piece  is  faid  by  the  lady,  who  is  fuppofed  to, 
have  been  in  a  pleafure-houfe^  or  arbour,  ia  z. 

*  Awwalii  fa  ri*x«f  is  die  tranfiatioa  of  the  Septuagiiit> 

■        *  garden* 
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garden,  to  have  flood  behind  the  wall^^  (tewing 
himfelf  through  the  lattice. 

If  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  copy  f  behind 
the  walls  of  Nineveh)  be  right,  Tobit  appears 
to  refer  to  the  fcene  of  Eaftern  executions, 
which  is  without  the  walls,  and  where  after- 
wards the  dead  bodies  were  left  unburied  i  i£ 
the  Alexandrine  (^t/,  upon  the  walls)  then  he 
muft  refer  to  the  Eaftern  manner  of  fbmetimei 
executing  criminals  on  the  walls  of  their  cities^ 
cither  by  hanging  them  from  thence  by  rofes, 
or  on  hooks  fattened  in  the  wall  *. 

I  fhould  think  the^  firft  moji  natural^  as  it 
muft  have  been  much  more  difficult  for  Tobit 
to  have  tak^n  the  bodies  of  his  countrymca 
from  the  walls,  in  order  to  inter  them ;  than 
when  left  dead  on  the  ground,  after  having 
had  a  cord  twifted  about  their  necks  'till  they 
were  dead,  in  which  manner  people  are  now  • 
often  ftrangled  in  the  Eaft. 

Bufin  what  place  foever  they  loft  their 
lives,  it  veas,  and  is  now  linderftood  to  be 
highly  criminal  to  bury  them  without  permijjion. 
It  is  with' us,  in  fome  cafes,  criminal,  but  not 
{o  univerfally  as  in  thofe  countries  of  flavery 
and  cruelty.  So  Windiis,  in  his  account  of 
Commbd'ore  Stewart^s  journey  to  Mequinez, 
affures.  us,  as  to  thofe  that  are  tofled  by  order 
of  tfie  emperor  of  Morocco^  by  which  their 
necks  are  frequently  broke,  but^who  fome-    ' 

*  Where  the  Septuagint  renders  it^  wwa  th  re»y«  i»p#v. 

*  Of  both  which  modes  of  punUhment  Dr.  Shaw  ha» 
given  an  account,  p.  253,  254. 

H  h  2  times 
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times  cfcape  with  their  lives,  that  fuch  an 
one  "  mufi  not  ftir  a  limb,  if  he  is  able, 
^'  while  the  emperor  is  in  fight,  under  penalty 
*'  of  being  tofli^  again,  but  is  forced  to  lie  as 
"  if  he  were  dead,  which  if  he  fhould  really 
'*  be,  nobody  dares  bury  the  body  'till  the  em- 
^*  peror  has  given  orders  for  it '."  •  Again, 
fpeaking  of  a  man  fawn  in  two,  p.  157,  158, 
he  informs  us,  his  body  "  muft  have  remained 
*^  to'have  been  eaten  by  the  dogs,  if  the  em- 
^^  peror  had  not  pardoned  him  :  an  extrava- 
**  gant  cuftom,  to  pardon  a  man  after  he  is 
*'  dead;  but  unlefs  he  does  fo,  nobody  dares 
"  bury  the  body." 

The  like  fcverity,  according  to  this  old 

.    Jcwifti  writer,  was  praftifed  at  Nineveh,  in 

the  time  of  King  Sennacherib  :  the  fuppofing 

this  was  their  way  of  proceeding,  explains  the 

^  natiifie'  of  the  complaint  made  to  this  prince 

concerning  Tobit,  oy  one  of  the  Ninevites  ^ 

and  fhows  how  natural  it  was,  that  he  fliould 

be  fought  for  /^  be  put  to  deaths  and  fhould 

withdraw  yjr^^^zr,  though  he  was  a  perfon  of 

fome  conjideration:  the  dead  that   have  been 

executed  for  real  or  pretended  crimes  not  being 

to  be  buried  without  leave. 

The  emperor  of  Morocco  not  unfrequently 
pardons  one  he  has  put  to  death,  upon  which 
he  is  to  be  buried  \  which  illuftrates  what  is 
meant  by  the  bodies  being  fought  for  by  the 
king,  and  which  could  not  be  found,  as  having 

•  P.  92. 

been 
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been  buried  by  Tobit.  The  king  of  Nineveh 
diredting  fuch  and  fuch  to  be  put  to  death ; 
or  having  perhaps  flain  them,  like  this  mo- 
dern African  prince,  with  his  own  hand,  after 
fome  paufe  ordered  them  to  be  buried,  when 
they  were  found  to  have  been  beforehand 
taken  away,  and  interred,  which,  it  muft'be 
fuppofed,  muft  have  been  extremely  difpleaf- 
ing  to  fo  haughty  and  irritated  a  prince  as 
Sennacherib  is  reprefented  to  have  been. 

The  fuppofition  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  that 
many  of  the  Jewiih  captives  at  Nineveh  were  ' 
flain  arbitrarily  by  Seiinachcrib,  and  merely 
becaufe  he  was  in  an  ill-humour,  was  an  ex- 
ertion of  power  frequently  pradtifed  by  Mu- 
ley  Ifhmael  of  Morocco  \  fo  fimilar  are  the 
effefts  of  ancient  and  modern  defpotifm  k)  • . 
the  Eaft  and  the  South. 


Observation    CCXIX.         r- 

Sir  John  Chardin  defcribes  the  Perfians  as 
fbmetimes  tranfportin^  their  wine  in  buck  or 
goat'jkinsy  which  are  pitched:  and  when  the 
Jkin  is  good' the  wine  is  not  at  all  injured,  nor 
taftes  ofthepitch\  At  other  tim^s  they  fend 
it  in  bottles,  whofe  mouths  arejiopped  with  cot-- 
ton,  upon  which  melted  wax  is  'poured,  fo  as 
^uite  to  exclude  the  4ir^     They  pack  them  up 

''  /"  ■  '  Tome  2,  p.  67. 

H  h  3  m 
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in  cbejis  in  Jlraw^  ten/mall  bottles  '  in  each, 
fending  the  celebrated  wine  of  Cbiras  thus 
through  all  the  kingdom^  into  the  Indies^  ana 
even  to  China  and  Japan. 

In  the  iame  paragraph  he  tells  us,  the7 
make  rofe^water  to  tranfport  to  the  Indies^ 
and  other  things  which  he  mentions,  very 
goodj  and  which  will  keep  loag,  which  are 
tent  thither  in  bottles,  which  may  hold  about 
two  pounds  weight  each,  and  are  fent  thither 
in  cbeJls.  Thcfe  bottles  arc  apparently  ftop* 
ped  with  leax,  like  thofe  of  wine,  though  he 
doth  not  fay  To  in  exprefs  terms.  Haflelquiftii 
however,  I  remember,  (peaking  of  the  rofe^ 
water  ofMgypt,  which  is  fo  much  praifed  for 
it's  fragrancy^  tells  U5,  that  ^*  an  incredible 
^/  auantityis  diftilled  yearly  at  Fajhum,  and 
^'  fold  in^gypt,  being  exported  to  other  coun- 
f*  tries.  An  apothecary,  whp  kept  a  fhop  in 
^'  the  flreet  of  the  Franks,  bought  yearly 
"  15001b.  (about  180.  gallons)  which  he 
^*  caufed  to  be  brought  to  the  city  in  cop- 
^'  per  vefTels,  lined  with  wax,  felling  it  to 
f  great  profit  at  Cairo.  The  Eaftern  people 
<*  ufe  the  water  in  a.luxurious  manner,  fprink- 
^*  ling  it  on  the  hands,  face,  head,  and  clothes 
f  *  of  thofe  they  mean  to  honour  *." 

T|ie  term  lined  does  not  feen^  to  be  a  wpr4 

'  Tbrfe  finaj]  bottles  bold^  tccording  to  him,  four  pints 
and  an  half,  (equal  to  jiine  £ngHfli  pints })  fome  are  fo  targe 
as  to  hold  five  of  the  ftnaller  (brt,  ixia4e  of  thick  glafs,  an4 
dickered  tb  prevent  their  breaking.    Tome  3,  p.  145. 
,  f  P.  249. 
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choien  with  accuracy  here,  however  it  \&  evi- 
dent wax  was  the  fubftance  made  iife  of  to 
prefcrvc  this  precious  perfume  from  evapo^ 
ratings  or  funering  any  diminution  as  to  tbf 
ricbnefs  ofifs  odour. 

As  to  the  ancient  Romans,  they  were  wont 
moft  certainly  10  uie  pitch  to  fecure  their  win^ 
veffels,  as  we  learn  from  Horace/,  whof^ 
editors  have  ibown  that  it  was  according  to 
one  of  the  precepts  of  Cato.  However,  though 
pitchy  and  other  matters  of  a  groflcr  kind, 
might  be  ufed  to  clofc  up  their  wine  veflels, 
thofe  that  held  their  perfumes  were  d(»ibtlefs 
clofed  with  wax,  or  ibme  fueh  neat  cement^ 
fince  they  were  fmall,  and  made  of  alabajier^ 
and  other  precious  materials,  which  would  by 
nomeans  have  agreed  with  fuch  a  coarie  mat« 
ter  as  pitch* 

To  clofe  this  obfervation,  and  bring  it  to 
the  point  I  have  in  view,  I  would  obferve, 
that  Propertius  calls  the  opening  a  wine-vef^ 
fel,  by  breaking  the  cement  that  fecured  it^ 
breaking  the  veyel: 

Cur  ventos  non  ipfe  regis,  ingnte,  petifti  f 

Cur  nardo  flammae  non  oluere  mete  ? 
Hoc  etiam  erave  crat,  nulla  mercede  hyadnthot 

Injicere,  ccfra39  bufia  piare  coda. 

Lib.  iv.El.  7,T.  3i,&e» 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  Propertius  meant^ 
the  earthen  vefTel  mould  have  itfelf  been  fhiver« 

^  Carm.  lib.  3,  Od.  ^  v.  9,  i(S  11,  j2»  tL  Ddpiu.   -^ 
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cd  into  pieces^  but  only  that  it\Jlopple  fhould 
be  taken  out,  to  do  which  it  was  necciSary  to 
break  the  cement.  For,  according  to  Tibullus, 
a  contenaporary  Rom^n  poet,  the  wine  ufed 
on  thofc  occafions  was  wont  to  htfprinkled  on 
the  bones,  not  poured  like  an  ill-dire&ed  tor- 
rent upon  them,  by  bre^iking  the  earthen  vef* 
fcl  itfelf. 

Pars  qiue  ibla  mei  fupcrabit  corporis,  oilk 
Incinflx  nigra  Candida  vefte  legant : 

Et  primuqi  annofofpargani  cqUfSla  ty^o^ 
Mox  etiam  niveo  fundere  ladle  parent ; 

Poft  hasc  carbafeis  humotem  toUere  velis, 
Atque  in  marmorea  pancrejuca  domo. 

Lib.  iii.  £1.  2,  v.  17,  &c, 

iVgrpcably  to  this  mode  of  expreflion,  I 
prefume,  we  are  to  underftand  that  paiTage 
pf  St;  Mark,  in  which-  he  mentions  a  wo- 
maris  bringing  an  qlabajier  box  of  ointment  of 
jpikenardf  (or  liquid  nard^  according  to  the 
.  margin,)  veiry  precious ;  andjhe  brake  the  box, 
and  poured  if  on  his  head.     Ch,  xiv.  3, 

Commentators  have  been  perplexed  how  to 
ijnderftand  this  :  it  fecmed  not  only  a  picpe  of 
vain  profufion  to  break  an  (ilabajier  box  in 
pieces,  but  difagreeable  to  have  tl^e  fbivers 
t^itiblin^  about  the  head  of  our  Lord;  x)n  the 
other  hand,  the  word  tranflated  brake  feems 
to  fignify  fftmethjng  different  from  the  mere 
ihaking  the  veffpl,  to  render  it  more  liquid. 
But  if  we  underftand  it  of  the  breaking  the 
cement y  with  which  it  was  more  dofely  ftop- 
.ped^  that  circumilanpe  appears  natural,  and 
^^  fuch 
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fuch  an  explanation  will  be  juftified  by  the 
phrafcology  of  Propertiusy  a  writer  of  the^^r 
age. 

I  will  only  add,  that  it  appears,  from  a 
paflage  in  the  Septuagint,  that  it  was  not 
ufual  to  break  veflcls  of  alabajiery  when  th^ 
made  ufe  of  the  perfume  in  them,  for  they 
underftand.  2  Kings  xxi,  13.  of  fuch  a  veflel, 
rendering  what  we  tranflate,  **  I  will  wipe 
"  Jerufalem,  as  a  man  wipeth  a  difli,  wiping 
**  it,  and  turning  it  upfide  down,*'  after  this 
manner,  ^*  I  will  unanoint  Jerufalem"  (if  I 
may  ufe  fuch  a  term,  that  is,  wipe  away  it's 
petfume,)  ^^  as  an  alabafter  unanointed  box  is 
"  unanointed,  and  is  turned  down  on  it's 
^*  face,"  that  is,  I  apprehend,  as  an  alabafter 
box  emptied  of  it's  perfume  is  wiped  out  as 
clean  as  poffible,  and  turned  upfide  down. 
This  fhows  thefe  Jewifh  tranflators  fuppofed 
thefe  veflels  of  perfume  were  not  wont  to  be.  . 
broken ;  but  the  cement  thatfajiened  the  ewer 
muji  have  been  broken  when  they  firft  made 
ufe  of  a  box. 

Horace  fuppofcs  fome  of  thofe  veflels  into 
which  perfumes  were  put,  were  confiderably 
lar^e: 

I  ■  funde  capacihiis 
ynguenta  dc  conchis.        i     ■ 

Carm.  lib.  ii.  od.  7,  v.  22,  23, 
ed^Delph. 

The  fame  is  fuppofed  in  the  gofpel  of  Saint 

John,  ch.  yii.  3,  where  the  quantity  fome 

alabafter  boxes  wpuld  hold  is  mppofed  to  be 

JO  a  pound 
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a  pound  weight  of  tho&  times,  or  fomewhat 
more  tlian  twelve  ^ounces  of  our  avoirdupois 
weight. 

Liberal  as  one  of  the  temper  of  Horace 
might  be,  we  nuy  believe  he  would  not  wiih 
toiApply  iiich  a  quantity  to  every  gueft,  and  our 
Lord  accordingly  fuppofes,  verie  7,  that  this 
was  more  like  2l  funeral  un^ion^  than  that  of 
aa  mtertainment^  even  of  the  moft  generous 
kind. 

I  will  only  add,  that  though  a  vafe  of  ala^ 
hafier  was  made  uie  of  when  our  Lord  was 
anointed,  yet  Horace  ufes  die  term  concbis^ 
which  fignifies  yi&^//f ,  £bdils  being,  probably, 
idle  things  firA  uied  for  the  putting  up  per* 
Ibmes,  they  b^g  principally  the  {^Dduce  of 
Arabia^  and  the  Red-Sea^  which  waihes  the 
coafts  of  that  country,  furnifhing  the  inhabit 
tants  of  it  with  ihells  very  capacious  for  that 
purpofe,  and  fufficiently  convenient^  as  well 
u  beautUul. 

Observation    CCXX. 

Whatever  fenfe  we  put  upon  that  circum* 
Aance  of  the  fwearing  of  Abraham's  iervant, 
when  he  was  to  fetch  a  wife  for  Ifaac  out  of 
Meibpotamift — the  fmtting  his  band  under  bis 
makers  tbigb^  it  is,  I  think,  by  no  means  to  be 
coniidered  as  a  deception^  owing  to  a  defed  in 
Abraham'^  eye-^fight,  but  an  intended  ceremmy^ 
belonging  to  the  folemnity  of  fwearing* 

I  ih9uld  hardly  have  made  this  obfervation, 

had 
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had  not  aleamed  andingeaiotts  writer '  &emed 
to  fuppoie  it  was  increly  a  deceptioo;  his 
words  are  thefe^  ^^  As  the  patriarchs  fb  fre^ 
^*  quently  ratify  their  promifes  by  an  oath^ 
^'  it  piay  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
^^  the  moft  folemn  form  was  to  raiie  tbe 
^'  hand,  ^d  fwear  by  the  name  of  God^ 
^^  Gen.  }dv.  9,2,  xxi.  23.  Abraham's  ier^ 
^^  vant  indeed  puts  his  hand  under  his  maf«* 
"  ter's  thigh  when  he  fwears  5  but  this  I 
^^  fhould  fuppofe  to  arife  from  the  eyes  of  the 
^^  patriarch  being  fo  dim  (hat  he  could  not 
^*  diilinguiih,  whether  his  fervant  railed  hit 
'^  hand  according  to  the  common  form^  it 
^'  being  ftated  in  the  preceding  yerfe,  ^  that 
^f  Abraham  was  old;^  and  well  ftricken  in 
'*  age/     Gen.  xxiv/' 

I  cannot  help  exprefling  my  furpriie  at  thif 
interpretation  :  the  Hebrew  hiftorian  informs 
US,  that  wheq  Ifaac  was  oU,  his  eyes  wereji 
dim,  that  be  could  not  fee.  Gen,  XKvii«  i* 
The  fame  is  faid  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xlviii.  lo. 
But  not  a  word  of  this  kind  concerning  Abra- 
)iam :  nor  do  all  aged  people  loofe  their  eye-» 
fight.  There  is  no  fufficient  ground  then,  on 
t$is  account,  to  fuppofe  a  deception.  Far-» 
ther,  it  was  not  the  conjiru&ion  that  Abrahan^ 
put  on  the  tranfa£tion,  arifing  from  the  im'^ 
perfedtioq  pf  his  fight  j  but  what  fee  previoufy 


'  The  honourable  Daines  Barrington,  Efq.  Arcbeoir 
|Pgi^  vol.  5i  p.  125,  note.  The  lame  paper  fumUhe^ 
^  materials  for  the  two  fuccecding  pbfervtttions. 
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defired  his  fervant  to  do:  "  Abraham  ^d 
**  unto  the  cldcft  fervant  of  his  houfe,  that 
*•  ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  *  Put,  I  pray 
**  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thighs*  '*  Gen. 
xxiv.  2.  Jacob  reqiieftcd  his  Ton  Jofeph  to 
do  the  like,  ch.  xlvii.  29.  It  was  then  in- 
tended, and  defired  by  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
iconfequently  to  be  underftood  as  a  ceremony 
of  fwearing,  in  thofe  times,  whether  we  un- 
derfhind  it's  true  meaning,  or  not. 
»  .Had  the  hiftorian  only  faid,  the  patriarch 
defired  his  fervant  to  fwear,  and  that,  in  con- 
fcquence,  he  put  his  hand  under  Abraham's 
thigh,  this  writer's  fuppoiition  would  have 
been  then  inadmiffible:  for  the  fervant  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  religious  a  perfon,  and 
too  refpedlful  to  his  mafter,  to  have  treated 
him  in  this  fuppofed  ludicrous  manner.  The 
fame  may  certainly  be  faid  of  Jofeph.  Both 
he  then,  and  Abraham's  fervant,  undoubtedly 
-fware  in  the  manner  the  patriarchs  defired  i 
and  which  they  would  not  have  defired,  if  it 
had  not  been  thought  proper  in  that  age. 
Nor  is  it  imaginable  that  they  pretendedly 
lifted  up  their  hands  in  fwearing,  in  the 
manner  this  gentleman  fuppofes  they  fhould 
have  done,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  thofc 
times,  and  that  both  the  patriarchs  fhould  be 
io  unluckily  deceived,  as  to  think  they  did, 
when  in  truth  they  only  lifted  up  their  hands 
as  high,  and'  no  higher,  than  their  thighs ; 
and  if  they  had  perceived  the  intended  fraucj,. 
Svoipld  they  not  have  required  them  to  dfer- 

torm 
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form  the  ceremony,  of  lifting  up  their  handa 
to  heaven,  in  the  proper  manner  ?  However^ 
the  putting  their  hands  under  the  thigh  of 
each  patriarch  refpedively,  was  what  they 
themielves  required.  The  explanation  then 
of  this  writer  cannot  be  admitted^  turn  it 
which  way  you  will. 

The  prefent  mode  of  fwearing  among  the 
Mohammedan  Afabs^  that  live  in  tents  u^  the 
patriarchs  didy  according  to  de  Vt  Roque  %  ip,  by 
laying  their  hands  on  the  Koran ;  it  leem;  they 
caufe  thofe  that  fwear  to  wajh  tkeir  bands  he^^ 
fore  they  give  them  the  hook  ;  they  put  their  left 
hand  underneath y  and  the  right  over  it ;  they 
make  them  fwear  upon  the  truth  of  what  that 
hook  contains^  and  call  God  to  witnefs  they 
fwear  true:  Whether,  among  the  patriarchs, 
one  hand  was  under,  and  the  other  upon  the 
thigh,  in  like  manner,  is  not  certain.       •       - 
.    For  it  fliould  feem,  that  among  tjie  ancient. 
Jews,  if  they  lifted  up  one  hand  to  heaven^ 
the  other  was  frequently  placed  in  another, 
fituation.     JVhen  the  fon  of  Shelomith  curfed 
and  hlafphemedy  they  that  beard  him^  (that  is;, 
the  witneflcs  againft  him,)  were  direEted  to  lay. 
their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  then  all  Ifrael 
were  to  Jione  him  with  f  ones.     Lev.  xxiv.  14. 
.   If  in  fwearing  then,  in  atteftation  of  their 
having  heard  him,  they  lifted  up  one  hand  to 
heaven,  the  other,  it  fhould  feem,  was  laid  oa 
the  head  of  the  criminal.    And  thus  the  apo- 

■  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  152. 

cryphal 
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Cryphftl  writer  of 'the  ftoiy  of  Sufannah  tells 
ttS^  the  wrdtched  elders*  that  bore  teftimon/ 
againft  her^  laid  their  hands  upon  her  head, 
ver.  54.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  fhould  feenii,  that 
one  hand  was  jflretched  out  towards  hearen, 
calling  God  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  what  they 
teftified;  the  other  hand  laid  on  the  accufed 
^rty*s  head.  Abraham's  fervant  then,  and 
Jolephy  might  fwcar,  with  one  hand  ftretched 
Out  to  heaven,  the  other  under  the  thigh  of 
ihe  patriarchs.  Or  their  manner  of  fwearing 
might  more  nearly  refemble  the  preient  Arab 
mode. 

As  the  pofterity  of  the  patriarchs  are  de-- 
icribed  as  coming  out  of  didr  thigh.  Gen. 
xlvi.  26^  and  Exod.  i.  5,  (fee  the  margin,)  to 
which  may  be  added  Judg.  viii.  30,  it  has  been 
lbppofed»  this  ceremony  of  putting  the  hand 
under  the  thigh,  had  fome  relation  to  their  be- 
lieving the  promife  of  God,  to  blefs  all  the 
Baticms  of  tfe  earth '  by  means  of  one  that  was 
to  defcend  from  Abraham,  and  from  Jacob. 

To  return  to  the  prefent  Arab  mode  of 
iWearing:  placing  one  hand  under,  and  the 
Other  over  a  book,  fuppofed  to  contain  in 
writing  the  fure  promifes  of  God,  fignifies  thw 
believed  what  they  fwore  to  be  as  true  as  thofe 
declarations,  calling  God  to  witnefs.  Now  I 
would  afk,  whether  one  hand  under  the  thigh 
«f  the  patriarch  might  not  be  fvvearing  on  Ac 
truth  OT  aft  unwritten  promife,  relating  to  die 
poftcrity  of  Abraham,  which,  in  the  language 

■  Gen.  12.  3,  Ch.  22.  18. 

of 
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of  that  country  and  age  V(rttc  cottikfertd  at 
coming  out  of  the  thigh  ^  and  if  the  other  hand 
was  lifted  up  to  heaven,  as  calling  God  t* 
witnefs  that  they  fpoke  from  the  heart,  wfae-k 
ther  fuch  management  would  liot  be  vtxf 
agreeable  to  the  prefeiit  Arab  mode  of  fwear* 
ing,  or,  at  leail,  die  Jewifli  form  ? 
^  Mr.  Barringt(Mi's  explanation,  whatever  ma^ 
be  thought  of  this  which  I  have  now  pfO^ 
pofed,  certainly  cannot  be  juft. 

Obs^ervation    CCXXL 

The  veffel  that  the  Eaftern  women  fre- 
quently niake  ufe  of,  for  the  purpoie  of  carry^ 
tng  water,  is  defcribed  as  like  our  jars,  and  is, 
it  ieems,  of  earth. 

Bifhop  iPococke,  in  his  journey  from  Acre 
to  Nazareth,  obferved  a  well,  ivbere  oxen  were 
drawing  up  water,  from  whence  women  carried 
water  up  an  billy  in  earthen  jars,  to  water  fome 
plantations  of  tobacco.  In  the  next  page  he 
mentions  the  fame  thing  in  general,  and  foeaks 
of  their  carrying  the  jars  on  tbeir  beads.  Theret 
is  no  reafon  to  fuppoie,  this  kind  of  veflel  was 
appropriated  to  the  carrying  water  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture,  it  might  do  equally  weH 
when  they  carried  it  for  domejiic  ufes. 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  fort  of  veflels 
in.  which  the  women  of  ancient  times  fetched 
water,  for  it  is  called  a  €dd  in  the  hfllory  of 

Rebecca, 
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Rebecca,  Gen.  xxiv,  14,  &c ;  and  I^ye  dft-^ 
where  fliown,  that  that  word  fignifies  zjar  o£ 
confiderable  fize,  in  which  they  keep  their 
corn,  and  in  which,  at  Icaft  fometimes,  they 
fetched  their  water^. 

The  honourable  Mr«  Barrington,  in  the  fifth 

volume  of  the  Arch«ologia,  p.  1 2 1,  mentions, 

among  the  other  cufloms  of  the  patriarchs, 

the  women's  carryinjg  water  in  pitchers  on  tbeit 

Jhoulders ;  which  minute  circumjiance  is  mention^ 

ed,  hecaufe  the  painters^  in  reprefenting  fubjeBs 

from  the  patriarchal  hijiory,  often  offend  againft 

the  coftumr.     For  the  fame  reafan,  it  may  not 

be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  pitcher,  or  vef 

fel  to  receive  the  water,  was  probably  compdfcd 

of  a  fkin,  or  bladder,  as  Hagar  carries  the  wa^ 

ter  in  atrKco  vixToc,  according  to  the  Septuaginf, 

though  it  is  rendered  in  our  verfon  a  bottle. 

The  want  of  attention  Xf^  what  is  called  the 
coftumi  in  painting,  is  undoubtedly  a  fault, 
and  fometimes  truly  ridiculous*  But  I  am 
afraid  a  painter  would  not  efcape  the  cenfure 
of  a  rigid  critic^  if  he  ftiould  follow  this  wri- 
ter's ideas,  in  drawing  Rebecca  at  the  well.  A 
bladder  is,  I  believe,  never  ufed  by  the  Eaftem 
people  for  carrying  of  water,  nor  would  it  be 
a  proper  veflel  for  that  purpofe,  as  water  eafily 
paflcs  *  through  a  bladder,  and  would  wafle 
apace  in  that  hot  country.  Hagar  would  be 
properly  drawn  with  a  leather  bottle  on  her 
jhoulder,  when  fhe  was  fent  away  by  Abraham 

■  Obf.  vol.  1,  p.  %^%y  279^  aod  p.  365. 

into 
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into  the  Wildernefs,  for  the  Hebrew  wotd 
ieems  to  fignify  fuch  a  veflel,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  term  ufed  by  the  Septuagint;  but  it 
would  be  a  tranfgreflion  of  thofe  rules  of  .ac- 
curacy Mr.  Barrington  would  have  obferved, 
to  draw  Rebecca  at  the  well  with  fuch  a  vef- 
iel,  for  the  original  word  fignifies,  it  fhould 
feem,  an  earthen  jar,  which  ought  to  be  placed 
ibmehow  on  her  (houlder,  or  on  her  head,  if 
we  would  explain  ancient  managements  wholly 
by  modern  cuftoms,  not  a  leather  bottle,  or 
a  veflel  made  of  a  fkin,  fuch  as  was  given 
Hagar. 

Inftead  of  fuch  a  veiTel,  I  have  feen  a  pic- 
ture of  Hagar's  diftrcfs,  when  her  fon  was 
ready  to  die  with  thirft  in  the  Wildernefs,  of 
no  conteniptible  workmanfhip,  with  refped 
to  the  mechamca/ pzrtp  in  which  Iflimael  is  re^ 
prefented  as  laying  his  arm  on  an  empty  Virgin 
nian  gourd-fhell,  (an  American  water-veflfel,) 
and  what  was  worfe,  the  landfcape  was  agree- 
ably verdant  and  flowery,  and  the  expiring 
youth,  of  fourteen  years  old  at  leaft,  was  re- 
prefented  as  a  lovely  fmiling  infant  of  about  a 
year  and  half,  perfedlly  unacquainted  witlx 
thirft,  or  any  other  want  \ 

Since  the  above  was  written,  t  have  ob- 
ferved a  pafTage  in  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in 
Afia  Minor,  that  confirms  and  illuftrates  the 
preceding  account :"  "  The  women,  fays  the 

"  Obferv.  vol.  1,  p.  366*    Gen.  17.  25,  compared  widi 
ch.  21.  5. 

Vol,  IV-  I  i  Dodor, 
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•Dddof,  ^'^  rcfort  to  the  formtains  by  their 
^**  hou^y,  tt'ch  with  a  large  tivO^handled 
*•  earthen' jar" ^  on.  the  back,  or  thrown  over 
^  the  Jhouldery  for  water '." 

This  account  of  the  jars  made  ufc  of  by  the 
X5re6k  wbtticri  of  the  iflandTenedos  may,  very 
Tiaturally,  be  underftood  to  be  a  modern,  but 
accurate  comment  on  what  is  faid  concerning 
Rcbecca*sy^/r^//rg-  water. 
^  The  Eaftern  women,  tcccondmg  to  Dr.  Po- 
cocke,  fomctimes  carry  their  jars  upon  their 
'beads  i  but  Rebecca V  wus  carried  on  hct 
Ihoulder.. 

In  fuch  a  cafe,  it  ihould  feem,  the  jar  is 

inot  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  plared  ipright 

on  the  provider y  but  held  by  ofte  of  the  handles, 

with  the  hand,  over  thejhoulder^  and  fiifpended 

in  this  manner  on  thie  back;     Held;  I  (hould 

im^ine,  •  by  the '  right  handy   over  the  left 

'^dlbtilder;     Corifcquently,  whcil  it  was  to  be 

prefcnted  tp  Abraham's  fervant,  that  he  might 

drink  out  of  it,  it  was  to  be  gently  moved 

oVe^  the  Ifeft'iairtn,  aftd  bdhg  fufpended  by  one 

iiand;  Whife^'the  other,  probably,  was  placed 

tinder  the  bbttdm  of  the  jar; '  it  \;fras  in  that  po- 

fition,  it  fhould  feera,  prefcnted  to  Abraham's 

lervant,  arid  his  attendants,  to  drink  out  of. 

\\  She  Ikid,  Drink,  my  Lord :  and  flie  hafted, 

y  and  let  dowh  her  pitcher  upon  ber  hand^  and 

^*  gave  htm^drink/'    Ver.iS. 

-    ^  ^  '  -  Obser- 
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Observation    CCXXII.        •   *' 

.Rel)ecca's  covering  herfelf  wHh  a  veil>  wh^ 
Ilaac  came  to  meet  Her,  which  is  mentioned 
Gen.  xxiv.  65,  is  to'  be  confideredj  \  appre-*- 
hend,  rather  as  a  part  of  the  cfremomathAon^-^ 
ing  to  the  prefentin^  a  bride  to  lier  intended 
hufband ;  than  an  effeft  either  of  female  deli^ 
cacy,  or  dcfire  to  appear  in  -the  moft- attraSlive 
form.  . ,       :   '     ' 

''It  is  impoffible/'.fays  Mr.  BarfingtohV 
**  however,  that  Rebecca'^  ^spi^-pov  coiildliaW 
"  been- the  (ame  v^ithTamar's,  for  ±  vail  co^ 
*'  vermg  the  face \\i^{^itd  to'he' peculiar^to 
'*  harlots;!  therefore  rather  underftand  thit* 
'^  Rebecca,  ~uponfei6irig  herdeffiried  hulbandy 
*'  lights  off  Tier  camel*  to  pVit  on  a  clean  habiif; 
•*  and  appear  as  fmart-^i  poffiblei  A^  f<^ 
''railing  a  vail  oni  approachifig^  a  man,-  it 
"  riiuft  be  remembered  ifhe  had  travelled  witS 
"Abraham's  fervant."  '        •   \        ' 

Travelling  before  with  Abraham's  head  ki'^ 
vant,  and  his  companions^  /or  4ie  had  fcveral 
men  with  him  *,  £he,  doubtlcfs,  before  Ifaac 
appeared;  had  obfefited'all  the  decencies  ancient 
Eaftcrn  modefly  required,  as  Mr.  Barrington 
fuppofes :  her  covering  herfelf  then  with,  a 
veil  was  not  on  that  account.  But  neither 
was  it,  I  fhould  imagine,  the  eiFe£t  of  i^nale 
foUcitude  to  fet  herfelf  off  to  advantage,  as 

*  Archaeologta,  vol.  5,  p4 121*  *  Gen,  24. 3a,  59. 

I  i  2  Mr* 
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Mr*.  Barrlngton  rather  humouroufly  fuppoies^ 
I  ihould  imagine  it  mofl  probable,  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  thoie  times,  on 
fuch  occalions. 

The  Eaftcrn  brides  are  wont  to  be  veiled  id 
a  particular  manner,  it  (hould  feem,  when  pre- 
fented  to  the  bridegroom.  Thoiib  that  give  us 
an  account  of  their  cuiloms,  at  fuch  times, 
take  notice  of  their  being  veiled  all  aver^  Dr. 
RuiTell  gives  us  this  circumftance  in  his  ac- 
count  of  a  Maronite  wedding ',  which,  he  iays, 
may  fcrve  as  2Lfpecimen  of  all  the  reft,  there 
being  nothing  materially  different  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  different  feds  *. 

His  mentioning  her  being  veiled  quite  over  V 
^ems  to  exprefs  the  veil  being  larger  than 
ufual  at  fuch  time ;  as  the  colour,  which,  he 
tells  us,  is  red^y  is  mentioned  as  different  from 
that  of  common  veils. 

The  veil,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  that  Rebecca 
put  on,  was  fuch  an  one  as  was  appropriate  to 
fuch  a  folemnity,  and  that  fhe  was  preiented 
to  Ifaac,  by  her  nurfe^  and  other  female  at- 
tendants, in  form. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  fo  inconfiflent  as 
this  ingenious  writer  fuppofcs,  if  we  (hould 

*  Dcfcript,  of  Aleppo,  p.  126,  *  P.  125. 

'  One  of  the  plates  in  the  firft  volume  rfNiebuhr's  Voy* 
en  Arabie  &  en  d'autres  Pays  circonvoifinsy  is  a  rq>rercnti- 
tion  of  a  nuptial  proceflion,  where  the  bride  is  repreiented 
in  tkis  manner  veiled  all  over,  and  attended  by  o&er  wo- 
men in  common  veils,  which  do  not  prevent  their  eyes 
heing  feen.  .      '         ' 

•   *  Red  gaufc,  p.  ia6.  '  •> 

believe 
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believe  Tamar's  veil  was  much  the  fame  as 
Rebecca's :  both,  it  (hould  ieem,  differed  from 
thofe  the  Eaftern  women  wear  in  common  3 
but  the  going,  in  proceffion,  to  meet  a  bride- . 
groom,  certainly  was  a  fufficient  difference 
from  the  fitting  by  the  way  fide,  unattended, 
and  even  quite  alone,  in  fuch  a  drefs  as  was 
the  wonted  prelude  to  matrimonial  tranf- 
adlions. 


Observation    CCXXIIL 

VeJimentSj  or  parts  of  drefs,  were  certainly, 
in  ancient  times,  prefented  among  other  things 
to  the  great';  but  there  is  one  article  that 
comes  under  that  defcription  now  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Eaft,  that,  probably,  was  never  thought 
of  two  thoufand  years  ago — I  ms^sijhauls^ 

Tl^tjhattls  are  frequently  made  prefents  of 
to  the  great,  appears  from  Irwin's  Travels  up 
the  Red- Sea,  and  through  the  Defer ts  ofiEgypt. 
In  p.  60  he  tells  us,  that  they  prefehted  a 
Jhaul  to  the  vizier  of  Tambo.  In  another  place 
he  obferves,  that  the  only  finery  worn  by  the 
great  Jhaik  of  the  Arabs  in  Upper  iEgypt,  was 
an  orange-coloured  jhaul  cdixA^iAy  thrown  about 
his  ftioulders*.  They,  it  feems,  had  prefent- 
ed him,  according  to  a  preceding  page',  with 
two  fine  fhauls.     It  is  then  a  part  of  Eaftern 

'  2  Kings  5.  26,  I  Kings  lO.  25. 
*  P.  285.  '  P.  272. 


I  i  3  magnificent 
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tnagnificent  drefs,  and  given  fo  the  great  by 
way  of  prefent. 

Nor  was  it  what  tbcfe  Englifh  gentlemen 
fancied  might  be  an  agreeable  .prcfeiit  to 
them,  but  he  elfewhere  informs  us,  ftxwls 
were  what  fdme  of  them  defired  might  be 
given  them  by  wray  of  prefent.  So  the 
young  {haik  that  convoyed  them  from  Cojire  to 
the  Niky  had  a  fhaul  given  him,  to  which  be 
had  taken  a  likings  befides  his  proper  pay, 
p.  187.  So  the  avaricious  and  oppreffive 
vizier  of  Ghinnah  politely  infmuated,  that  a 
Jhatd  or  two  would  be  very  acceptable  to  him, 
and  accordingly,  Irwin  tells  us,  that  having 
two  fine  ones  belonging  to  his  Turkiih  drefs, 
which  had  flood  him  in  one  hundred  dollars, 
thefe  were  prefented  to  the  vizier,  p.  189. 

Thcfc  Jhau/s  are  made,  it  feems,  oi  camels^ 
hairy  or  fine  CaJJjmirian  wool^  and  are  very 
valuable,  according  to  a  note  on  a  pailage  of  . 
the  Tales  of  Inatulla  \ 

I  mention  thefe  fhauls,  and  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  in  order  to  remove  a 
difficulty  that  may  arife  in  fome  minds,  upon 
reading  the  account  of  the  drefs  of  John  the 
Baptift,  w^ho  was  clothed  in  raiment  made  of 
camel's-hair.  Matt,  iii,  4,  and  Mark  i.  6* 
Could  the  being  drefJed  in  camel's-hair  ever 
be  fuppofed  to  be  a  drefs  of  mortification,  or 
even  of  rural  meannels,  vrhcn  JJjau/s  are  made 

■  Vol.  I,  p,  jtos- 

of 
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of  that  material,  which  are  fo  cpiUjc,  aad  io 
highly  valued  ?  ... 

I  have  touched  upon  this  matter  ia  a  prft* 
ceding  volume";  but,  as  I  think  it  may  be 
explained  more  fatisfadorily  ftill,  I  would  take 
the  liberty  of  refuming  the  confideration  of  i( 
again,  among  thefe  additional  obfervations. 

The  veftments  of  the  great,  in  the  time  of 
John  Baptift,  were  purple  and  fine  linen^  Luke 
xvi.  19.  The  firft  precious  on  account  of  the 
dyey  the  other  for  it's  finenefs.  But  woollen 
garments  were  not  highly  efteemcd*.  They 
did  not  well  agree  with  that  ncatnefs,  and 
freedom  from  ill  fcent3,  fo  much  attended  to 
in  the  Eaft.  Cajhmirian  wool  a,ppcars  not  to 
have  been  then  known,  or  any  wool  drawn  out 
to  great  finenefs.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  I 
apprehend,  of  camels-hair.  They  had  hot 
learned  to  manufacture  it,  as  is  now  done  in 
the  Eaft,  in  a  manner  which  renders  what  is 
made  of  it  fo  valuable.  Poffibly  the  hair  of 
the  Jewijh  camels  will  not  now  admit  of  being 
fo  manufactured ;  but  if  it  might  have  been 
fpun  to  that  degree  of  finenefs,  it  certainly  was 
not  fo  managed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  much 
lefs  in  earlier  ages,  fince  we  find  no  reference 
in  the  Scriptures  to  what  fuppofes  the  manu- 
faifturing  of  camels-hair,  only  in  the  cafe  of 
the  Baptift,  whofe  raiment  is  evidently  rcprd- 
fented  as  mean,  if  not  mortifying.     "  What 

■  Obferv.  on  divers  PafTages  of  Scripture,  vol,  a,  p.  487- 
*  See  Ezck.  44.  17,  18. 

I  i  4  •*  went 
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*'  went  yc  out  for  to  fee  ?  A  man  clothed  ^ 
"  foft  raiment  ?  Behold,  they  that  wejtr  foft 
*'  clothkg  are  in  kings'  houfes,'*  Matt.  xi.  8. 
They  that  wear  Jkauh  are  fuch  as  attend  the 
houfes  of  kings  and  princes ;  the  garments 
of  John  were  of  a  very  different  kind. 

In  fhort,  as  our  fliepherds  now  pick  up  the 
wool  the  flieep  lofe  from  their  backs,  by  means 
of  the  bufhcs,  or  other  accidents,  which  they 
fpin  into  the  coarfejt  yarn,  and  knit  into  ftock- 
ings  for  their  own  wear ;  fo  it  is  fufficiently 
apparent,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jewifli 
deferts,  where  John  refided,  made  a  very  coarfe 
ftufF  of  the  hair  that  came  off  their  camels, 
for  their  own  immediate  ufe,  which  drefs  John 
adopted  when  he  lived  among  thofe  poor 
people. 

So  we  find  the  Tartars  of  our  time  nianu- 
fadture  their  camels-hair  into  a  kind  oi  felt^ 
with  which  they  cover  thofe  flight  frames  of 
wood- work,  which,  fo  covered,  formi  the  ha- 
bitations in  which  they  live ;  but  the  way  of 
life  of  thofe  people  is  looked  upon  as  the  re^ 
verfe  of  what  is  eafy  and  pompous  ", 


Observation    CCXXIV. 

Among  many  matters  in  the  Old  Tefla- 
meat,  which  the  licentious  wit  of  Monfieur 
Voltaire  has  made   the  fubjecl  of  improper 

■  Baron  dc  Tott'$  Mem.  part  2,  p.  50. 

pleafanliy. 
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tpleafantr)^;  is  the  account  Mofes  has  given 
us  of  Sarah's  being  fought  for  by  two  kings, 
when  fhe  paffed  for  Abraham's 'fifter,  and  was 
fuppofed  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry.  Her  age 
is  the  great  objedion^  and  fupppfed  to  be  fi^- 
ficient  not  only  to  deftroy  tne  probability  of 
thofe  fad:s,  but  to  hold  them  up  as  juft  fub- 
jedts  of  ridicule. 

The  well-known  frequent  marriages  of  Or/- 
ental  princes  with  women  of  the  loweft  clafs, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  figure 
that  fome  make  in  thofe  countries  now ",  who 
lead  a  paftoral  life,  which  cannot  be  contefted, 
and  wnich  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Abraham*,  cut  off  all  other  objeftions 
to  this  account  of  the  facred  hiftorian.  But 
fome  of  my  readers  may  wifh  to  fee  the  diffi- 
culty arifing  from  her  age  fomewhat  foftened. 

Sarah ^  it  has  been  remarked,  was  juft  ten 
years  younger  than  Abraham  ^  Confequently, 
as  Abraham  was  feventy-five  years  old  when 

■  Sec  Obf.  on  divers  Places  of  Scripture,  vol.  i,  chap.  2, 
obf.  17. 

T  **  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattU^  mfilver^  and  ingoldj" 
Gen.  13.  2.  ^^  When  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was 
**  taken  captive,  he  armed  his  trained ftrvants^  horn  in  his 
**  own  houfe,  three  hundred  and  eighteen^  and  purfued  them 
^  to  Dan ;  and  he  divided  himfelf  againft  them,  he  and  his 
*^  fervants  by  night,  and  finote  them,"  ^namely,  four  Eaftem 
kings,)  Gen.  14.  14, 15.  ^^  The  children  of  Heth  anfwer- 
^  ed  Abraham,  faying  unto  him.  Hear  us,  my  lord;  thoa 
^*  art  a  mighty  prince  2Laiongft  us:  in  the  choice  of  our 
^  fepulchreSj  &c."   Gen.  23.  5,  6. 

'  For,  according  to  Gep,  17.  17,  when  Abraham  was 
^n^  hundred  years  old,  Sarah  was  ninety. 

7  he 
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he  removed  from  Haran  to  the  land  of  Ca- 
'naan',  Sarah  muft  have  been  at  that  time 
Jixty-Jive ;  is  it  poflible  to  believe,  that  after 
that  time  princes  could  defire  to  affociate  her 
with  their  other  women  ?  Such  is  the  objec- 
tion of  Voltaire^  and  it  is  propofed  with  a  tri- 
umphant air.  ' 

I  would  beg  leave  to  obferve  two  things  in 
reply. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  circumilanccs  of  man- 
kind are  reprcfented,  by  Mofes,  ^s  confider- 
ably  diflferent  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world 
from  what  they  are  now.  The  length  of 
human  life  very  much  differed,  according  to 
Mofes,  from  what  it  was  in  aft6r  times,  and 
all  allow  that  he  makes  this  fuppofition.  I 
apprehend  he  fuppofes.  In  like  manner j  the 
length  of  the  middle  ftage  of  life  differed  from 
what  is  now  known  to  take  place.  Before 
liaac  was  born  it  ceafed  to  be  with  Sarah  after 
the  manner  of  women  *;  but  this  change  doth 
not  appear  to  have  happened  before  her  coming 
into  Canaan,  yet  that  would  have  been  the  cafe, 
many  years  before,  had  human  nature  under- 
gone no  alteration  fince  her  time  \  The  repre- 
fentations  of  Mofes  fcem  to  point  out,  not  only 
a  change  as  to  the  length  of  life ;  but  a  diife- 
rence  as  to  the  approach  of  the  imperfeftions 
of  old  age.  Sarah's  capacity  tlien  for  the 
having  or  children  might  continue  till  eighty, 

*  Gen.  12.  4.         "    *  jGen,  18.  xi»  . 
r  I       *  Ruflell's  Hift.  of  AlqjpO,  p.  78,  note. 
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or  near  ninety,  as  well  as  a  modern  Aleppinc 
lady  find  thofe  powers  continue  'till  forty  and 
fometimes  forty-five ;  and  Abraham  might  be 
in  a  ftate  of  no  greater  decay  at  one  hundred 
and  feventy-five,  than  is  among  us  in  men  at 
eighty-five,  who  are  confidered  as  perfons  that 
wear  well  \  This  feems  vijibly  the  reprefcn- 
tatioQ  of  Mofes. 

And  as  there  are  occajional  deviations,  in 
thefe  refpe<fts,  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  things 
among  us,  from  time  to  time,  unknown  cau&s 
might  operate  generally,  in  thofe  early  periods^ 
in  retarding  matters.  Mofes  appears  to  have 
fuppofed  fuch  a  difference  exified,  and  his  ac- 
counts are  to  be  explained  accordingly. 

If  then  it  ceafed  not  to  be  with  Sarah  after 
the  manner  of  women  'till  fhe  was  about 
eighty^ yZxA  her  comelinefs  'till  that  time  as 
great  as  in  many  women  in  our  country  at  forty, 
her  age,  when  fought  for  by  the  king  of  iEgypt  ^ 
(which,  according  to  the  common  chronologi- 
cal tables,  was  when  fhe  was  about  fixty-fcc, 
and,  confequently,  according  to  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Scripture,  when  fhe  had  all  the  agree- 
ablenefs  of  a  woman  of  three  and  thirty  among 

'  I  have  fince  remarked,  that  the  author  of  die  Letters 
of  the  German  and  Polifh  Jews  to  Monficur  Voltaire,  had 
made  a  fimilar  obfervation. 

^  k  is  certain,  that  fhe  gave  ndt  over  expe£Ung  children, 
'till  fhe  had  been  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  from 
what  Mofes  has  faid.  Gen.  16.  i,  a,  3,  when  fhe  was  fe- 
venty-five years  old. 

'  Gen.  12.  14, 15. 

US,) 
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us,)  her  age,  I  fay,  cannot  be  confidercd  as  a 
circumftance  that  renders  the  account  in- 
credible. 

What  her  age  was  when  Abimelecb  the  king 
of  Gerar  took  her,  Gtxi.  xx.  i,  2,  doth  not 
appear.  She  was  older,  and  probably  fome 
years;  but  as  the  particulars  of  this  hiftory  do 
not  appear  to  be  ranged  in  nice  order,  we  can- 
not fay  how  many. 

The  fecond  thing  I  would  mention  is,  that 
though  the  modern  kings  of  the  Eaft  have 
many  women,  and  choofe  the  perfons  moft 
agreeable  to  them  out  of  all  their  fubjedts,  yet, 
for  one  reafon  or  other,  they  fometimes  pitch 
upon  fuch  as  are  not  very  young.  The  ancient 
princes  then  of  that  country,  it  muft  be  allow- 
ed, might  do  the  fame.  Sir  John  Chardin  has 
given  us,  in  his  Travels,  a  remarkable  inftancc 
of  this  kind,  which  I  would  here  fet  down, 
after  premifing  that  it  relates  to  a  princejs  of 
Georgia^  and  a  celebrated  and  mighty  Ferjm 
monarch. 

Abasy  furnamcd  the  Great,  endeavouring  to 
make  a  total  conqueft  of  Georgia,  Taimurasy 
who  then    reigned  over  part  of  that  coun- 
try as  a  dependent  prince,  fent  his  mother  to 
try  to  accommodate  matters  with  him.    .  ^bis- 
fn'ncefs  was  at  that  time  a  nun,  havi?tg  ajfumed 
.  tlMit  charaSfer  upon  her  becoming  a  widow,    ^be 
nnns  cf  that  country  make  no  vows^  nor  quit  their 
former  abode ;  they  only  *wcar  a  religious  habit ^ 
and  live  more  retired  than  they  did.    Mariana,  or 
Kctavane,  (for  the  Georgian  princefs  was  called 
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ly  both  names y)  Jet  out  with  a  great  train ^  and 
magnificent  prejents.  She  made  Jo  much  ha/ie^ 
that  Abas  had  not  left  Ifpahan  wbenjhe  arrived 
there.  She  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet ^  implored 
par  don  for  herfon^  and  made  fuch  fubmijfions  as 
fije  apprehended  might  appeaje  the  king. 

This  princjefs  was  then  confidcrably  advanced 
in  age*;  but  it  is  certain  was  fill  handfofne. 
Abas  fell  in  love  with  her^  or  pretended  to  dofo^ 
the  day  hefaw  her.  He  defired  her  to  embrace 
his  religion^  andfaid  he  would  marry  her.  Thjs 
princefs^  attached  to  her  religion  and  a  life  of 
chaftity^flill  more  thanjhe  hated  the  confinement 
of  the  Perfian  queens ^  refufed  to  comply ^  with 
a  virtue  andfirmnefs  that  could  not  be  conquered^ 
and  quite  afiomfhing  in  a  Georgian  lady.  Abas, 
irritated  by  the  refufal^  or  making  this  a  pretence^ 
(for  it  is  believed  that  he  intended  not  to  mtrry 
Kctavan^  but  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
Taimuras,)  Jent  the  princefs  a  prifoner  to  a  difr 
tant  place ^  and  caufed  her  two  grandfons  to  be 
cafirated^  and  to  become  Mahometans'^  whom 
Taimuras  had  fent  to  him  as  hofiages.  After 
whicb^he  fet,out.fbr  Georgia.  Ketavanc  re^ 
mained  a  prifoner  many  years,  and  afterwards 
was  removed  to  Chiras,  where  Jhe  fuffered  a 
cruel  martyrdom,  in  the  year  1624,  a  confider-- 
able  time  after  Abas  bad  conquered  all  Georgia. 
He  then  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Chiras  tfi 
force  Kctavan^  to  embrace  Mahometanifm  at 

'  Her  age  is  not  diftin£Uy  mentioned,  but  fbc  was  then 
2  grandmother, 
*  The  Georgians  are  Chriftlans, 

any 
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any  rate^  and  to  proceed  to  the  utfnofi  extremities^ 
ofpromifes^  threatenirigSy  and  even  blows ^  Jljould 
be  notjucceed.  The  governor  p>ewed  the  order 
to^  the,  princefsj  fuppojing  the  Jight  of  it  might 
prevail^  but  he  was  dtfappainted.  Tw^nents 
could  not  fubdue  this  heroic  and  holy  foul. 
Shejiiffereda  variety  of  them,  and  died  upon  bum-- 
ing  caals,  with  which  they  were  tormenting  her, 
having  endured  a  martyrdom  of  eight  years  for 
Jcfus  Chrift,  Co  much  the  more  bitter,  as  they 
were  continually  varying  her  torments,  and  daily 
renewing  them. 

Her  body,  thrown  out  on  a  dunghill,  was  taken 
anvay  in  the  night  by  the  AuguJHnian  monks,  who 
were  then  fettled  at  Chiras,  embalmed,  put  into 
a  co^n,  andjecretly  fent  to  Taimuras  by  one  of 
their  companions. 

*-  Such  is  the  fotftance  of  the  ih>ry ',  which 
ihows,  that  it  is  by  no  means  zxi  incredible 
thing,  that  ^n^EaJtem  prince^  with  a  great 
variety  of  women  belonging  to  him,  might, 
neverthelefs,  wifh'  to  add  another;  in  middk 
life,  to  the  reft,  either  really  from  affcftion,  or 
for  political  reaforis.  ■And',  it  fliows-,^that  if 
it  was  not?  from  an  aiFeftion  he  had  teally  con-- 
.  ceived,  which  yet  the  violence  with  which  he 
afterwards  "treated  her  feems.  to  indicate,  hi^ 
love,  like  that  oi  Amnon  in  the  Old'Tefta-* 
ment  %  turning  into  hatred  5  yet  that  at  leaft 
it  was  not  fo  improbable  an- event,  but  that 
he  might  very  well  make  it  pafs  for  an  aiFoc- 

■  Voy,  tome  i,  p,  127.         *  2  Sam.  13.  15* 

<2  tion 
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tjon  he  had  conceived  for  her.  Abas  was  too 
refined  a  politician  to  make  ufc  of  a  pretence 
that  was  unnatural,  and  even  abfurd. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inftance  of  this  kind 
that  Sir  John  has  given  us,  in  his  account  of 
his  travels.  Prefently  after 'this  ftory,  he  gives 
an  account  of  a  princefs  oi  Mingreiia,  who, 
after  having  married  a  petty  Chriftian  prince 
thereabouts,  was  married  to  a  Perfian  noble- 
man, whole  name  was  Ruftan-Can.  Ruftan, 
he  fays,  died  in  1640.  His  adopted  fon  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  whom  the  Perfian  monarch  caufed 
tor  be  circtimcifed  when  young.  When  Rujian 
died,  the  princefs  Mary,  his  widow,  under- 
ftood,  that  from  too  advantageous  reprefentations 
0f  her  beamy,  made  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  his 
majejiy  had  ordered  Jhe  Jhould  be  fent  to  him. 
She  was  advifed  to  fly  into  Mingrelia,  or  to  con-- 
xeal  the  place  of  her  abode.  She  took  a  different 
aourfe ;  for  being  veryfenflble  that  there  was  no 
place  in  all  Perfia  where  the  king  would  not  find 
her  out,  fi^e  flout  herfelfup  for  three  days  in  the 
fertrefs  tf  Tifliis ;  which  was,  in  truth,  nothing 
kfs  than  the  delivering  herfelfup  to  the  mercy  of 
bim  that  wanted  to  have  her  in  his  power.  She 
fubmitted  her f elf  all  this  time  to  the  infpedtion  of 
4he  wives  of  the  commander ;  and  having  fent  for 
him  afterwards  into  her  apartment^  floe  caufed 
bim  to  be  told,  that  upon  ihe-tefiimony  ofthoft 
ladies  there,  who  hadfeen  het',  '  he  might  write 

■  II  pouvoit  ecrirc  au  Roi,  qu'ellc  yn'ctoit  pas  d'une 
beaute  a  fe  faire  dcfirer,  qu'cJlc  etoit  agee,  &  mcme  un  pcu 
contre&ite. 

word 
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word  to  the  king,  that  Jhe  was  not  offucb  a 
beauty  as  to  be  dejired  by  bim,  that  fhe  was  in 
years,  and  not  altogether  ftraight.  That  Jhe 
vonjured  his  majefiy  to  permit  her  to  end  her  days 
in  her  own  country.  At  the  fame  time  Jhe  fent 
the  king  aprefent  of  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and 
fiver,  and  four  young  damfels  of  extraordi^ 
nary  beauty.  After  fending  away  her  prefent, 
this  princejs  would  Jee  nobody.  She  gave  her^ 
felf  up  to  devotion,  giving  many  altns  to  poor 
people,  that  they  might  pray  for  her.  At  the 
end  of  three  months,  an  order  came  from  the  king 
to  Canavas^Can  (the  adopted  fon  of  her  buf- 
band  RuJlanJ  to  marry  her.  He  received  the 
order  with  joy  ^  as  this  princefs  Mary  was  very 
rich,  and  he  married  her,  though  he. had  at  that 
time  another  wife.  He  always  tefiified  a  great 
regard  for  her^  gjt  the  account  of  her  great 
wealth  \ 

Such  is  the  account  in  fhort,  ajid  it  proves, 
with  the  other,  that  it  is  very  poffible  for  re- 
ports to  be  rlifed,  in  thofe  countries,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  fome  of  the  women  there; 
that  their  being  in  middle  life  will  not  prevent 
fuch  reports,  or  hinder  princes  from  feeking 
to  a'fld  them  to  thofe  they  are  already  poflefi!^ 
of;  and  that  the  mere  proving  they  are  not 
young,  has  not  been  thought  fufficient,  by  the 
parties  concerned,  to  prevent  diiagreeable  cof>- 
Sequences » 

The  great  prefervatlvc  from  fuch  applica-^ 

*  P.  129,  130, 

tions. 
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tidns^  ufed  among  the  people  of  Georgia^  is 
to  marry  their  daughters  that  are  handfome 
very  young.  And  it  feems  they  are  very  cau-' 
tious  not  to  violate  fuch  connexions,  even 
though  they  are  infants  that  are  fo  married, 
and  that  they  do  not  eaiily  allow  themfelves  to 
take  them  away,  from  the  families  to  which 
they  belong  \  , 

If  fuch  attention  is  wont  to  be  paid  to  the 
rights  of  marriage  in  thofe  countries^  their 
whole  hiftory  fhows,  their  princes  are  not  very 
fcrupulous  as  to  the  taking  aw(^  the  lives  of 
confiderable  people,  when  they  ftan4  in  their 
'way. 

And  if  the  like  fpirit  was  common  in  Mgypt 
and  Gerary  in  the  time  oiAbrabam^  it  is  neither 
incredible,  nor  very  unlikely,  that  the  .beauty 
of  Sarah  fliould  be  much  talked  of,  or  that 
Abraham  ftiould  be  apprehenfive  of  his  life  on 
that  account  \ 


Observation    CCXXV. 

Monfieur  Voltaire  objects,  in  like  nunner ',  to 
the  probability  of  the  Old  Teftament  hiftory, 
in  the  account  given  us  there  of  the  diflionour 
done  to  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacobs  by  an 
Hivite  prince  in  Canaan,  Gen.  xxxiv.  i,  ?, 
who,  he  fuppofes,  was  too  young  to  have  fuf* 

*  P.  t3o. 

*  The  like  appears  in  the  hiftory  of  Rekd»b,  Gen.  26. 7« 

*  White  Bull,  2d  part,  p.  19. 

Vol.  IV.  Kk  fcred 
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fered  fuch  an  injury,  or  to  have  excited  the 
libidinoufnefs  of  Shechem.  » 

The  age  he  is  pleafed  to  aflign  her,  when 
this  unhappy  affair  happened,  \\fix  years  only. 
As  he  has  not  informed  us,  from  what  docu- 
ments he  derived  this  difcovery,  we  arc  at  li- 
berty to  conteft  it. 

Thofe  that  added  little  chronological  notes 
to  bur  Englifh  Bibles, have  fuppoled,  it  did  not 
happen  'till  feven  years  after  Jacob's  return 
from  Padan-Aram,  for  they  fet  down  the  year 
1739  before  Chrift  for  the  year  of  his  return, 
and  173^^  as  the  year  when  Dinah  was  diflio- 
noured.  Whether  this  computation  be  exad 
or  not,  there  is  reafon  to  believe' there  could 
not  be  lefs  than  feven  years  between  Jacob's 
return  and  that  unhappy  event.  For  as  Ja- 
cob was  but  twenty  years  in  all  in  Padan- 
Aram,  (or  Mefopotamia,)  Gen.  xxxi.  41 ;  and 
was  feven  years  there  before  he  married.  Gen. 
xxix.  20—27  >  Reuben  could  be  but  twelve 
years  when  Jacob  returned,  Simeon  eleven, 
and  Levi  ten,  and  feven  years  after  Simeon 
could  be  only  eighteen,  and  Levi  feventeen,aqd 
•we  cannot  well  fuppofe,  that,  under  that  age, 
they  would  have  ufed  their  fwords  with  fuch 
boldnefs,  in  refentment  for  the  affront  offered 
to  their  fifter,  as  to  fet  upon  the  Hivite  prince 
and  his  people,  though  thc^  were  in  a  wound- 
^  ftate,  and  though  thefe  youths  might  be  ac* . 
companied  by  fome  of  their  father's  fervants. 

And  if  Levi  was  then  feventeen,  and  Ju- 
%dah  fixteen,  Leah  might  have  ceafed  bearing 

four 
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four  years,  and  becoming  pregnant  again  might 
have  prefented  Jacob  with  a  fifth  and  a  fixth  • 
fon,  and  after  them  a  daughter,  who  might  be 
ten  years  of  age,  when  Simeori  was  eighteen. 
But  the  fufpenfion  of  Lceah's  child-bearing 
might  very  well  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  four 
years ;  and  it  might  be  a  year  or  two  more 
than  ieven  years  bcifore  the  event  happened. 

Reckoning  her,  however,  only  at  ten  year^ 
of  age  when  Sbechem  treated  her  after  this 
manner,  the  two  following  citations  will  prove 
there  was  nothing  incredible  in  it,  and  that  ^ 
young  libidinous  Eaftern  prince  may  be  fup«- . 
pofed  to  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  fadt. 

The  firft  citation  (hall  be  from  Niebuhr's 
account  of  Arabia.:  "  I  have  heard  fpeak 
*'  in  Perfia  of  one  that  was  a  mother  at  thir- 
**  teen  :  they  there  marry  girls  at  nine  years 
"  of  age,  and  I  knew  a  man  whofe  wife  was 
**  no  more  than  ten  years  old  when  the  marriage 
**  was  confummated.'*     P.  63. 

The  other  is  from  Dr,  Shaw's  Travels  and 
Obfervations.  Speaking  of  the  inhabitants 
pf  Barbary,  he  fays,  *"  The  men,  indeed,  by 
**  wearing  only  the  tiara^  or  a  fcuU-^cap,  arp 
*•  cxpofed  fo  much  to  the  fun,  that  they 
<*  quickly  attain  the  fwarthincfs  of  the^ro^  ; 
^*  but  the  women,  keeping  more  at  honac, 
**  prefcrve  their  beauty  'till  they  are  thirty ;  at 
**  which  age  they  begin  to  be  wrinkled,  aojd 
"  are  ^^i^' paft  child-bearing.  Itfometimcs 
*^  happens  that^one  of  thefe  girls  is  a  mother  at 
**  eleven^  and  a  grandmother  at  two  a^d  twenty.'^ 
K  k  2  P.  241, 
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P.  24 1 ,  242 .  If  they  become  mothers  at  ele- 
ven, they  muft  have  had  intimate  intercourfe 
with  the  male  fex  at  ten,  or  thereabouts  ^  and 
this  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  extraordi- 
nary, when  the  daughter  of  fuch  an  one  is  fup- 
poied  to  become  a  mother  too  by  eleven. 

It  cannot  then  be  incredible  that  Shechcm 
fhould  caft  his  eyes  on  Dinah  at  ten  years  of 
age,  and  fhould  deiire  to  marry  her  at  that  age ; 
r/'human  nature  in  the  Eafl:  then  was  fimilar, 
in  that  refpeft,  to  what  it  is  now.  But  fhc 
might  be  confiderably  older  than  ten  when 
•  this  affair  happened,  for  aught  that  is  faid  ia 
the  book  of  Genefis  relative  to  this  matter. 


Observation    CCXXVI. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  are  faid  to  make  a  pur^ 
chafe  of  their  wives  ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  patriarchs^  who  lived  much  the  fame 
kind  of  life  under  tents,  had  the  fame  ufage : 
but  we  are  not  to  imagine,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  fheep  and  the  oxen,  the  fervants,  with  the 
camels  and  affes,  mentioned  Gen.  xii.  i6,  ac- 
quired by  Abraham  in  iEgypt,  were  ,paid  by 
Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  in  exchange  for  Sarah ; 
nor  that  they  were  fimply  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
duftry  and  fkill  in  the  arts  of  the  pafloral  life. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  ,bc  under- 
flrood,  it  fhould  feem,  to  have  been  pointed 
out  in  that  pafTage. 

That  the  modern  Arabs  who  live  under 

tents 
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tents  purchafc  their  wives,  is  affirmed  by 
de  la  Roque :  **  Properly  fpeaking,  a  young 
man  that  would  marry  muji  buy  his  wiji^ 
and  fathers,  among  the  Arabs,  are  never 
more  happy  than  when  they  have  many 
daughters.  This  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
riches  .of  an  houfe.  Accordingly,  when 
a  young  man  would  treat  with  a  perfon 
whofe  daughter  he  is  inclined  to  marry,  he 
fays  to  him.  Will  you  give  me  your  daugh* 
ter  for  fifty  fheep ;  for  fix  camels ;  or  , 
for  a  dozen  cows ;  &c  ?  If  he  is  not  rich 
enough  to  make-^uch  offers,  he  will  pro-- 
pofe  the  giving  her  to  him  for  a  mare,  or 
a  young  colt :  confidering  in  the  offer,  the 
merit  of  the  young  woman ;  the  rank  of 
her  family;  and  the  circumftances  of  him 
that  defires  to  marry  her.  When  they 
are  agreed  on  both  fides,  the.  contrad  is 
drawn  up  by  him  that  ads  as  cadi  or  judge 
among  thefe  Arabs,  &c\" 
Traces  of  this  cuftom  may  be  remarked  in 
the  patriarchal  hiftory.  Thus  Shechem,  the 
fon  of  Hamor^  an  Hivite  prince  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  who  was  extremely  defirous  of  mar- 
rying Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacobs  faid  to 
Jacob,  and  his  fons,  by  whoip  he  apparently 
fuppofed  Jacob  might  be  influenced,  as  ta  re- 
fufing  and  complying ;  and  if  he  complied,  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  he  would  confent  fhe 
ihould  become  his  wife:  "  Afk  me  never  fo 

•  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  222. 

K  k  3  ^*  .much 
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^*  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  ic- 
**  cording  as  ye  fhall  fay  unto  me :  buf  give 
^*  me  the  damfel  to  wife.  And  the  fons  of 
**  Jacob  anfwered  Shcchem  and  Hamor  his 
**  father  deceitfully,  &c'/*  In  thefe  views 
only,  I  apprehend,  th^Jons  of  Jacob  could  be 
fuppofed  to  be  concerned  in  the  difpofal  of 
Dinah.  However,  we  fee  plainly  Shechem 
propofed  both  a  dowt-y  and  a  gift^  according  to 
our  trailflation  :  that  is,  a  fcttiement  of  what 
Ihould  afterwards  be  the  wife's  to  fupport  her, 
and  do  what  flie  pleafed  with,  in  cafe  of  his 
death,  or  her  being  divorced  by  him  ;  and  the 
other  a  prefent  in  hand  made  to  the  father,  to 
confent  that  his  daughter  fliould  be(!rome  the 
wife  of  him  that  made  that  prefent. 

But  though  1  queftion  the  exadlnefs  of  the 
tranflation,  fmce  I  iind  the  firft  of  the  two 
words  fometimes  fignifies  a  gift,  which  could 
not  be  intended  for  futurity^  and  particularly 
not  for  a  dowry j  of  which  we  have  an  inftancc 
I  Sam.  xviii.  25,  which,  though  called  a  dowry 
in  our  tranflation,  could  not  p9flibly  mean  any 
thing  but  a  prefent  to  the  father,  according  to 
cuftom,  to  induce  him  to  be  willing  to  give 
MichaU  his  daughter,  to  David  for  his  wife ; 
fo  in  fome  other  places,  where  it  may  fignify 
a  dowry,  it  may  as  well  fignify  the  gift  given 
to  the  father,  as  a  dowry  fettled  on  the  wife.  So 
the  word  maybe  underftood,  Exod.  xxii.  1 6, 17. 
But  whether  the  firft  of  thefe  two  words  in 

■  Gen.  34.  12,  13. 

Gen. 
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Gen,  xxxiv.  fignifics  a  dowry,  or  not,  it  ap- 
pears a  gift  was  to  be  given  to  tbe  father,  from 
ibme  of  thefe  places.  I  would  add,  that  pro- 
bably the  lecond  word  tranllated  gift,  means 
the  dowry  properly  fpeaking — the  gift  to  the 
bride. 

Buf  I  (hould  hardly  think  a  gift  of  this  kind 
was,  according  to  their  ufages,  to  be  given  to 
Abraham^  as  Sarah's  brother.  A  brother  doth 
not  appear  to  have  had  fuch  a  right.  Accord- 
ingly  we  find,  that  when  Abraham's  fervant 
made  a  contract  in  his  mafter*s  name,  that 
Rebekah  fhould  be  Ifiac's  wife,  we^  have  no 
account  oi  ^ny  prevhus  prejent  given,  or  pro- 
mifed  to  Laban  her  brother ^  though  after  it 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  matter  fettled,  the 
fervant  ex  abundantly  and. as ^n  cxpreflion  of 
friend  (hip  and  generofity,  brought  for tfp  jewels 
qfjilverj  and  jewels  of  gold ,  as  well  as  raiment^ 
which  he  gave  ^ to  Rebekah,  giving  aljb  to  her 
brother,  and  to  her  mother,  precious  things. 
Gen.  xxiv.  53. 

When  then  the  1 2th  of  Gen.  (ver.  1 6)  gives 
an  account  of  many  valuable  things  that  Abra- 
ham, acquired  in  ^.gypt,  whither  he  went  to 
avoid  a  famine,  I  cannot  think  they  v/ere  the 
acquifitions  arifing  from  his .  trading,  in  a 
common  way,  with  the  Egyptians,  fmce  thefe 
acquifitions  are  not  only  afcribed  to  the  favour 
of  Pharaoh,  ^*  He  entreated  Abram  well  for 
'^  her  fake  \'  but  xSxt  jheep  and  the  camels  hit 
became  poflefled  of  there,  would,  in  trqf^ 
f  eking,  have  been  the  very  things  he  would 

K  k  4  '-  have 
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have  fold,  in  order  to  obtain  cam  for  himfelf 
and  family.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
fuppofe  it  was  a  valuable  cohfideration  paid 
by  PJiaraoh  to  Abraham,  to  permit  him  to 
cfpQufe  one  that  v^ras  taken  to  be  his  Jijier  (as  a 
brother  appears  not  to  have  had  fuch  a  right)  5 
it  remains,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  be  underftood 
to  be  a  gift  of  generojity^  like  that  made  to 
Laban,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv. 

Perhaps  we  may  wonder  that,  in  this  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  no  mention  is  made 
of  com  or  breads  (efpccially  as  it  was  a  time  of 
famine,)  or  other  proviiions  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  as  figs,  raifins,  &c ;  nor  yet  any  mention 
made  of  filvcr,  gold,  and  precious  veftments, 
and  other  rich  things  produced  in  that  coun^ 
try,  or  imported  into  it ' :  but  we  are  to  re- 
membc;r,  it  appears  from  Gen.  xiii.  2,  that 
there  was  no  defign  to  give  us  a  complete 
catalogue,  on  the  one  hand  i  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  particulars  that  are  mentioned,  were 
fcledted  to  explain  the  reafon  of  the  following 
account,  of  the  parting  of  Abraham  from  Lot, 
which  became  neceflary  on  account  of  the 
great  multiplication  of  their  cattle  and  fer^ 
vants  *, 

'  Efpccially  if  we  recollc6l  what  it  was  Jofeph  gave  te 
his  brethren,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  Gen.  45,  22,  and  what  h^  fcQt 
to  his  father  at  the  fame  time,  yer.  23. 

•  Gen.  13.  6,  7,  8. 
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O  B  S  E  R  VAT  I  6  N     CCXXVIL 

There  muft  have  been  fome thing  particular 
in  the  aJpeSl  ofjudaa^  kt  leaft  very  different 
from  that  part  of  England  where  I  am  writing 
thefe  Obfervations,  fince  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  rock,  more  than  once,  of  a  proper 
form  for  offering  facrifices  on,  which  could 
not  eafily  have  been  found  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  :  the  altar  here  mufl  have  been  fomc 
hillock  of  earth,  or  fome  humble  ftrudture  of 
loofe  ftones,  piled  up  in  hafte. 

But  the  circumftances  I  am  referring  to,  in 
the  hiftories  of  Gideon  and  Manoab  \  arc  ex* 

tremely 

•  "  Manoah  faid  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
^<  let  US'  detain  thoe,  until  we  &all  have  made  readv  a  kid 
^'  for  thee.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  faid  unto  Manoah, 
**  *  Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread : 
**  '  and  if  thou  wilt  offiw  a  burnt-ofFering,  thou  muft  oflfer 
^<  <  it  unto  the  Lord,'  for  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was 
^^  an  angel  of  the  Lord*  ...  So  Manoah  took  a  kid,  with 
^*  a  meat-ofFcring,  and  offered  it  upon  a  rock  unto  the. 
^^  Lord :  and  the  angel  did  wondroufly^  and  Manoah  and 
"  his  wife  looked  on.  For  it  came  to  pafs  when  the  flame 
**  went  up  toward  heaven/r^/»  off  the  altar^  that  the  angel 
*'  of  the  Lord  afcended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar^  &c." 
Judges  13.  15— *20.  Here  we  fee  the  rock  was  made  ufe 
of  as  an  altar^  and  is  fo  called.  Such  altar-Iike  rocks  feem 
not  to  have  been  very  rare  in  that  country :  for  we  read 
elfewhere  in  that  book,  ^^  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready 
f^  a  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of  flour :  the 
^^  flefh  he  put  in  a  baflcet,  and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  pot, 
^^  and  brought  it  out  to  him  uhder  the  oak,  and  prefented 
^  it.  And  the  ang^l  of  God  faid  to  him,  *  Take  the 
(^  '  ^efh^  and  the  unleavened  cakes,  and  lay  them  upon  this 

<*  « roik^ 
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tremely  well  illuftrated,  by  fome  things  men- 
tioned Qccafionally  by  Doubdan,  in  the  account 
of  his  journey  to  the  Holy-Land,  for  he  fpcaks 
of  many  rocks,  which  he  found  rifing  up  out 
of  the  earth  there,  and  fome  as  parts  of  great 
rocks  fallen  down.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
fcribed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  (hows  they  rc- 
fembled  altar-tombs,  or  altars.  It  will  not 
be  improper  to  produce  fome  citations  here 
from  this  writer. 

Speaking  of  his  returning  from  a  town 
called  St.  Samuel,  to  Jerufalem,  by  a  way 
leading  to  the  fepulchres  of  the  judges  of  If- 
rael,  he  tells  us,  p.  98,  99,  that  he  found 
them  in  a  great  field,  planted  with  vines,  in 
which  were  great  and  mighty  rocks ^  which  rofe 
out  of  the  earth  'y  among  them,  one,  near  the 
way-lide,  was  io  large,  as  to  be  hollowed  out 
into  feveral  rooms,  in  whofe  lides  were  long 
,  .  and  narrow  holes  cut  out,  proper  for  the 
placing  the  dead  in,  even^  with  the  floor. 
When  he  was  at  Joppa^  waiting  to  embark, 
upon  his  return,  he  defcribes  himfelf  and  com- 
panion, as  placing  themfelves,'  after  they  had 
walked  'till  they  were  tired  on  the  beach, 
viewing  fome  Greek  pilgrims,  who  W€re  alfo 
waiting  to  take  fhip,  and  who  amufed  them- 

'*  *  ro€k^  and  pour  out  the  broth.'  And  he  did  fo.  Then. 
**  the  angel  of  the  Lord  put  forth  the  end  of  the  ftaff  that 
^^  was  in  his  hand,  and,  touched  the  fleih,  and  the  unlea- 
**  vcncd  cakes  :  and  there  rofe  xip  fire  out  of  the  rocky  and 
**  confumcd  the  flefh  and  the  unleavened  cakes."  Judges 
6.  19— 21, 

felves 
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felvies  With  dancing  on  the  fhore,  I  fay,  he 
defcribes  himlelf  and  companion  as  placing 
themfelves  in  the  fhade  of  a  great  rock,  newly 
fallen  down  from  the  mmntainsy  p.  455.  Rocks 
then  appear  in  this  country  here  and  there : 
fome  in  there  original  fituation,  riling  out  of 
the  ground ;  others  are  fragments,  that  have 
been  detached  from  rocky  eminences,  and  have 
fallen  down  on  the  grouncf  below. 

Of  this  confiderable  number  of  rocks,  fome, 
it  fhould  feem,  were  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  on  the 
top,  fo  as  conveniently  enough  to  be  ufcd  for 
altars.  There  are  fome  fuch  now  found  in 
that  country.  Vifiting  Mount  Olivet,  Doub- 
dan  found,  near  the  garden  of  Gethfemane,  a 
great  reddifh  rock,  fniooth  and  polifhed,  rifing 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  on  which 
were  three  fmall  protuberances,  which  he  was 
'told  ferved  for  pillows  for  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
and  St.  James,  to  fleep  upon,  as  they  lay  on  the 
top  of  this  rock,  when  our  Lord  was  in  his 
agony  in  that  garden,  p.  107.  If  really  ufed 
by  thofe  apoftles  to  lleep  upon,  no  art  was  ufed 
by  them  to  make  it  flat,  and  convenient  for 
lying  on  5  and  if  not,  we  know  of  no  ufe  that 
it  can  be  imagined  to  have  been  defigned  for, 
that  fhould  have  occafioned  it  to  have  been 
cut  into  that  fhape  :  it  appears  then  to  have 
been  a  natural  accident. 

At  p.  161,  we  find  an  account  of  their 
meeting  with  a  rocky  ftone  rooted  in  the  earth, 
a  good  foot  high,  in  the  middle  of  their  road, 

on 
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on  which  they  were  told  Jphn  the  Baptift  was 
fometimes  wont  to  take  his  repofe.  This 
fuppofes  it  was  tolerably  flat.  Others  might 
be  mentioned  \ 

Rocks  then,  which  might  conveniently 
enough  be  made  ufe  of  as  altars,  were  not  un- 
frequcnt  'm  that  country :  which  illuftrates 
thofe  parts  of  the  hiftories  of  two  of  the 
judges,  who  are  reprefented  as  placing  their 
lacrificcs  on  rocks  near  their  refpedtivc  habi- 
tations. 


Observation    CCXXVIIL 

It  is  rather  furprifing,  that  men  of  fenfe, 
as  well  as  learning,  fhould  be  fo  extremely 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  as  to  fuppofe  the  place 
from  whence  the  ^vater  was  brought,  which 
quenched  the  thirft  of  Samfon,  the  judge  of 
Ifrael,  was  a  hollow  place  in  the  jaw-bone  of 
the  ajs^  with  which  he  flew  a  thoufand  of  the 
Philifliines ;  when  the  facred  hiftory  informs 
us,  that  the  place  of  this  exploit  was  on  that 
account  denominated  Lebi^  or  the  "Jaw-bone. 
All  then  that  this  paflage  of  Scripture  affirms 
is,  that  in  the  place  where  Samfon  then  was, 
and  which,  from  this  tranfadtion,  he  called 
Lehij  or  the  "Jaw-bone ,  there  was  an  bollowr^ 
fhce^  which  God  clave,  from  whence  a  foun-t 

•  P,  107,  and  p,  las, 

tain 
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tain  flowed,  which  relieved  Samfon  when  ready 
to  perifli,  and  which,  it  fhould  feem>  conti- 
nued to  yield  a  confiderable  fupply  of  Water^ 
at  the  time  this  facred  book  was  written,  and 
poflibly  may  flow  to  this  day. 

For  Monfieur  Doubdan^  in  one  fingle  day^ 
when  he  vifitcd  the  country  about  Jerufalem, 
met  with  two  fuch  places ;  and  his  account 
of  them  is  fo  pidturefque,  and  tenets  to  give 
fuch  a  pleafing  view  of  that  country,  that  I 
apprehend  my  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  his 
relation  of  what  he  obferved  that  day,  as  to 
fuch  matters. 

Oh  Eajier  Monday ^  the  firfi  of  Aprth  1652, 
befet  out^  he  informs  us,  with  about  twenty  in 
company y  to  vi/it  the  neighbourhood  ofjerufakm. 
^bey  went  the  fame  road  the  two  dtfciples  are 
fuppofed  to  have  taken ^  when  our  Lord  joined 
them,  of  which  we  read  in  the  2/[tb  of  Lukf, 
when  he  made  their  hearts  to  burn  within  them. 
A  convent  -was  afterwards  built  in  the  plaice 
where  our  Lord  is  imagined  to  have  met  them. 
Only  fome  pieces  of  the  walls  of  free-Jione  are 
now  remaining  J  with  fome  vaults  and  half  broken 
arches,  and  heaps  of  rubbiflo,  together  with  a 
great  cijiernjull  of  water,  derived  partly  from 
rain,  and  partly  from  thejpfings  in  the  moun^ 
tain  there,  particularly  Jrom  a  mojl  beautiful 
and  tranfpar en t  fountain,  a  little  above  it,  which 
breaks  out  at  the  farther  end  of  a  grotto,  natu- 
rally hollowed  out  in  the  hard  rock,  and  which 
is  over -- hung  with  fmall  trees,  where  they  made 
•9  a  conjiderablq 
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a  confiderable  Jiop  to  refrejh  thetnfehes.  The 
water  of  this  jf  ring  running  by  a  channel  into 
the  cijlern^  and  afterwards  turning  a  mill  which 
wasjuji  by  the  cijiern^  and  belonged  to  the  mo^ 
najleryy  and  from  thence  Jbwedy  as  it  Jiill,  does, 
into  the  torrait-bed  of  that  valley,  jrom  whence 
David  collected  the  Jive  fmooth  Jlones '  (of  which 
one  proved  fatal  to  Goliath). 

Here  we  fee  an  hollow  place,  a  grotto,  in 
which  tlie  God  of  nature  had  divided  the  rock 
for  the  paflagc  of  the  water,  of  a  beautiful 
fpring.  It  was  a  grotto,  it  fhould  feem,  in 
Lehi,  in  which  God,  on  this  occalion,  made 
the  w^ter  to  gu/h  out,  and  run  in  a  ftream  into 
the  adjoining  country,  where  the  exhauftod 
warrior  ftood. , 

What.Doubdan  fays  of  that  fpring's  conti- 
nuing to  flow,  into  the  bed  of  the  torrent  in 
that  valley  to  this  day,  at  which  fpring  he  took 
his  firft  repaft,  gives  a  natural  explanation  of 
what  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Judges  meant, 
when  he  fays,  **  Wherefore  he  called  the  name 
**  thereof  En-^hakkore,  which  is*  in  Lehi  unto 
*'  this  day  :'*  that  is,  which  ipring  continued 
•to  flow  from  that  grotto  to  the  day  in  which 
he  wrote,  in  contradifl:indtion  from  fome  fprings 
which  had  been  known  to  have  been  flopped,  by 

■  P.  g^i,  92.  Particulierement  d'une  tres-bclle  &  claire 
Fontaine  qui  eft  un  peu  plus  haut,  dans  le  fonds  d'unc 
grottc  naturellement  taillee  dans  une  dure  rochc,  ombragcc 
d'arbri(ieaux,  ou  nous  demeurafznes  afiez  Iong*tenaps  a  nous 
refraifchir,  &c. 

r 
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fome  of  the  matiy  earthquakes  which  arc  (o  fre- 
quent in  that  country,  or  by  fome  other  ope- 
ration of  Providence  '• 

The  fiime  day,  purfuing  their  journey,  they 
came  to  another  fountain,  adorned  with  free- 
ftone,  and  dignified  by  being  named  The 
Fountain  of  the  Apoftles,  where  the  way  part- 
ed, the  left-hand  road  leading  them  to  Em^ 
mausy  which  they  vifited:  then  turning  back 
to  the  Fountain  of  the  Apoftles,  they  took  the 
right-hand  road,  which  led  them  to  a  village 
full  of  cattle  and  fowls  ^  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants were  greatly  enriched,  named  Bedoni 
from  whence  they  went  to  a  toWn  called  St. 
Samuel^  where  that  prophet  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  buried,  anciently  Rama  or  Silo;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  an  excellent  fountain^ 
called  St.  Samuel's,  hollowed  out  in  the  heart  of 
a  mighty  voc\if  Jhaded  over  by  fmall  trees,  where 
theyjiopped  to  dine  on  the  gra/s,  in  the  cool.  In 
taking  his  repajl,  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
extreme  abjlemioufnefs  of  the  Armenian  bipops 

'  As  has  happened  in  Italy,  according  to  Mr.  Addifon, 
.in  his  beautiful  letter  from  that  country : 

'«  Sometimesi  mifgoided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 

"  I  look  for  ilreams  immortalizM  in  fong, 

**  That,  loft  in  filencc  and  oblivion,  lie, 

**  (Dumb  are  their  fiuntains^  and  their  channcU-dry) 

"  Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Mule's  Ikill,  . 

«<  And  in  the  fmooth  dcfcription  murmur  ftill." 

*  Which  circumftancc,  it  fhould  feem,  was  not  often  to 
be  remarked  in  the  ancient  Jewiih  villages,  fince  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  fiuvls  in  the  Old  Tjeftament.  See  vol.  3, 
p.  14s. 

•     .  ,and 
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and  the  Maronite  monky  who,  though  great  in^ 
treaty  was  ufedy  would  eat  nothing  but  herbs^ 
(without  fait ^  without  "-oil^  or  vinegar y  J  together 
with  bready  and  drinking  nothing  but  water ^  not 
Jo  much  as  a  Jingle  drop  of  wine,  excepting  the 
Maronite y  who  drank  a  little ^  and  eat  an  egg,  it 
being  their  Lenf\ 

I  admit,  that  poffibly  all  that  the  facred  wri* 
ter  meant  was,  that  God  cleft  an  hollow  place 
in  the  earth,  containing  an  hidden  refervoir  of 
water,  and  which  long  continued  to  flow,  receiv- 
ing frefh  fup'plies  from  fprings,  after  an  outlet 
was  once  made  for  the  difcharge  of  it's  water ; 
but  the  underftanding  the  account  as  referring 
to  an  opening  of  the  earth  or  rock,  in  the 
farther  end  of'  a  cave  or  grotto,  is  throwing 
greater  energy  into  the  words ;  is  very  amufing 
-to  the  imagination ;  and  agrees  with  other  in- 
ftances  of  that  kind  in  this  country,  two  of 
which  Doubdan  met  with,  in  one  day,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerufalcm, 


Observation    CCXXIX. 

The  Mohammedans  not  only  confider  them- 
felves  as  forbidden  by  their  law  to  drink  wine; 
but  their  zeal  is  fometimes  fo  impetuous,  as 

'  P.  98.  Paflant  un  peu  plus  outre,  nous  allafmes  troa« 
ver  une  excellence  fontaine  que  porte  le  mefme  m>m,  cfeu^ 
fee  dans  le  coeur  d'une  puiiiante  roche,  ombragee  de  petics 
arbrifTeaux,  ou  nous  nous  arreftaiincs  po^r  diiher  fur  Therbe, 
a  la  ffdifcheur,  &c* 

to 
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%o  prevent  their  Chriftian  and  Jewij(h  fub- 
jedts  abfolutely  from  making  it,  and  at 
pther  times,  of  greater  relaxation,  to  throw 
difficulties  iii  their  way  that  are  not  a  little 
perplexing:  it  is  owing  to  this  that  we  fo 
j[eldom  meet  with  any  mention  made  now  of 
vineyards  in  the  Holy-Land  5  and  that  thofe 
that  we  have  aij  apcount  of,  are  io  Jlovenly 
managed. 

I  was  ftnick  with  the  following  account  of 
Monfieur  Doubdan.  Having  vifited  Emmaus, 
pientioned  Luke  xxiv.  13,  and  returning  to 
Jerulalem,  in  his  way  thither  he,  at  about 
four  miles  diftance  from  thence,  was  (hown 
ihcfepulchre;  of  the  judges  oflfraeL  He  goes 
pn,  **  Thefe  fepulchres  are  in  a  greqt  Jiel4 
**  planted  with  vines ^  which  in  all  this  country 
•'  trail  on  the  ground,  very  indifferently  cultt-- 
5'  vated.  There  one  fees  great  and  mighty 
5*  rocks  ^yhich  rife  out  of  the  ground,  among 
*^  which  there  is  pne,  near  the  way-fide,  in 
**  which  is  ^  porch  cut  out  with  the  chiflel, 
**  about  two  toifes  long,  feven  or  eight  feet  in 
."  breadth,  apd  the  fame  in  height.  Out  of 
V  this  porch  ypu  enter,  with  a  light  you  are 
.  *'  obliged  to  carry,  through  a  fmall  door  em- 
**  belliihed  with  many  ftowers  and  morifco- 
**  work,  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock,  into  a 
*'  large  room,"  &c,  going  on  to  defcribe  thef^ 
;incient  fepulchres*. 

This  is  £t  very  unfavourable  aircount  of  thp 

t  f  P.  98, 99. 
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vineyards  of  that  country  in  later  times,  thi« 
flovenly  mode  of  cultivation  being  fuppofed  to 
be  univerfal  there.  It  might  not  be  fo  how- 
ever anciently.  Some,  indeed,  might  be  left 
to  trail  in  this  manner  on  the  ground,  under 
which  the  Benjamites  might  be  very  well  con- 
cealed, when  they  furprited  the  virgins  of  Sbi^ 
lob ' ;  but  thofe  paffages  of  Scripture,  that 
fpeak  of  Jitting  for  pleafure^  under  their 
vines,  fuppofe,  very  evidently,  that  ibme  of. 
them  rofe  to  a  confiderable  height,  whether 
by  climbing  up  trees,  twifting  diemfelves 
about  treillages,  or  being  fupported  merely 
by  ftakes. 

Doubdan  mentions  nothing  of  the  vinc- 
dreffers  finging  when  he  travelled  through 
thefe  vineyards  ;  but  as  the  Eaftem  people  arc 
wont  to  fing  in  their  emplo}rments,  fo  St.  Je- 
rome fuppofed  thofe  that  pruned  the  vines 
near  Bethlehem,  where  he  livedo  were  wont 
to  fing  in  his  time  when  pruning  them  * : 
fo  the  prophet  Ifaiah  diftinguilhcs  between  the 
fofter  finging  of  thofe  that  pruned,  and  the 
more  noify  mirth  of  the  time  of  vintage,  Ifiuah 
.  yy'u  10.  •*  Gladnefs  is  taken  away,  and  joy 
^*  out  of  the  plentiful  field;  and  in  the  vinc- 
3rards  fhall  be  no  finging,  neither  fhall  there 
be  fhouting :  the  treaders  (hall  tread  out  no 

■  Judges  21.  ao,  2U  ^  • 

^  Quocunque  te  verteris,  arator  ftivam  tenens,  aBduit 

decantat.    Sudans  meflbr  p&lmis  fe  avocat,  &  curva  attsu^ 
^dens  vittm  falci  vinitoTy  aiiquid  Davidicum  canit.    Hac' 

funt  in  hac  provincia  carmina*   £p.  ad  Marcellain,  tooi.  it 

\      •«  wine 
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^*  wine  in  their  prcffesj  I  have  made  th?ir 
^*  vintage  Ihouting  to  ceafc." 

Observation   CCXXX* 

The  memorials  vf  the  deai^  that  are  no\y 
ipund  in  Judsea,  are  of  different  kinds  i  it  feems 
It  vras  ib  anciently. 

When  Doubdan  fet  out  to  vifit  the  remarks 
able  places  of  the  valley  of  Jehofliaphat,  one 
of  the  firft  things  he  mentions,  was  a  fmall 
place  planted  with  trees^  and  inclofed  with 
vtnalls,  which  was  the  fepulchre  of  a  Moor  *• 
He  was  afterwards  conduced  to  a  rock,  above 
-ground^  which  was  brought  by  the  chilTel  into 
2ie  form  of  a  little  building,  with  a  fpire  of 
confiderable  height,  which  it  feems  is  an  ad«» 
dition  to  the  rock :  this  too  is  fuppofed  to  be  an 
ancient  fepulchre,  and  the  antiquarians  of  that 
country  affign  it  to  Abfalom  *.  Another  fe- 
pulchre,  hewn  in  like  manner  out  of  an  infu- 
lated  rock,  but  not  with  a  pyramidal  top,  is 
fhown  as  that  of  Zechariah  the  fon  of  Bara- 
chiah'.  Between  the.  accounts  of  thefe  two 
memorials  of  the  dead,  he  gives  us  a  defcrip<« 
tion  of  the  burial-place  of  the  modern  Jews^  in 
which  are  common  graves,  like  our's,  covered 
with  one,  two,  or  three  ftones,  badly  polifhcd, 
-  and  without  ornament. 

Here  we  fee  three  different  kinds  of  menaOhi 

?  ?•  loa,         •  P.  112.         »  p.  xij. 
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xiah  for  the  departed— trees,  buildings,  or  what 
refemble  them,  and  flat  grave-ftones* 

A  like  difference  appears  to  have  obtained 
anciently :  Jacob  raifed  a  building,  or  pillar, 
as  it  is  c,alled  in  our  trahflation,  over  the  grave 
of  Rachel ' ;  it  wa$  an  oak  that  kept  up  the  rc- 
meipbrance  of  the  place  where  the  fame  Jacob 
buried  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurfe,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  fame  chapter  *•  The  tree  under  which 
the  men  of  Jabefh  buried  the  bones  of  King 
Saul,  was  felefted,  being  defigned,  1  fhould 
fuppofe,  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  keeping  the 
^2iQt  place  of  his  interment  in  remembrance. 

Probably  fome  mark  bf  diftinftion  was  let 
about  thcfe  ZTiQxtvilfepulchral  trees^  as  a  wall 
was  built  round  thofe  that  formed  a  memorial 
for  the  Moor  in  the  valley  of  Jehofhaphat, 
perhaps  fomething  of  flone-work :  either  three 
or  four  fingle  ftones  pitched  round  it ;  or  a 
greater  number  forming  a  clofer  kind  of  fence, 

•  Gen.  35.  20.  Whatever  kind  of  erc^on  the  origiied 
word-might  fignify,  that  which  is  fhown  for  it  at  this  time 
is  a  buiUingj  but  it  might  have  been  a  fingle  ftone,  though 
not  a  tree,  Doubdan's  account  of  what  is  now  fuppofed  to 
be  her  tomb,  is,  That  it  is  a  large  dome  ofmafonryy  without 
any  ornament^  fupfcfrted  by  four  large  fquare  pillarsj  wticb 
forfh  the  fame  number  of  arches ^  and  that  underneath  is  a 
tomb  eftbejbme  materialsy  Jione  and  mortar^  made  infajbim 
of  a  great  old  chefl^  with  a  roundijb  lid.  The  workman/hip 
very  coarfe.  The  whole  furrounded  with  a  Uw  wally  in 
which  inclofure  he  obferved  two  other  fmall  tombSy  ofthefaifu 

,lbape  with  the  great  one^     P.  128.  X2Q« 

*  Verfe  8. 

Z  '    SucI* 
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Such  obeuned  among  the  Greeks  of  former 
^  times^  according  to  Homer  in  his  23d  Hiad  \ 

*^  Yon  aged  trunk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground  ; 

**  Of  fome  once  ftately  oak  the  laft  remain^ 

•*  Or  hardy  fir,  unpenfh'd  with  the  rain, 

^  Indos'd  with  ftones,  confpicaous  from  afar, 

^  And  round,  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car, 

**  (Some  tomh perhaps  of  old  the  dead  to  grace ;")  tx,z\ 

The  mention  of  Rebekah's  nurfe  leads  me 
to  fet  down  a  paflage  in  Monfieur  Savary't 
ietters  in  -^gypt,  which  an  ihquifitive  and 
ingenious  friend  communicated  to  me  very 
lately,  in  which  Savary^  fpeaking  of  the 
Mgyptian  women,  and  their  manner  of  nurf^ 
tng  their  children^  lays,  '*  When  circumftances 
•*  tompel  them  to  have  recourfe  to  a  nurfe^  . 
^*  fhe  is  not  looked  upon  as  zjiranger.  She 
**  becomes  part  of  the  family,  and  pqffes  the 
**  reft  of  her  life  in  the  midft  of  the  children 
^  fhe  has  fuckled.  She  is  honoured  and 
^  cheriflied  like  a  fecond  ntofber.^^ 

5o  this  Svrian  nurfe  continued  'till  her  death 
tvith  RebeKah,  and  was  buried  with  great  yS- 
lemnity  of  mournings  fince  that  oak  was  from 
tixat  time  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
cak  of  weeping  \ 

*  Vcrfe  517,  328. 

•  The  mourning  for  Jacob,  ihi  bead  of  Ac  family,  was 
kept  in  remembrance  in  much  the  &me  way,  occaftoning 
Jka^s  direlhing-floor  to  be  denominated  Mil  A£%rmm^ 
the  murmng  ytbt  Maptums.    Gen.  50.  loy  ii. 
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Observation    CCXXXI> 

The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  defcribes  feme  . 
of  the  ancient  fufFerers  for  piety  and  virtue,  as 
driven  out  from  the  focicty  of  their  country- 
men, and  wandering  about,  like  miferablcout- 
cafts,  in  deferts  and  mountains,  with  no  bct- 
,  ter  veftments  than  fheep^iktns  and  goat-ikins ', 
referring,  probably,  to  fome  in  the  early  be* 
ginning  of  the  oppofition  made  by  the  Mac- 
cabee  famik,  to  the  attempts  or  the  Syrian 
princes  to  force  the  Jewifh  people  to  abandon 
the  religion  of  their  forefiithers^  and  imite  with 
the  heathens  in  their  idolatrous  cuftoms  *•    It 
may  be  amufing  to  the  imagination  to  learn, 
there  are  number^  of  fuch  mifoable  outcal^ 
from  common  fociety,  in  that  very  country, 
to  this  day:  not  indeed  on  a  itli^ut  ac<* 
count,  for  they  are  all  Mohammeoansi  but 
from  national  prejudices,  and  diitindions  arif« 
ing  from  that  fource. 

Doubdan  frequently  met  widi  fuch  in  his 
peregrinations  in  that  country.  He  fometimes 
calls  them  Moors ^  by  which^  I  af^reheod,  are 

■  Ch,  II.  37,  38,— They  wandered  about  in  flieep* 

ikinS)  and  goat-ikins,  being  deftitute,  affii^Eted,  tennentads 

j[of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy:)  they  wandeied 

in  deferts,  and  in  tnountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  die 

.  earth. 

*  1  Maccab.  2.  28,  29,  30.— It  appear^  by  a  daufe  ia 
Ihe  laft  of  thofe  verfcs,  that  they  had  their  cattle  with 
them,  from  whence  their  miferable  clothing  feems  to  have 
been  derived. 

X  meant 
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maint  the  defcendants  from  tlie  old  natives 
of  that  country,  who  inhabited  it  before  the 
I'urks  (a  branch  of  the  Tartars)^  over-ran 
thefe  parts  of  Afia.  Some  of  the  Arabs  he 
met  with  are  not  defcribed  as  in  more  ele* 
gant  circumftances  :  thefe  are  another  Eailera 
nation,  who  are  attached  to  the  living  in  tents, 
and  will  by  no  means  be  induced  to  dwell  in 
more  fixed  habitations,  and  commonly  dwell 
in  dqJferts  and  very  retired  places. 

Upon  leaving  Jcrufalem,  in  order  to  em- 
bark at  Joppa,  they  halted  ibme  little  time  on 
a  finall  plain,  not  far  from  the  Holy  City,  to 
give  time  for  the  caravan  to  aflemble,  with 
which  they  were  to  travel :  while  waiting 
there,  he  fays,  **  we  faw  fix  Bedouins  pa5 
**  along,"  (ne  means  thefe  wandering  Arabs,) 
^*  who  had  no  other  clothing  than  a  Ihecp- 
"  fkin  on  their  fhoulders,  and  a  rag  about 
**  their  loins,  emaciated  and  burnt  up  with 
**  the  heat,  of  an  horrible  afpedt,  their  eyes 
"  fiery,  and  each  with  a  great  club.  Thefe 
•*  people  are  Arabs,  and  the  greatefl  robber9 
"  in  all  the  country  '." 

He  defcribes  fome  of  Ac  Moors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  who  live  in  the 
village  where  the  fhepherds  dwelt  to  whom 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  country,  in  much  the  fame 
manner.  He  fays,  it  is  a  poor  hamlet,  of  twenty 
or  twenty -five  hovels^    That  be  was  informed 

•  P.  418- 
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it's  inhabitants  are  feme  of  the  pooreji^  and  fiio/f 
fniferable  people  of  the  country.     That  they  Jim 

^fome  who  looked  like  true  favages^  almoji  entirely 
haked^  fun^burnt^  black  as  a  coal^  and  Jhinin^ 
with  the  greafe  and  oil  with  which  they  ruh 
themfelvesy  horrid  in  their  countenances^  with  a 
furly  voice^  with  which  they  keep  mumblings 
ima  terrify  thofe  that  are  not  accujiomed  to  meet 
them.  More  efpecially  wbtny  upon  their  going 
to  vifit  a  certain  place  to  which  their  devo- 
tion led  them;  they  faw  four  poor  miferable 
Moors  running  to  them  crofs  the  fields^  huge^ 

frightful  creatures  J  all  of  them  naked  and  Jun^ 
burnt ^  two  armed  with  bows  and  arrows^ 
the  other  two  with  cudgels^  threatening  to  ufe 
them  with  fcverkyy  if  they  did  not  give  them 
money  \ 

The  fame  fcenery  is  exhibited  in  othef 
places,  and  reprefents,  I  imagine,  excepting 
the  violence,  an  accurate  pidlure  of  thofe  poor 
pcrfecuted  Hebrews,  who  wandered  about  iii 
iheep-fkins  and  goat-fkins,  deftitute  of  many 
bf  tne  common  comforts  of  life,  emaciated, 
tormented  with  the  burning  heat  of  the  furi, 
and  afflidted  with  many  other  bitternefles  iA 
that  wild  and  rough  ftate. 

Observation    CCXXXIL 

Learned  men  feem  to  have  given  them* 
felves  uneaiinefs,  very  unneceflarily,  about  the 

•  P.  145, 146. 
*  y  caravan 
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earavan  to  which  Jofeph  was  ibld^  which 
company  of  people  are  fometimes  called  IJh^ 
"maelites^  ibmedmes  Midianites^:  had  the  ac- 
count been  given  us  by  two  different  writers^ 
end  one  had  faid  Jofeph  was  fold  to  fome  Ifh-- 
maelitesy  and  the  other  td  fbme  Midianites,  it 
might  have  been  faid  there  was  a  contradic«- 
tion  between  them ;  but  as  one  and  the  £une 
writer^  in  the  fame  paragraph^  and  even  in  the 
fame  verfe,  makes  ufe  of  thefe  two  different 
flames,  it  is  apparent  that  they  were  to  him 
indifferent.  I  would  add,  that  probably  thofe 
that  in  the  age  in  which  this  book  was 
written  travelled  over  the  delerts,  to  or 
through  Judaea^  with  camels,  were  called^  in 
a  loofe  and  general  way,  IJhmaelites^  and  diat 
when  they  came  up  with  the  fons  of  Jacobs 
they  were  found  of  that  particular  tribe  called 
Midianites. 

I  am  vety  fenfible  that,  according  to  the 
book  of  Genefis,  Midian  was  a  ion  of  Abra^ 
ham  by  Keturah,  Gen*  xxv.  2,  confequently 
his  defcendants  were  not  Ifhmaelites ;  but  as 
the  feveral  tribes  of  the  Ifhmaelites,  and  thofe 
defcended  from  Keturah,  all  dwelt  in  the  Eafl 
country*,  that  is,  in  Arabia^  Pctraea  or  Deferta» 
they  might,  by  the  time  this  book  was  writ- 
ten, come  to  be  confidered  as  one  body  of 
people,  under  the  compion  name  of  Ifhmael- 
ites, as  the  feveral  tribes  of  Ifrael  came  after- 

•  Gen.  37.— Three  times  they  are  called  IfimaeUin^ 
ver.  25,  27,  28  i  aad  once  Midiaoitesi  ver.  28. 
^  Ch.  25.  6. 

wards 
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wards  to  be  denominated  Jews^  thou^  tho 
tribe  of  Judah  was  but  one  out  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  different  tribes  that  deibended  from 
Jacob'. 

It  is  certain  that,  according  to  d*Herbc-» 
lot,  the  Arabs  of  later  times  have  confider^ 
ed  themfelves  as  IJhmaelitesy  (Voy.  art.  Iftnae^ 
HouHj)  and  call  lihmael  \hc  father  of  thdr 
nation  (art.  Ifmael,  fils  d' Abraham),,  though 
there  are  many  tribes  of  the  Arabs  who  are 
not  Iftimaelites  properly  fpeaking,  being  de-* 
Icended  from  Jodtan  the  fon  of  Heber,  ac* 
cording  to  d'Hcrbelot.  The^Oritmtal  writers, 
by  a  miftake  indeed,  fuppofe  Midian  was  the 
grandfon  of  Abraham  by  his  fon  IfhmaeU  in- 
ftead  of  being  his  fon  by  Keturah^,  but  a  very 
eafy  one,  as  all  the  Arab  tribes  acknowledge 
JJhmael  as  their  father,  though  many  of  them 
are  not  defccnded  from  him. 

D'Herbelot  farther  informs  us,  that  the 
mufTulmen  fuppofe  that  the  Arabs  that  travel 
about  with  their  merchandife  took  different 
roads,  according  to  the  different  feafons : 
Gaza,  in  the  confines  betweeii  Syria  and 
^gypt,  being  their  mart  in  fummer^tiiiie, 
en  account  of  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air  to  be 
enjoyed  in  Syria ;  whereas  they  went  to  the 
ibutnem  part  of  Arabia  (or  Jemen)  in  winter, 
(the  heat  being  exceffive  there,)  in  the  oppo- 

'  So  Holland,  in  our  time,  often  means  all  the  (even 
confederated  provinces,  though,  ftridiy  fpeaking,  it  is  the 
name  only  of  one.  of  them. 

^  Bibliotheque  Orient,  art.  Midian,  p.  581. 
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fite  part  of  the  year.  This,  according  to 
^em,  was  an  old  eftablifhment  among  them^ 
Hafchem^  the  grandfather  of  Mohammed,  dy- 
ing at  Gaza^  in  one  of  theie  iummer  conuner-i^ 
cjaljoumies'. 

If  this  account  may  be  depended  on,  Jo* 
^h  was  ibid  to  the  Midianites  fome  time  in 
the  fummer%  and  theie  Ifhmaelites  are  not 
to  be  underftood  to  have  perftmalfy  convq^ 
him  into  iEgypt,  bat  ftopping.at  Gaza,  to 
have  difpofed  of  him  mere  to  Egyptian 
merchants.  This,  laft  might  not  be  exactly 
the  caie ;  but  would  not,  however,  I  appre* 
hend,  be  inconfiftent  with  the  (acred  hiftoiy, 
underftood  in  that  lax  and  popular  manner 
in  which  we  may  believe  it  was  defigned  to 
beconfideredi 

/  Art.  Gazza. 

*  Which  appears  to  have  been  the  hBt  from  other  coiw 
fiderations-i-the  feeding  the  flock  at  fuch  a  difbuice  from 
home  I  and  the  dryncft  of  &e  pit  into  n^ch  they  let  him 
down* 
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captives  at  fea,  iii«  160 
All,   the  khalife,    interred  in   a 

magnificent    mofqve,    iv.    16; 

great  eftbrts  to  extirpate  his  fa- 
mily, but  vain,  217 
All  Bey,  his  hiftory  compared  with 

that  of  Jofeph,  iii.  5^8 
•  Alighting,  out  of  refped,  iii.  275^ 

&c. 
Allegorical  perfonages,  in  Eafters 

poetry,  iv.  15,  &c. 
Almanacs,  Eaftern,  179    . 
Aloes,  the  mitre- (haped,  hnng  up 

over  the  doors  of  thofe  thirt  have 

returned    in    fafety  from   long 

journies,  iii.  448 
Amadeddulat,  a  remarkable  ftory 

ofhim,  iii.  91 
Anarchy,  among  fome  of  the  foiall 

Arab  tribes,  iv.  201 
Anger,  whether  it  unfits  the  mind 

rot   receiving  prophetic  in£«* 

ences,  iii.  303,  304 
Aquila,  the  charader  pf  hia  traaf- 

latioo-  of  the  O*  T-  iv.  9. 

Araba^ 


^    \ 
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Arabs,  8t.  Jtrone's  defcriptkm  of 
their  boots,  6z,  fpcc ;  tbeir 
ii^ratchifig  all  sight  la  the  open 
air,  when  very  jcojd^  iii.  51  $ 
their  wonderful  efcapes,  and  way 
of  fecuriDg  thejnfejVes,  $1,  82, 
and  220;  great  planderers  of 
froit,  iv.  X27  ;  called  Lords  of 
die  Bludgeon,  12S ;  finging  tB« 
exploits  of  their  fchc^hs,  260  j 
remove  tbeir  teots  fuddenly^ 
452  ;  manner  of  fwearing,  477  ; 
fome  miferably  clothed,  5^9 

Archsologia,  fome  account  of  a 
parage  in  the  7th  voU  iv^  l<> 
12 ;  one  in  the  5tk  vol.  ^oatro- 
verted*  126 ;  another,  475^  an« 
other,  4S0;  another,  483.  See 
Harrington 

Archbiihop,  of  Athens^  retains 
feme  pomp,  iii.  50^ 

Ark,  i:arried  by  enemies  in  tri- 
■  umpk,  iv.  ^49 ;  how,  2f;o 

Arms,  beaten  in   mourningj  iii^ 

Arnebetb,  it's  probable  meaning, 

iv.  167,  &c« 
Arnobius,  a  paflage  of  bb  con- 

fidered>  iv.  396,  Sec^ 
Aromatic  herbs,  plentiful  in  J-u- 

daBa,iv«  191 
Arubbah,  meaning  of  that  Hebrew 

word^  iii.  96 
Afiitaroth^  or  Aftarte,  iii.  $9 
^ihkelon,  caves  in  it's  neighbonr- 

hood^  iii.  $4 ;  fome  account  of 

that  city«  iv.  ^22 
Afl^ing,  for  gifts,  no  degradation 

of  •charader  in  the  Eafi,  iv.  41^2, 

Afperfion,  of  rofe  or  orange^flower 

water,  in  Ferfia,  iii.  10 
^(Temblies,    mentioned  by  Solo- 

sioa,  what  probably  meant  by 

him^  iv.  70,  ^c. 
Attagen  lonicus,  what  bkd^  iv. 

{89,  ^o,  note 
Att^n,  ^t^  his  complaint  of  the 

feafting  at    the    tom^  of  the 

fliartyirs,  iii.  453 


Anthority,  people  of,  bow  thejr 

travel,  iii.  230—232 
Autumo,  an  account  of  the  time 

of  it's  ieveral  prodndlions,  iii. 

44,  ^c ;  probably  the  time  when 

David  was  acknowledged  king 

over  all  Ifrael,  139 

B. 
BaaUberith^  a  Syrian  idol,  iii.  125 
Baalrzebub,  lord  of  the  Apr,  a  cha*  ^ 

rafter  of  con  feq  ue^nce^  iv.  1 59 
Babylon,  it's  deflation  probably 

of  a4li£ferept  kind  from  that  of 

Nineveh,  iii.  102  ;  the  country 

about  it  marfhy,  266 
Qa^ges  of  ho(oouf,*worn  by  Sha- 

dracb  and  his  .companions^  iii, 

^  S  18^313 

Bags,  for  lett«^,  iv.  j8 ;   words 

lometimes  written  or   embroi* 

dered  on  them^  ijb. 
Baldnefs,  between  the  eyes,  in  the 

time  cdf  mourning^  jiu  588,  Sec. 
Balls,  of  ivory,  faid  to  be  hung  up 

in    the  Tur^i^    mofques,    iv. 

336,  note 
BaJm,  of  Jericho,  of  Matarea,  or 

Mecca,  fome  account  of  itf  iv, 

n,  &c. 
Bandages^  about  a  JewiA  corpTe, 

iy.  Of 
Barrington,  the  hononrable  Mr,  a 

paiTage  in  a  papc^  of  his  con- 

^dered,  iv.  iz^;  another,  475  ; 

a  thir^^  480 ;  a  fourth,  483 
Bafaltes«  ufed  as  a  ^nife  in  em* 

balmii>|,  iv.  401  ^    perhaps  by 

Joihua  in  circumafion,  ib« 
Bathing,  in  the  Nile,  it's  in  ten  tion 

and  manner,  vu  279 
Beacbborough^  in  Kent,  an  obfer* 

vation  made  there,  iii.  19 
Beafti,  wild«  in  Judiea^  iv.  172 
$ed&,  carried  to  David,  iii.  144; 

thoi^h  not  always  uied  iajtra* 

veiling,   yet  thought  very  /e- 

freOiing,  445,  note 
Bee-hives,  when    taken    up^  iii. 

M  m  3  id 
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Bel  Arrab,  his  hiftory,  iv.  237 

Bellsy  ufed  for  horfes,  as  well  as 
camelsy  on  fble'mn  occafions,  iii. 
283  ;  of  churches,  fuppofed  to 
be  (acred  things,  iv.  249;  carried 
in  triamph  by  conquerors,  ib. 

Sen-hadad,  an  enquiry  concerning 
the  means  of  his  death,  iv,  409 

Birds,  their  migration,  iv,  .175;^; 
hui^ted,  335  ;  fevera!  fpecies  of 
them  in  the  defert,  ib ;  not  to 
be  taken  with  their  young,  or 
eggs,  ib. 

Bifhops-Eible,  odd  tranflation  of  a 
'  word  there,  iii.  100 

Blacks,  eoauchs  in  theEaftern  pa- 
laces, iii.  327 

Blacknefs,  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
extreme  hunger,  iv.  456  ;  or 
thirft,  457 

Blood,  on  the  girdle  and  the  fhoes, 
iii.  312—314 

Boats,  of  earthen-ware,  how  to  be 
explained,  52,  fpec. 

^odies,  of  fuppofed  criminals,  left 
ucburied,  iv.  467 

Bonneval,  count,  an  anecdote  re» 
lating  to  him,  iii.  365 

Bopks,  fometimes  richly  covered, 
iii.  356,  note;  infciiptlons  on 
tbofe  covers,  iv.  S  ;  on  the  cy- 
linders on  which  they  were  roll, 
ed,  II;  liable  to  be  deOroyed 
by  dampnefs,  i ;  buried  in  pots 

•  on  that  account,  3  ;  -the  corrupt- 
ing  them  how  prevented,  ib. 

Boots,  yellow,  worn  by  the  Arabs, 
63,  fpec  ;  emendation  of  a  paf- 
fagc  in  St.  Jerome  propofed, 
relating  to  them,  ib. 

Booths,  drank  and  flept  under  by 
people  of  diftinAion,  iii.  51,  52 

Bottles,  of  leather,  remarkable  for 
keeping  wafer  frefh,  41,  fpec; 
how,  ib ;  fomr time's  perfumed, 
ib;  fometimes  made  difagreea- 
ble  by  oil,  43 

Boughs,  ufed  for  adorning  graves, 
iii.  445,,  447 ;  of  what  forts, 
449 


Boundaries,  of  countries,  the  moil 
proper  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Perfians,  iv.  276 

Bread,  made  of  millet,  mean  and 
difagreeable,  65,  fpec. 

Breaking,  boxes  of  ointment,  xr» 

Brick,  111.  120 

Bride  and  bridegroom,  what  meant 
by  their  voice,  iii.  295 

Building,  the  tower  of  Babel  with 
bituraea,  iii.  119;  of  ftone  with- 
out cement,  120 

Burial,  with  great  fhrieking  of 
the  women,  iii.  381,  382  ;  and 
fmgihg  of  the  men,  405,  406 

Burning,  perfumes  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  iii.  415,  5rc ;  the  body 
of  Saul,  417,  418;  houfes,  iv. 
202, 

Bu(hes,  lying  under  them  when 
faint,  iv.  326 

Butter,  made  by  treading,  iii.  172  ; 
clarified  and  poured  into  jars, 
175 — 177  ;  more  plentiful  in 
the  fpring  than  oil,  141 

Buxtorf,  an  odd  thought  of  his, 
IV.  352 

C. 

Caligae  latae,  a  conje^ure  concern«> 
ing  them,  62,  &c,'fpec. 

Camels,  trained  to  make-  theic 
way  through  low  paiTapes,  iii. 
89,  90 ;  their  flefli  bmled  for 
feafts,  154  ;  their  milk  ropy, 
247  ;  take  a  long  time  for  drink- 
ing when  thirfty,  iv.  343 ;  their 
hair  ufed  for  very  fine  parts  of 
drefs,  486  ;  and  for  felt  at  other 
times,  488 

Camp,  abandoned  by  ftratagem^ 
iv.  242 

Oimpe^er,  meaning  of  that  word, 

i^-  353 
Caudieliick,  in  a  room,  a  mark  of 

refpeA,  iii.  341,  note    - 
Capidgis,  or  mcfleng^n  of  deaths 

iv.  20&,  &c. 
Capitals^  of  ancient  pillars,  their 

fliape. 
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ihap«y  in.  99  ;  ^>irds  lodgiog  io 
them,  ih.  ' 

CaramaTiia^  it's  porcdstin,  3B,  fpec. 

Caravans,  from  Nubia^  an  acccMnat 
of  them,  ill.  286 

Caravanferais,  the  Eaftern  inns^ 
ill.  245  ;  their  chambers  with- 
out doofs,  ib ;  their  accommo- 
dations, 247 

Carpets,  ofed  for  fitting  on,  iii. 
68  i  their  beauty,  34c  ;  ufed  in 
faying  their  prayers,  fb ;  laid  in 
temples,  iv.  177  ;  all  care  of 
them  negie^ed  in  a  time  of  pa- 
rade,  381  ;  woven,  446,  447 

Carrying  abont^  meaning  of  that 
term^  iv.  250 

CadleSf  fome  account  cf  the  old 
Engliih  ones,  iii,  113,  &c. 

Caterpillars,  of  Solomon,  what 
animals,  iv.  152 

Catholics,  of  the  Baft,  attached  to 
their  country  cuftoms»  iii.  408 

Caufeys,  in  marihy  places,  iii.  262 

-r<266 

'Cavalcade,  of  the  old  man^  a  Per- 

iian  fdemnity,  iv.  «i 
Caves,  common  on  the  fea-coaft  of' 

Palaftine,  ift.  60 
Cellars,  of  oil,  iy.  108 
Chariots,  not  ftow  ufed  in  the  Eaft, 

iii.  3U 
Charms,  carried  in  royal  procef- 

iiOns,  iii.  282 
Cheefevats,  defcription  of  them, 

32,  fpec. 
Cherub,  covering,  how  to  be  ex- 
plained, iii,  333,'and  337,  notd 
Child,  dead  one,  it's  face  painted, 

and    decorated  with  le^f-jgold, 

iii.  577 
China-ware,  or  porcelain,  known 

to  the  ancients,  34,  fpec.;  made; 

in  Perfia,  35  ;    nature  of  that 

then  made,  36,  Sec. 
Churches,   dancing  in  ihe   areas 

before  them,  iv.  124 ;  fjck  fome- 

times  laid  in  thofedfthe  Greeks, 

125  ;  towels  hung  up  there  as  I 


fppfecrated  things,  ib. 


Churning,  with  the  feet,  iti.  172 
Cicada,  what,  iv.  51^,  note,  52 
Cinrenellv,  very  troublefbine  in- 
fers in  the  Holy-Land,  iv.  159, 

i6q 
Circle,  made  by  mourners  when 

bewailing  the  dead,  iit.  393 
Circuit,  frequently  neceflary  to  be 

taken  in  the  ^Egyptian  defert« 

iv.  357 
Circumcifion,'a  mark  of  immor* 

tality,  iv.  4.01 
Cifterns,  unexpededly  filled  with 

water,  iv.  453 
Cities,  that  are  defolated,  reforted 

to  by  fliepherds,  iii.   103  ;  ^he 

aninrals  wont  to  be  found  there, 

105,  note 
Ciappittg  the  hand,  it's  manner, 

iii.  277,  &c.  ,» 

Clorh,  dipped  in  water,  what,  iv» 

409 ;  and  for  what  purpofe,  ib. 
Clothes,  new  at  fellivals,  iv.  371, 

note 
Coffee,  the  fort  commonly  ufed  in 

Arabia,  iii.  247 
Commutation    money*   infiead  of 

provifidns,  iii.  233—236 
Complaints,   how   conduced,  iv. 

203 
Connifborough    caftle,    in   York- 

Aiire,  fome  acount  of  it,  iii.  121, 

note 
Conopeum,  what,  iv.  405 
Conquered  people,  obliged  to  en« 

tertain  their  conquerors  in  their 

travels,  upon.enjoying  their  pro- 

tedion,  iii.  219—224 
Conditution,   human,   it's  varia- 
tions, iv.  490 
Corn,  Turkey,  when  ripe,  iii.  44, 

Coromanes^  what  bird,  iv.   190^ 

note 
Cotton,  when  gathered,  iii.  44 
Courtezans,  fitting  at  their  doors, 

"i*  339  >  ^^^  ^^  ^ig^  (tzXi,  ib. 
Covering  cherub,    it's    meaning, 

i»-  333.  334 


I  Crane,  in  Judsa,  iv.  182,  note-;  a 
J  M  m  4  migratory 
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pigntoiy  bird,  181 ;  it's  build. 
'  ing  on  rainated  places,  ib ;  a 

.   dance  fo  called,  121 

Creeks,  fcvcral  in  the  fca^coaft  of 
the  Holy-Land,  iv.  193 

Crixnin.ls  their  feet  and  hands 
bound  when  punifhed  with  beat- 
ing*. iv«  ioj  ;  fometimes  pri- 
vately put  to  death,  and  after- 
wards publicly  cxpofed,  ^65  ; 
executed  without  their  cities, 
ib  ;  fome tiroes  not  permitted  to 
be  buried,  467  s  highly  refent- 
ed  in  fuch  a  cafe   if   buried. 

Crocodiles,   very   devouring,    iv. 

zS^l   watched   for    with   great 

attention,  286 ;  manner  of  de- 

firoyrng  them,  287,  288;  their 

great  fircngth,  289 
Crolfades,  a  new  0^  to  be  made 

of  their  hillory,  iv.  219,  ^'c. 
Crucifixion,  the  time  of  day  when 

our  Lord's  began,  iii.  134,  &c. 
Cuckoo,  a  bird  of  paiTage,  iv,  184 
Cummin,  how  ufed,  iv.  101  ;  an 
.   article  of  commerce,  103 
Cutting   themfelves,  under  great 

l^rie^  iv.  432  ;  in  mourning, 

lb  i  in  idol  worfhip^  ib. 

D. 

l)aher,  an  Arab  fheik,  his  ^r^a- 
gem,  iv.  ^43 

Daman  Ifrael,  in  the  Holy- Land, 
iv.  169;  it's  defcription,  ib, 

Pancing,  before  perfons  of  dif* 
tindlion, ,  iii,  292*  fcc  ;  in  the 
ancient  ^Egyptian  felUvals,  347  ; 
rather  a  violent  exercife  in  the 
£aft,  348,  note;  dance  called 
the  Crane,  iv.  121  ;  that  of  the 
daughters  of  Shiloh  confidered, 
122,  &c  ;  of  the  old  Greeks  ber 
fore  their  temples  and  their  al- 
tars, 124;  of  the  modern  Greeks 
before  their  churches,  ib. 

David,  vifited  in  a  wood  by  Jona- 
than, iii.  63  ;  how  Jonathan 
llrengthcncd  his  hand  in  God, 


65  ;  time  of  the  year  when  ho 
wu  confirmed  in  the  kindom. 
142  ;    time  of  his  flight  from 

,  Abfalom,  148  }  donation  to  the 
people  upon  bringing  the  ark  to 
Sioo,  iv.  41 1 

Dead,  wafhed  with  odoriferoas  wa- 
ters, 1 3,  fpec ;  the  faces  of  ibme 
of  them  decked  with  ieaf>gold. 
i»-  377  i  painted,  iv,  397  ;  bc^ 
wailed  at  the  doors  of  their 
houfes  among  the  Greeks,  iii, 
377 ;  th^  fame  among  the  Sy* 
rians  and  the  Jews,  378  ;  fing- 
ing  before  them  when  carried  to 
the  crave,  405,  406 ;  bnminga 
for  them,  417 ;  the  decency  with 
which  they  were  treated,  41  g. 
419;  marks  defcriptive  of  tiiem 
buried  with  them,  iv.  398 

Declare,  meaning  of  that  word,  iv« 
261 

Dedication,  feaft  of,  how  obferved 
anciently,  45,  fpec, 

DccT,  in  condderable  numbers  in 
the  i^gyptian  defert,  iv.  3^3  j 
which,  it  ihottld  feem,  feldooa 
drink,  ib. 

Defert,  of  ^gypt,  wild  aninials  fit 
for  food  there,  iv.  330  ;  it's  de- 
fcription at  large,  359 ;  it's  pro* 
per  boundary,  268 ;  dififerent 
routs  through  it,  321  ;  rain  in 
it,  355;  pra^icability  of  paffing 
it  with  an  army,  320;  advan- 
tage of  fo  doing,  ib  ;  animals  of 
the  defert  on  the  Eaflem  iido 
of  the  Red- Sea,  330 ;  frequent 
mortality  there,  299  and  318} 
rain  In  it,  174 ;  defert  between 
Babylon  and  Juda:a,  332;  game 
frequently  found  ther^,  ib  11 
fometimes  ver^  cold,  iii.  169 

Defolation,  of  citiesji  how  d«fcrih* 
ed,  iii.  igz 

Dews,  very  plentiful  in  the  Holjr* 
Land,  iv.  141  ;  noxious  in  JBi 
gypt,  295  ;  not  noxious  in  ma-t 
ny  places  of  the  faft^  410 

pills 


PUl,  wketlicr  ofed  in  there  coua^ 

.,  tries,  IV.  loa 

Pioah,  a  circumilance  of  her  hif- 
tory  coniidered,  i^-^97 

Piom|y  it's  earliBefs,  iii.  130     - 

Poddridge,  a  wmark  on  his  expo- 

.    £uoii  of  John  4.  6»  iii.  25 1 

Donation,  of  K«  David  at  remov- 
ing the  ark  cd  Sion,  iv.  311 

Poor,  fitting  at  thfit  of  a  tent^  iii. 
J3  5  moorning  there,  377 

t)orcas,  her  being  laid  in  an  a^er 
.  chamb<^r,  iii,  37S 

Doves*  building  in  the  holes  of 
rocksy  iii  C5  ;  lying  among  the 
pots,  ib;  their  colour^  57  ;  fome 
confecrated  to  an  idol,  58 

Dragons,  the  figare  of  thofe  ima- 
ginary  creatures,  i?.  290^  note  5 
whence  derived^  ib. 

Dung,  of  pigeons,  very  valuable, 
iii*  184 

Duft,  thrown  into  the  air,  iv,  204 ; 
houfe  of,  what  place,  957 
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£lk>  foppofed  to.re(lde  in  the  A- 

gyptian  defer t,  iv.  333 
Elmenhorflias,  a  reoi^ark  upon  Um, 

iv-  3$7 
Embroidery,  or  needle  work»  iii. 

357 
Efhco!,   manner  of  carding   it^a 

clnfter  of  grapes,  iii.  i8i\ 
Ewi»rioo  it's  meaning,  iii.  228 
Efdraelon,  plain  of,  it's  fr uitlfoU 
.      nefs,  iii.  4  _  \ 

Euntichs,  black*  early  introdncdd^ 

iii.  327,  &c. 
Exchartges^  anioog  travellers,  m^ 

£xecationS|  done  out  of  their  ^!* 
ties,  iv,  465  t  ibm^im^s  pri- 
vate, and  the  corpfe  afcerwi^d 
expofed,  ib,  ^  / 

Extermination!  of  royal  famiHei^ 
how  exprefled,  iv,  zii,  die 


Earth,  when  uncovered,  not  tp  be 
kneeled  upon  among  the  Per- 
fians,  iiL  545 

Earthen-ware  floats,  52,  fpe c ; 
what  meant  by  their  being  paint- 
ed, 56 

Eailern  people,  rife  and  dine  ear- 
ly, more  efpecially  thofe  of  Ju- 
da»a  in  their  feftivals,  iii.  130 

Ebed-melech,  iii.  327,  328 

£ggs,  of  tame  fowls  not  common, 
it  feems,  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  iii.  145  }  of  wild  fowl 
not  to  be  taken  with  the  parent 
bird,  iv.  334 ;  eaten  by  mourn- 
ers, iii.  423  ;  on  fome  occafions 
magnificently  painted,  i?>  493  | 
thole  of  ofiriches  hiing  up  in  the 
Turkifli  mofaues,  iv.  336 

^lath,  ftrug^led  for,  iv.  224. 

^Ibow,  leaning  upon  it  explained, 
iii.  249 

)^Ii(ha»  why  he  ordered  a  minfirel, 
iii.  30J 


F.  . 

Famili^,  royal,  their  extermina* 
tion  isow  expreiTed,  iv.  21 1»  &c. 

Father,  of  a  thing,  an  Eaftem  fortti 
ofdefcription,  confirmed  by  more 
examples,  iv,  44! ,  note ;  fee  allfo 
Mother 

FeaftSi  Eaftern,  preparations  for 
them,  iii,  195  ;  invitations  to 
attend  them^  103  ;  long,  ia8» 
note ;  facred,  iome  account  of 
them,  195,  196,  and  iv,  411, 
&c  ;  of  lights,  40,  fpec  ;  of  toV 
lips  I  52,  ib  ;  of  K>me  of  thofe  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  iv.  422 

Feathers,  worn  on  joyous  oecil 
fions,  iii,  284 

Feet  and  hands  of  criminals  bound 
when  piini(hed,  iv.  zo$ 

Felt,  fpread  under  carpets  in  Per* 
fia,  iii,  71 ;  wrought  like  Mo- 
faic  work,  iv.  4^1 

Fences,  of  ftones,  iv.  84;  and  thofe 

•  loofe,  ib  ;  of  thorns,  iv.  83 

Feftivals,  how  obferved  by  the  mo- 
dern Greeks,,  iii.  196;  how  by 
the  ancient  -Egyptians,  347,  iv^ 
386 

F*te, 
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Fitc-cbtinpctrc,  an  tocient  prince* 

ly  one,  iii.  197;  common  in  the 

Eaft,  195,  Sec, 
Figs,  ftrung  like  bead?,  iiL  177  ; 

probaUy  the  itimps  of  our  tranf- 

lation,  ib. 
Fires^  when  they  begin  to  be  dif- 

ufed,  iii.  «9'— 35  ;  ufcd  im  au- 

tonn  to  confttroe    the   vnder- 
'  growth,  iv.  145  ;  lighted  at  the 

approach  of  caravans,  iii.  z66 
f  irft  frait»,  how  carried  to  Jeru- 

falem,  iv.  370 
Filh,  people  of  ihefe  countries  fond 

of  rhem  for  food,  iii.  208  ;  fome 

that  were  confecrated,  58,  59 ; 

darting<iatoftfae  water,  IV.  194; 

large  ones  im  tke  Tigris>  194, 

195  ;  in  great  numbers  in  the 

Mediterranean,  192  ;  and  in  the 

Red*Sea,  360;  their  migration 

known  in  JEgypt,  564 
Fiftiermen,  wont  to  eat  the  fiih 

they  catch  on  (bore,  iti.  209; 

fome  ufe  £fh-fpears,  iv.  2C0 
Flagons,  meaning  of  that  word,  iv. 

419,  4«o 
Flambeaux,  Eaftern^  what«  iv.  42^ 
Flax,   of  various   colours  ufed  in 

catching  fifh  in  JEgypt,  iv.  450 
Plelb,  eagerly  detired,  iii.  147;  a 

good  piece  ef«  what  is  to  be  un- 

Serftood  by  that  expreiSofi,  iv. 

Flies,  a  kind  of  them  near  Ekron 
very  vexatious,  iv«  159;  fome 
defcription  of  them,  160 

Flight  of  birds,  fometimcs  very 
(urprifing,  57,  fpec. 

Flint,  knives  of,  iv.  398 

Floats,  their  variety  in  ^gypt, 
j;4,  iSec,  fpec  ;  of  earthen- ware^ 
lb. 

Flowers,  ufed  in  times  of  drinking 
as  well  as  perfumes,  iii.  188, 
&c ;-  ftrewed  upon  graves,  43 1  ; 
fometimes  planted  near  them, 
j^3,  and  iv.  66 ;  fometimes  per- 
juraed  when  made  prefents  of, 
iv.4i2;  which  the  greateft  fa- 
roiiriicof  the  Turks,  52,  fpec. 


Fountains,  very  conrmoQly  fonnl 
in  thefe  countries,  iii.  I61  ;  the 
conftruAing  them  a  devout  work 
among  the  Mohammedans,  ib. 

Fowls,  tame,  not  very  common,  it 
(hould  feem,  aiftong  the  ancient 
Jews,  iii.  145;  wild,  in  great 
numbers  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Red -Sea,  iv.  338 

Frejus,  Captain,  the provifions pre- 
fen  ted  to  him  by  the  lii^oors,  iii. 
140 

Froft,  in  Judaea,  about  Chriftmas, 
-iii.  6;  fometimes  fevere,' 24 

Fruits,  not  wont,  in  all  probability, 
to  be  cured  in  very  large  quan- 
tities among  the  Eiiftern  people, 
iii.  142  ;  the  firft>fruits  how 
carried  to  Jerufalem,  iv.  370 

Furs,  now  ufed  in  magnificent 
dreiTes  in  ^^ypt,  iii.  309;  not 
anciently,  ib. 


G. 

Gadha,  or  Gadbat,  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  iii.  167 

Galilee,  copious  rans  there,  iii.  6 

Garden,  defcription  of  an  odd  one 
belonging  to  a  Turkifh  great 
man,  iv.  104  ;  fmall  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  ib ;  how  watered, 
6^  ;  adjoining  to  their  houfes 
fometimes,  53,  note;  made  ufe 
of  as  burial-places,  iv.  68 

Garment,  upper,  laid  aiide  iii 
times  of  humiliation,  iv.  402 

Gates,  (it ting  in  them,  iii.  119; 
(hut  at  night,  241  ;  (hut  up,  ia 
perpetuity,  in  honour  of  the 
great  that  had  pafied  throngk 
them,  329  ;  fome  account  of 
thofe  of  our  old  EngliA  caftles, 
115,  &c/ 

Gath,  iv.  259,  Arc. 

Gaza,  nature  of  the  country  there* 
abouts,  iv.  268 

Geon,  what  river,  iv,  310,  5cc| 
it's  illuminations,  ib. 

Gideon,  his  having  300  jars  with 

him  accounted  for>  iii.  259;  bis 

lamps. 
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lamps,  what  they  feem  to  have 
been,  iv.  430;  an  Arab  ftrata- 
gem  nearly  rcfembling  hisllory, 
238 

Gifts,  taken  away  with  great  mean- 
nefs,  iv.  423,^0. 

Girdles,  formed  their  purfcs,  43, 
fpec  ;  how  far  an  honourable 
diftinftion,  iii.  366  ;  fome  very 
mean,  ib  ;    fuppofed  to  be  red 

•  with  blood,  312—314 
Gn.arabah,    the   meaning  of  that 

word,  iv.  .352 

Gttats,  very  troabkfome,  iv.  405 

Goads,  nfed  for  oxen,  iv.  199 

Goiats,  two  forts  of  them,  iv.  161  ; 
their  colour,  162;  fize,  ib;  (kins 
ufed  as  a  carpet  and  mattrefs, 
iii.  68,  69;  vefTels  made  ef  their 
ilcins  wont  to  be  pitched,  iv. 
469 ;  feed  on  vine  leaves,  iv. 
129,  and  39,  fpec. 

Gold,  leaf,  ufed  for  decorating 
brides,  iii.  377  ;  and  the  dead, 
ib. 

Gourds,  ufed  for  bottles,  iv.  419  ; 
their  fize,  ib,  &c. 

Grapes,  their  colour,  iv.  131 ;  fize,^ 
-  ib;  whether  the  unripe  are  wont 
to  drop,  113;  trodden  for  wine, 
120  ;  how,  ib  ;  fome  drying 
while  they  were  treading  the 
reft,  ib. 

Graves,  adorned  with  green  boughs, 
&c,  iii.  445,  449  ;  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  of  ajl  van  cage  to 
the « dead,  446,  &c  ;  provi^ons 
placed  upon  them,  351  ;  that 
complained    of  by   Sc.   Auftin, 

•  453;  vifited  principally  by  the 
women,  457  ;  watered,  iv.  16 

Greeks,  modern,  how  they  obfervc 
Sunday,   iii.    347 ;    bewail   the 

'  dead  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes, 
377;  have  adopted  many  of  the 
old  heath enifh  obfervances,  iv. 
12C  ;  among  the  reft  fending 
viauals  to  church  on  burying, 
iii.  460 

Grottoes,  Arabs  fometimes  live  in 


them,  ill.  107 ;  afed  as  ftables, 
107,  109 
Ground,  bare,  fuppofed  to  be  un- 
lawful to  pray  upon,  iii.  342 

H. 
Hair,  cntofFin  mourning,  iii.  379, 

380 
Hagar,  her  wandering  in  the  dc- 

ferr,iv.  481 
Ha;id,  given  to  ftrangers  to  kifs,  ^ 

iii.  245  ;    clapping  with  it  for 

joy,  277,*  &c  ;.  given  to  princct 

on  their  afluming  royalty,  330  ; 
.   ftretched    out    towards    obje»dls 

of  worihip,  3 jo;  hands  and  feet 

bound  when  criminals  were  pa- 

niihedi  iv.  205 
Handkerchiefs,  embroidered,  how 

ufed,  iii.  356       » 
Harams,  their  great  expenfivenefs, 

iv.  197 
Hares,  in  Judasa,  iv.  171  ;  in  the 

dcfcrts,  332 
Harlots,  going  about  ancient  citiet 

with  mufic,  iv.  286 
HarneiTed,  it's  meaning,  iii.  259  - 
Hart  and  roe.buck,  what    nveant 

by  the  words  fo  translated,  iv. 

Harveft,  great  heat  then  m  M* 
gypt,  iv.  316  ;  doubtful  whether 
it  was  commonly  fo  in  Judsa, 
317 

Kfeads,  bare  in  mourning,  iii.  385  ; 
carried  in  triumph,  iv.  238 

Heaps  of  ftones,  ufed  as  feats,  iii. 

Heat,  great  in  iEgypt  in  the  time 

of  harveft,  iv.  316;    feems   t© 

have  killed   like    the   Siimyel, 

ib. 
Heathenifh   cuftoms,   adopted   by 

the  Mohammedans,  iii.  11,  12 
Hedlor,  his  foliloquy  juft   before 

death  explained,  21,  &c,  fpec. 
Hedges,  fome  of  them  remarkable 

in  the  £aft,  iv.  83,  266 
Hedge-hog,    uied    for    food,    iv. 

I7Q 

Hemerocalliif 
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Henerocallist  grows  in  J  odea,  iii. 
4;  iv.  142 

Herbage*  when  dry,  wont  to  be 
deftroyed  by  fire,  iv^  145  ;  dan- 
ger of  it's  being  kindled  by 
accident,  ib ;  trees  frequently 
barnt  by  that  management,  148 ; 
done  to  harrafs  enemies,  151 

Herod  the  Great,  the  time  of  his 
inauguration,  a.^,  fjpec;  great 
illuminations  then,  ib;  burial, 
iv,  57,  &c« 

^'  -  Agrippa,  the  concern  of  the 
Jews  for  him  when  ill,  iii*  344; 
hew  exprefled,  ib« 

H^ron,  meant  perhaps  in  the  104th 
Pfalm,  iv.  174 ;  it's  feathers 
Worn  in  a  time  of  joyful  folem- 
nity,  iii.  X84,  Sec, 

Jierring,  in  tli  Nile,  iv.  364 

Hiding,  things  under  grouad,  in 
pjt5,  iv.  109 

Hills*  moft  inhabited,  iii.  80;  moft 
proper  fdr  cattle,  198 

Hirrawem,  or  Ihcam,  a  drefs  of 
great  humib'ation,  iv.  403 

Holofemes,  his  tenc  equipage,  iii. 

Holy- Land,  improvements  in  hor- 
ticiflture  there,  iii,  179,  180 

Homer,  a  paflage  of  his  2 2d  Iliad 
confidered,  14,  ijpec;  another, 
21,  fpec ;  one  of  his  24th,  18, 
fpec. 

Hoopoe*  a -migratory  bird  found 
in  thefe  countries,  iv.  444 ;  it's 
mournful  note,  ib  ;  perhaps  re- 
ferred toby  Hezekiah,  and  meant 
by  the   term   translated  crane, 

.  ib;  why  it  might  be -likened  to 
fin  horfe,  445  ;    it's  filthinefs, 

446 

Horace,  a  paflage  of  his  illuftrated, 
39,  fpec ;  another,  40,  fpec. 

Horfes,  riding  on  them  when  ap- 
pearing in  ftate,  iii.  2B4,  510, 
3 1 1  ;^how  adorned  at  fuch  times, 
284,  &c  ;  nfed  inAeai  of  cha- 
riots, 310 

Hofpitality,  Eailern,  not  always 
vinoons,  iii.  219 


Hoflein,  maaner  of  reprerentinr 
his  hunger  and  thirHj  iii.  430, 

tlours,  the  Roman  manner  of 
reckoning  tkem,  iii.  13^ 

Houfes^  tops  flat,  28,  ipec ;  and 
fometimes  of  reeds,  29,  ib;  thofe 
pf  the  great  lofty  as  well  as  large, 
iii.  87  ;  of  gold,  48  ;  the  term 
ufed  fometimes  for  tents,  48, 
CO;  fometimes  £or  territories, 
IV.  258 

Hunger,  it's  effeds,  iv.  456 

Hu(bandry,  Jewiih,  iv.  95^  &c» 

L  ' 

Jacob*  his  acatenefs  in  the  choice 
of  his  prefents,  iii.  42  ;  his  kiff- 
ing  Rachael,  245 

James  IVth  of  Scotland,  his  coat  ia- 
tended  for  a  banner,  iiL  3  5  7 ,  note 

Jars,  earthen,  ufed  by  travellers^ 
iii.  258  ;  commonly  for  water* 
vcflels,  iv.  479  ;  robbed  with 
mutton  fuet  inliead  of  glazing, 
3,  fpec. 

Jaws,  muffled  up  in  mourning  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  iii.  38? 

Jaw-bone,  nippofed  to  have  be- 
come a  foantain,  iv..5o8 

Idols,  Eaftern,  painted  red,  iv.  393, 
iec  ;  fometimes  nothing  more 
than  an  heap  of  ftoaes,  396; 
buds  of  lions,  ib. 

Idolaters,  wont  to  receive  a  mark 
denoting  their  idols,  iv.  433 

Jephthah,  his  daughter  lamented 
at  her  grave,  iv.  440;  and  by 
others  at  a  diftance  from  it,  439 

Jericho,  it's  rofes,  iv.  86 ;  it^s  balm, 
88 

Jerome,  St,  the  copies  of  the  He« 
brew  Scriptures  in  his  time 
differed,  in  fome  places,  from 
the  modern,  iii,  337.  338  ;  aie^ 
mark  of  his  concerning  the  Jewa 
eating  len tiles  in  the  time  of 
mourning,  49^  ;  his  accbttnt  of 
the  mourning  of  the  Jews  over 
the  defolatipn  of  their  cduntry, 
415,  414;  o^  the  vfe  of  millet 

U 
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in  Join,  ir.  95,  aii4  65,  fpec ; 
of  the  booti  Qt  the  Arabs,  and 
their  other  drefs,  61  j  fpec. 

Jews,  how'diftinguiihed,  iii.  244, 
note ;  their  fiunaiesi  eiojoy  greater 
liberty  than  the  Mohammedan 

.  women,  245  f  adorn  t)ie  graves 
of  their  dead  with  green  boughs, 

^  44$ 

Illuminations,  their  manner  among 

.    the  Jews,  50,  fpec  ;  ampng  the 

Mohammedans,  ib ;  on  the  Nile, 

Indian-fig,  or  opuntia,.  nied  for 
hedges,  iv.  S5,  166 

Infcriptions,  on  the  oatiide  of 
booVs,  iv.  » 

Infeds,  a  fpecies  pf  them  deftrnc- 
me  ro  cprn,  iv*  .152  ;  tboib 
called  cinceneUflB  very  trpubk- 
Ibme,  159^  ^^ 

Invefting,  with  high  hononrs,  it's 
node  in  ^gypt,  iii.  309 

inviting,  tahzi\,  iii.  193 

{•ttikdacians,  Jcnown  in  Jod«a,  iii. 
24,  27 ;  a  celebra]tad,one  in  Ara- 1 
bia,  iv.  292 

John  Baptift,  his  drefs  farther; 
considered,  inr.  4^    . 

.Jonathan,  hli  vifumg  David  in  a 
wood,  ill.  63 

Jordan,  it's  bi««ith,  42,  note 

Jdfeph,  Jbis  hiAery  paralleled,  iii. 
358,  &c.  '       • 

Jo&phas,  according  to  him  rain 
UU9  in  Judaea  id  or  before  No-' 
vember,  iii.  6|  his  account  of 
the  praytBg  of  the  Jews  for  He-' 
rod  Agrippa,  when  dangctovfly 
iU,  344  ;  his  aocotfnt  of  the  bit- 
rial  of  Herod  the  Great,  iv.  57, 
58 ;    doth  not  confine  himfelf 

.  with  eyaftned  cixher  to  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  or  the  Septua- 
gint,  4J.3 
Joinna,  lemarhabfo  addhion  to. 
ahe  Hebrew  ^cotint  of  his  bu- 
rial, iv«  398 
jofiah,  enquiry  concerning  the 
manner  of  lamenting  his  death, 
i».43« 


Journey,  what  that  of  a  day  to  foot 

travellers,  iii.  255,  note 
lihmael,  his  fainting  in  the  wilder- 

neff,  iv.  i2i|.,.  4I1  ;  lying  na* 

der  a  fhrub,  ib. , 
■■  Mnley,  em^ror  of  Mofoc-k 

CO,  his  feverity,  iv.  467,  468 
■v  '    '    Khodabendeh,  iv. ai6,note 
lihfliaeliteis,  how  to  he  fometimet 

underftood,  iv.  521 
I£ra;plites,  their  monnfing  at  the 

door  of  their  tents,  iii.  379 
Jndith,  a   confedlore   concerning 

the  country  of  the  author  of  dutc 

book,  iii.  73 
Janiper-tfice,  tii.  167 
Ivory,  balls  of  it  hung  up  as  orna* 

ments  in  the  mofi^nes,  iv.  336^ 

note 
Juftice,  executed  by  private  per« 

.fons,  iv«  201,   son;   how  de» 

manded  in  Perfia,  203 
Juvenal,  what  to  be  underftood  bf 

his  Egyptian  earthen  boats,  53 ^ 

f^ec;    another    paflage    of  hu 

cited,  ib,  64 ;  deferibes  the  jewa 

a^  a  malevQlent  people,  iii.  268* 

269 


Kaad^  vkd  for  chewiiig,  iii.  i^, 

note 
Kane,  fee  Caravanfitrai 
Kapidgi,  fee  Capidgi 
Kf  dron,  or  Kidroa,  often  ^ry,  iif* 

25,  477,  &c;  fbmefimes  wants 

a  bridge,  24 
Keep,  a  part  of  anpieot  caftle^.  .iiiv 

121  •  note  9-  conneAcad  ioo^etiflMt 

with  idols,  S24 
Keuvane,  fee  Marimn 
Kids,  reckoned  a  delicacy,  iy.  m6s» 

164, 
Kifling,  the  hand  c^  ArjLikgers,  iii. 

245 

Kite,  the  marking  it^s  appearj^ce 
ufpfuj,  iii.  39 

Knives,  of  Bint,  faid  to  be  boried 
with  Joibua,  iy.  3^8  h  why  pof- 
fibly  they  might  be  ufed  by  hioi 
for  circmncifioaj  iv.  401 . 

,    L/  Ladiev 
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L. 


Ladies,  of  ifrael,  compared  to  kioe, 

iv.  196  $  expenfi venefs,  197 
Laineiiting»thofe  ia  danger  of  deatb^ 

ill-  375  .       . 

Xamps,  bttming  all  night  in  tlieir 

hoofes,  iii,  Wp  note;  burnt  at 

the  tombs  ot  the  Mohammedan 
*    faintSy  428;  mach  ufed  in  JE- 

gypt,  iv.  313 
Lances,  carried  before  princes,  iii* 

307 
Lardner,  Dr,  different  in  opinion 
from  Dr.. Ward,  iii.  i3jf 
U 


Latitude,  places  in  the  iame  lati 

tude  not  equally  fonnard,  iii. 
•    46 
Lattices,    made    of  various  fub- 

fiances,  and  might  be  of  cord, 

iii.  97,  note 
Lebanon,   remarks    upon    it,  iv. 

134,  &C.  :  . 
Legacy,  an  old  Roman  one,  iv. 
'  422 
Left  and  flint  up,  the  meaning  of 

that  expreffion,  iv.  212,  8cc, 
,L^o tiles,  fiiean  food,  iii.  423  ;  the 

hrA  thing  eaten  by  mourners. 

Leopards,  in  Jadeea,  iv.  172 
JrfCpcr,  his  jaws  tied  up,  iii.  383 
Lc'^tf"*  put  in  bags,  iv.  8 
Licr,  infeaing  vegeubles,  iv,  152 ; 

whaf  ihofe  of  ^gypt  were,  300 
Lighr?,  the  Jewifh   feaft  of,   49, 
.    fpec  ;  the  Pcrfian,  iii;  12 
Lightfoot,  cited,  iii.  130,  &c. 
Lily,  autumnal,  iii.  4,  iv.  142 
Linen,  of  the  common  people  of 

-^gypt,  dyed  blue,  iii.  324 
Lion,  it's  b«ft  fac red  among  feme 
.    of  the  heathens^  iv.  396 ;  a  name 

given  lately  to  a  great  warrior, 

IV.  441,  note 
Locufts,    the    diredion    of  their 

march,  iv.    153;   eaten,    158; 

kept  for  winter  provifion,  ib. 

note  ;  great  devonrers,  iv.  52 
Lord,  of  a  thing,  it's  meaning,  iv. 
.'.74,  Jcc. 

Ijord's-prayer,  a  ciaufe  of  it  con- 
.  '^  f  deredj^  iii.  228  { 


Low-lands,  of  Jndca^  fomethbei 
very  cold  there,  iii.  26 

Maces,  caitied  before  Eaflem  prini^ 

ces,  iii.  308 
Machalla,  meaning  of  that  word^ 

iv.  463 
Mach  pel  ah,  it's  cave  how  haoonr- 

ed,  iii.  415,  416 
Maillet,  an  odd  afiertioB  of  hit, 

iii.  446 
Mallows,  eaten  by  poor  people,  iii« 

166 
Manfale,   (fee  CaraviBfenu,)  iii. 

247 
Mantegne,  a  kind  of  butter,  takes 

from  oftriches,  iv.  336 
Maran«atha,  a  conje6U&re  concern- 
ing that  word,  iv.  10 
Mariana,  or  Ketavane,  m  Georgian 

princeft,  her  hiftory,  iv.  492 
Marks,    defcriptive   of  the    dead 

buried  with  them  in  ^gypt,  it. 

^99 ;  made  in  the  hands  of  fome 

idolaters,  433 
Maroth,  or  country  of  bitter  wa« 

ters,  iv.  271 
Marriages,    very    early    in    theie 

countries,  .iv.  399;    noify,  iii. 

295 
Matters,  of  aiTeniiilies,  iv.  75 
Mayn^  a  place  in  Perfia,  it's  da- 

fcription,  iv.  80,  &c.    • 
Mead,  Dr.  Richard,  his  explana- 
tion of  BccK  12  examined,  iv. 

18,  &c. 
Meannefs,    towards   inferiors,   an 

inftance  of,  iv*.  424 
Melons,  an  account  of  them,  iit* 

163— 184s    foett   not.  to  have 

grown  in  Canaan,  in  the  time 

of  Mofes,   179,   1 80 1    perhaps 

not  in  iPigypt,  182;    different 

forts  there  now,  183,  18^;  car- 
'  ried  to  a  coofiderable  diftance, 

x8x ;  raifed  by  means  of  pigeon's 

dung,  184 
Memphis,  it's  dangerons  fitvation, 

iv.  291 
Meflengers,  of  deatb>  iv.  208,  &c. 
Midianitesp 
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Miditntce^,  tlieir  defeat  in  die  dme 

of  Gideon,  iv.  ^H  ^ 
Migration  of  birds,  iv,   175  ;  of 

Bfht;  known  in  ^gypt,  964; 

and  feems  to  be  foppofed  by 

Mofes  as  to  the  Red -Sea,  ib.* 
Milk,  of  camels,  it's  ropy  nature, 

ill.  247 
Millet,  when  fown^  iv.  97 ;  when 

ripe,  ill.  44,  iy.  97,  98 ;  of  a 
.    coarfe  nature,,  iii,   247  ;  men- 
tioned by  St.  Jerome,  65,  fpec, 

and  iv«  95 
Mills  for. Olives,  ^11.^x72 
Minchah,   exienfive    meaning    of 

that  word,  iv.  569 
Minftrel,  why  required  by  Eliflia 

to  play  before  him»   iii.  304 ; 

whether  they  were  the  fame  as 

Moira,  counters  of,  feme  account 
of  a  coxious  paper  of  her's,  iii« 

*    369 

Mofes,  the  probable  time  of  his 
birth,  iv.  28$;  his  conducing 
Ifrael  through  the  wildernefs.  by 
n  circuit,  320  ;  the  time  it  might 
naturalJy  be  fuppofed  to  take  np, 
'322  ;  hi$  pits,  2yi 

Mother,  of  a  thing,  ufed  in  a  like 
metaphorical  fenfe  as  the  term 
father,  iv.  442 

Mounah,  meaning  of  that  word, 
iii.  219 

Mourning,  on  occafuMi  of  a  dan- 
gerous journey,  iii.  375  ;  when 
dead,  with  the  jaws  tied  up,  382 ; 
ihoes  pat  off,  38c  ;  head  (haved, 
or  hair  diflievelled,  ib  ;  with 
great  noife,  407  j  with  mufic, 
37 V  37^1  396;  at  the  doors  of 
their  houfes,  377 ;.  eating  len- 
tiles  in   their  mourning,  423  ; 

.  ^gg8>  ib ;  beating  the  arms>  413  ; 
throwing  themfelves  into  a  ring 
or  circle,  iv.  56;  by  the  men, 
though  not  fo  frequently  as  by 
the  women,  iii.  402 ;  mourning- 
women,  391,407,408,  note;  by 
children,  according  to  the  fup- 


pofi«bn  of  fo.nf  e^ut  impropnrfyv 
391,;  niopraiii|[  thofe- tha(  died 
i^hen  abfen^:^m.  home, .  592  9 

» .by,  the  ffii^le .  reiatiqiw,  39*  ^ 
with  mufical  prqcfffiona^  391, 
|9&;  morning  a^d  evening.  394$ 
fometimes  dincing  >  ronna   the 

r,  xnftrument  by.wbich.:they  died, 
<393;S  pi;oclaiming^  the  nnn«s  of 

.  thofe  they  lamcm^d,:396^  ^the 

length  of  the  time  of  mourniagr 

400  I     annivef fary    oipurnings, 

.  436,  437  ;  imitative,  438,  4^9;, 

with  mufic  then,  ib. 

Murrine  veffels,  what,  34,  fpecr 

Muiic,  ufed  on  com.n^on  occaiionSr 
iv.  425  ;'  by  ihepherds,  427  ;-  in 
lamenting,  iii.  375,  376$  at  the 
graves  of  the  dezd,  437 ;  fent 
fometimes  by  the  great  to  ecc]e«> 
fiaftical  perfons  to  do  them  ho- 
nour, 302  ;.  whether  of  any  ufe 
to  the  obtaining  prophetic  in- 
fluences, 303,  3Q4.;'  ufed  before 
^eat  people,  as  they  pafied  in 
journeying,  292  ^  . 

Myrtle,  ufed  in  joyous  repafts,  iii* 
189;  in  adorning  graves,  449 

N.  «• 
Names,   Eaftern,  iv.  439;  given 
fometimes  by  the  rule  ]of  contra- 
ries, 440  ;  of  defcriptton  mixed 
with  thofe  that  are  propet  name;, 

27+ 
Nauruz,  or  Neuruz,   the  Perfiam 

new-year's  day,  46,  fppc,  iii. 

II 
Needle,  a  camel's  pai&ng  through 

the  eye  of  one,  iij.  90 
Needle-'work,  of  various  kinds,  iii. 

357  ;  like  inlaid  work,  iv.  451 
New  Veflels,  and  new  clothes,  for 

religious  fplcmnities,  iv.  371. 
New-year's  day,  how  folemnized 

in  Perfia,  iii.  12;  and  when,  11 ; 

it's  gifts  in  England,. 370 
Night,  very  cold  in  May  in  the 

Holy- Land,  and  in  fome  adjoin. 

ing  countries,  iii*^i^  33 

Nightingale, 
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note ;  it's  finglnj,  175^ ;  in  the 
fpriag,  th  5  farther  evidence'  of 
it's  ^ineidence  with  this  cbdng 

■   of  tke  tvrtle-dove^  18^ 

Nile,  hftthivit  in  it  by  tht  ^omtn 
from  devortoil,  jv.  279  5  manner 
in  which  iottt,  260 ;  procefllon 
thither  with  mafic,  282  ;  time 
when,  ib;  proceffiont  upon  it  in 
boats,  306  ;  which  were  illnmi* 
nated,  307,  311,  5rc  ;  fometimes 
watched  with  apprehenfions,  2fii 

Nineveh,  it^s  d^iolation  probabJy 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  of 
Babylon,  iii.  102 

Noon,  travellers  wont  then  to  flop, 
and  to  take  fome  refreshment, 
ill.  217,  S18 

Hnrfes,  refpedt  paid  to  them,  iv. 

5'7 

O. 

Oblations,  how  carried  to  Jerofa^ 
lem,  iv.  368 

Odoriferous  waters,  ufcd  in  walh- 

'    ing  the  dead,  13,  fjpec. 

Odours,  burnt  at  feafts,  iti.  191 

Oil,  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
iv.  302  ;  fent  into  iCgypt,  303  j 
employed  in  proceffions  on  the 
Nile  of  an  idolatrous  nature  in 
great  quantities,  306;  ufed  about 
water  vefiels,  30^  ;  not  wont  to 
be  fent  as  a  civil  prcfcnt,  303  ; 
but  fent  to  modern  Eaftern  faints^ 
3Q^;  kept  buried, in  the  earth, 
109 

Oi»ofXv7»4(,  the  meaning  of  that 
word,  iv.  386 

OoDxoe;  of  the  Greeks,  his  em- 
ployment, iv.  25  J 

Old  age,  how  reprefented  in  the 
Eaft,  iv.  it 

Olives,  black  when  ripe,  iv.  191 ; 
trodden  to  get  the  oil,  iii.  171, 
172 ;  fometimes  ground  in  mills, 
172  ;  fometimes  brought  into 
their  towits  for  that  purpofe,  iv. 
^13,  £17;  ^e  time  of  galhering 


them,  ill.  to ;  liow  gatkert^i  }f » 
106 ;  the  ted  of  many  birds^ 
191 

Olive-trees,  whether  they  bloifom 

.  later  than  thfe  vine,  iv.  1 10 ;  cas- 
ing their  blofibmsi  1 1 1 ;- fome- 
times the  fruit  beaten  off,  106 } 
fometimes  (hakeiii  ib}  the  haunt 
of  brrds^  191  ;  fet  on  lire  by 
enemies,  147,  note 

Omen,  in  the  manner  of  flying 
of  an  eagle,  57,  Tpet  $  and  of  a 
ftork,  58 

Ommiades,  could  not  be  extir- 
pated,  iv.  ti7 

Omolinon,  meaning  of  that  word  j 

Onions,  flihres  fold  for  one  apiece^ 

iv.  245 
Opuntia,  foi^e  account  of  it»  iv* 

8 J,  note,  266 
Ordinance,  meaning  of  that  word^ 

iii.  438 
Ormuz,  it's  bells  carried  in  tri-^ 

umpfa,  iv.  249;  and  it's  king^ 

25,2 
Oftriches,  fome  account  of  thera^ 

iii.,  2QO>   note  |    their  feathers 

worn  m  a  time  of  parade,  284  ; 

an  afticle  of  commerce,  285  | 

their  eggs  tifed  as  an  ornament* 

336,  note;  how  thefe  birds  art 

made  fit  for  food,  335 
Ovru^i  the  meaning  of  that  partis 

cle,  iii.  ajT 

P. 

Painting,  idols,  iv.  $9} ;  and  the 

dead,  397 
PalsfHne,  it's  fea-coaft  in  part  vtfry 

dnfty,   iv.  256  )    in  part  very 

pleafant,'264>  265 
Pallium,  62,  fpec« 
Palm«trees,  grow  on  the  ihore  of 

i«gyptiiv.d2 
Palmyra,  it's  (epulchres,  iii.  44a 
Panegyiis,  meaninjg  of  that  word« 

iii.  196 
Parthia,  remarkable  for  it*s  porce« 

lain,  35,  fpcc.  ^ 

Parueti^ 


I 

l^artieSf  of  pleafufC^iiU  199 

Pailcboard,  a  fort  of  it  ufed  by  the 

,  Coptics,  and  we  may  believe  by 
the  antient  Ifraeli'tesy  iii.  280 

Pavilion,  a  word  fometimes  im- 
properly introduced  into  our' 
tranflation,  iii.  51 

Peninnah,  the  probable  meaning 
of  that  name,  iv.  439 

Perfumes,  burnt  atfeaih,  iii.  191, 
192 ;  in  or  near  fepulchres,  417  ; 
put  into  ihells,  or  boxes  of  ala- 
bailer,  iv.  472 ;  fome  of  them 
confiderably  large,  473 

Perfia,  it's  porcelain  pottery,  35, 
(pec ;  a  feftival  there  of  pouring 
out  water,  iii.  9,  10  ;  the  atti- 
tude in  which  it's  ancient  princes 
were  reprefented,  338  ;  the  fa- 
cred  charadler  of  it's  modern 
kings,  iv.  459,460 

PerAus,  a  pailage  of  his  coniider- 
^^»  43 » 'pec. 

Perfonages,  allegorical,  in  eaflern 
poetry,  iv.  14      ^ 

PeAileoce,  obfervation  concerning 
it,  iv.  297  ^ 

Pharan,  a  remarkable  breach  there, 
iii.  3$,  S6 

Pharaoh,  his  daughter's  bathing  in 
the  Nile>  iv.  28b;  his  baths, 
272 

Philiftines,  ftatc  of  their  country 
in  the  time  of  the  croifades,  iv. 
220,  &c. 

PhilopGcmen,  carried  in  triumph, 
iv.  253 

Pigeons,  make  their  nefts  in  cliffs, 
iii.  55  ;  their,  dung  very  nfeful. 

Pike,  a  mark  of  dignity,  59,  fpec. 

Pilgrimages,  too  often  attended 
with  bloodflied,  iv.  372,  *&c  ; 
ancient  and  modern  in  i^gypt, 
386,  389;  garments  of  mortifi- 
cation then  worn,  403 

Pipers,  employed  in  mournful  £0- 
lemnities,  iii.  397 

JPitch,  ufed  infiead  of  mortar^  iii. 
119 
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Pitchers,  or  jars  of  earth,  ufed  lA 

travdling,  iii.  258 
Pitching,  tents,  in  travelling,  it'l 

time,  iii.  238 
Pits,  in  the  Egyptian  wilderndsi 

iv.  350  ^  . 

Pitts,*  Jofeph,  when  at  Mecca,  iv. 

376,  note 
Plague,     doth    not    originate    iti 

^gyp^f    iv»    297  ;     the     third 

of  thofe  of   Egypt  examined^ 

300 
Plain  of  Sodom,  a  place  of  a  fiilii-. 

lar  kind  defcribed,  iv.  79,  &c» 
Plane-  tree,  planted  in  Perfia  in  the 

Hreets,  iv.  93  ;  fuppofed  to  be  t 

prefervative  from  the  plague,  ib. 
Plautus,  a  pafiiage  of  his  illuftrated» 

28,  &c,  fpec. 
Pliny,  not  well  informed,  38,  fpec. 
Ploughing,  in  Judasa,  it^s  time,  iii. 

3,  15.  IV.  96 
Porcelain,    made  in   Perfia,    3;^ 

fpec;  why  compared  to  the  onyx> 

Porch,  of  a  tcnt^  what,  20,  fpec. 

Porcupine,  ufed  fot  food,  iv.  170 

Portions,  of  food,  taken  away,  or 
changed,  iv*  425 

Polls,  what  meant  by  that  term  in 
Esekiel,  iii.  354 

Pots,  for  feething,  iii.  151 

Pouring  out  water  in  ceremony^ 
iii.  7 ;  explained,  ib* 

Praying,  on  mats>  or  fmall  car« 
pets,  iii.  ^42,  344 ;  with  prof* 
tration,  343 

Prefents,  their  nature,  iii.  237  2 
odd  ones  given '  to  our  old 
princesi  368  ;  of  fruit  and  fiow« 
ers,  iv.  412;  of  fhauls,  485$ 
of  the  pecuniary  kind,  iii.  364, 
Sec;  adced  for  without blufhing, 
iv.  422  ;  interchange  of  them, 
iii.  372  ;  not  always  felfifh,  374; 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  God,  iv. 
368  *     ^ 

fteSes,  not  always  in  the  oIive« 
yards,  iv.  117;  ox  in  the  vine- 
yards, ib  i  but  in  cities,  ib. 
N  n  Prifons^ 
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f  rifons,  'great  fcvcrity  in  Aofc  of 
the  Baft,  iii.  199 

Private  pcrfons,  doing  themfclves 
juilice,  iv.  20 1 9  202 

ProcefBon,  in  timet  of  moarning/ 
iii.  401 ;  fomctimes  general,  ibj 
rometimes  of  particnTar  families, 
ib  ;  of  the  religious  kind,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Mecca  pilgri- 
^8Se>  302  ;  of  the  ancient  and 
inoaern  i£gyptians,iv.  386>  389 ; 
on  the  Nile  m  the  time  of  vint- 
age, 314;  with  mufic  previous 
to  the  bathing  in  the  Nile,  282  ; 
the  ridiculous  levity  of  fome  of 
the  iEgyptian  procclEons,  389  ; 
the  parade  of  an  Arabian  prince's 
going  in  ftate  to  his  devotions, 
iii.  287  ;  about  the  fcpulchrc  of 
our  Lord,  iv.  392  ;  of  the  nup- 
tial kind,  484,  note 

Proper  tins,  a  paiTage  from  him  il- 
luftrated,  35,  fpec;  another 
cited,  iv.  471 

Prophets,  of  idols,  wont  to  live  a 
collegiate  life,  iv.  434 

Proftration,  in  prayer,  iii.  343 ; 
not    on   the   uncovered   earth, 

Provifions,  three  different  cata- 
logues of  them,  iii.  138,  140; 
fet  on  graves,  4c I,  &c;  by  the 
Mofcovites  of  the  laft  century, 
452  ;  demanded  with  roughnefs, 
230 

Pucerons,  again  ft  which  Solomon 
prayed,  iv.  152,  note 

Purfc,  a  part  of  the  girdle,  43, 
fpcc. 


Rabbits,  in  Juda;a,  iv.  171 
Rain,  in  Judaea,  often  veryheavy^ 
iii.  26,  27,  iv.  454;  time  of  it's 
£rft  falling  in  autumn,  iii.  i,  3, 
&c ;  found  there  in  November, 
3  ;  and  the  middle  of  winter, 
25,  26;  in  Galilee,  6;  and  in 
the  defert,  2^,  23.  iv.  355,  374; 


inconvenient  to  travellers,  lii, 
21 ;  fall  in  the  Red-Sea,  iv.  355 

Railins,  dried  fometimes  on  the 
ground,  iv.  120;  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  make  wine,  ib. 

Raithn,  on  the  Red- Sea,  iv.  230 

Rebecca,  the  manner  of  her  carry* 
ing  her  water- veffel,  iv.  481, 
482  ;  her  veiling-  herfelf,  483  ; 
prefent<fd  to  Ifaac,  484 

Red,  the  colour  of  eafbern  idols,  iv. 
393;  fome-  of  their  devotees 
befmeared    with    that    colour, 

394 

Red-Sea^  places  of  importance  on 
it,  iv.  224 ;  flownefs  and  danger 
of  it's  navigation,  365  ;  Sat 
many  wild  fowl,  338  ;  abounds 
in  fiih,  361,  &c;  and  in  fine 
(bells,  474 

Return,  in  fafety,  iignified  by 
hanging  the  mitre- fiiaped  aloe 
over  the  door,  iii.  448 

Rice,  it!s  very  frequent  ufe,  iv.  32^ 
2c6,  &c. 

Riding,  on  horfeback,  when  ap- 
pearing in  (late,  iii.  284,  310^ 

3" 

Roads,  from  ^gypt  to  Judaea,  iv. 
320 

Rocks,  fitting  under  them,  61,. 
fpec ;  many  in  Judaea,  iv.  505  ; 
ufed  as  altars,  ib;  .fprings  rifing 
in  their  hollows,'509;  places  of 
retreat  for  fhepherds  and  doves^ 
iii.  C5  ;  ufefulnefs  ibr  anchoring 
in  the  Red-Sea,  iv.  367 

Roe-buck  and  hart,  what  ntant  by 
thofe  words,  iv.  331 

Rofes,  confirmation  of  their  blot 
foming  in  Judza  im  April,  iii* 
3$ ;  rifing  to  a  confiderable^ 
height,  iv.  88  ;  thofeof  Jericho> 
86,  &c. 

Ruby,  name  of  a  female,'iv.  43a 

Ruins,  fed  among,  iii.  103.;  inha- 
bited, 105 
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Sabbaths,  Jcwilh,   to  be  obferved 

with  rerjoafnefs,  iii.  347  ;  how 

far  our  p^t^ern,  349 
Sackcloth,  how  ufed  in  times  of 

hamiliation,  iii.  342,  &c. 
Sacrifices^  Mohammedan,  their  flefh 

frequently  dried,  an^d  kept  long, 

iii.  157,  158 
Sale,  talting  it  an  engagemeat  to 

£deiicy,  iv.  461  ;  eaung  that  of 

^he  king,  it's   meaning,    458, 

&c. 
Saluting,    Grangers    by    females, 

how,  iii.  245  ;  not  faluting  thofe 

of  a  different  religion,  269, 270 ; 

other  reafon^  for  not  doing  it, 

272 — 275 
Samaritans,  had  dealings  of  fome 

k^od  with  the  jews,   iii.  254, 

355  ;  the  time  of  the  coming  of 

the  Samaritan  woman  to  the  well, 

256,  &c. 
Samuel,  his  jewing  A  gag  Ur  pieces, 

iv.  459 
Sandals,  of  goats-ikin,  iv.  426 
Saphir,  what  place  xneant,  iv.  264, 

kc. 
Sarah,  her   age  when  (boght  for 

by  princes  confidered,  iv.  489 
Sanl,  the  burning  his  body,  iii. 

417,  418 
Savoury  meat,  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft, 

iii.  148,  149;  extenfive  fenfe  of 

the  Hebrew  word  fo  trapikted, 

ib. 
Scabath,  a  Syrian  month,  account 

of  it,  iii.  30 
Scabbards,    richly    covered «     iii. 

357 
Sea,    Mediterranean,  full  of  fifh, 
iv«  192  ;  the  Red,  the  fame,  361 ; 
the   two  feas,  .  what  meant  by 
them,  279 
Seats,  with  a  footftool,  iii.  338 
Septuagint,  the  great  freedom  of 
that  tranflation,  iii.   387  ;  ibme 
advantages  derivable  from  thence, 
ib ;  remarkable  addition  in  it  to 
the  Hebrew  account,  iv..^8; 


it's  authors  often  ftrangely  at  s 
Icfs  how  to  trandate,  415,  418 

Sepulchres,  frequently  on. eminen* 
ces,  iii.  441  ;  of  different  kinds, 
^^«  5)3;  tokens  by  which  to  djf*> 
tinguifii  the  dead  depoiited  in 
them,  399  ;  often  viftted,  and 
with  expoftulations,  iii.  457  s 
'  fometimes  vifited  by  the  inen» 
45^  ;  have  verdure  and  flowers 
growing  about  them,  443'^44S» 
446.  iv.  16,  66,  67 ;  or  placed 
near  them,  or  on  them,  69; 
anointed,  iii.  420, 421 ;  whitened 
often,  449 ;  particularly  before 
great  folemnities^  450  ;  oil  an^ 
wax  candles  prefented  to  thofe 
of  Mohammedan  faints,  416 ; 
and  rich  utenfils,  430,  431  ;  ' 
mufic  at  fome  of  them  cy try 
morning  and  evening,  433  ;  ex* 
hibited  at  others  occalionally, 
ib;  fometimes  opened,  iv.  58, 
&c. 

Seraglio,   it's  expenfivenefs,    one 
caufe  of  eallern  oppreiEon,  iv. 

^97       ,  . 

Serpents,  in  walls,  iv.  84 

Sefamum,  fown  in  their  fields,  iv. 

xoo,  &c. 
Shade,  fought  for,  24,  fpec. 
Shadow  of  death,    land  of>   it's 

meaning,  iv.  346,  &c. 
Shadrach,    and    his  companions^ 

their  drefs,  iii.  318—323 
Shaphan,  it's  probable  meaning, 

iv-.  167,  &c. 
Shauls,  an  Account  of  them,  iv. 

484,  &c. 
Shaw,  Dr,  not  always  accurate, 

iii.  2. 
Sheaves,  put  in  our  tranflatioq  for 

parcels  of  grapes  in  panniers,  iv. 

119,  120 
Sheep,  of  two  kinds,  iv.  ^-64 ;  the 

broad-tailed  moft  common  about 

J«rufalem,  165 
Sheep-fhearing,    it's     time,      iii. 

38J  kiik  then,  75  i  houie  of, 

ib.^ 
N  n  2  Sheii- 


r> 
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Sheik-bcllct,  it's  fignification,  iii. 
309,  note 

Shelly  made  afe  of  for  perfames, 
iv.  474 

Shepherds,  fheltering  in  caves,  iii. 
55,  62;  fleeping  in  the  open 
fields  in  OAober,  66 ;  watch  in 
the  open  air  in  the  fpring  when 
very  cold,  31  ;  often  occadon 
deftruftive  conflagrations,  iv, 
148;  hang  their  atenfils  upon 
frees,  iii.  201  ;  frequently  make 
ufe  of  ruined  places,  103  ;  often 
play  on  muiical  inllruments,  iv. 

Shiloh,  a  feftival  there,  iv.  123  ; 
it's  time  in  eeneral,  ib  ;  it's  na- 
ture, ib. 

Shints,  of  the  Arabs,  all  of  them 
blue,  iii.  334 

Shocks,  of  corn,  an  impfoper  tranf- 
larion,  iv.  150 

Shoes,  not  to  be  worn  of  any  co- 
Jour,  iii.  315  ;  red,  worn  an- 
ciently by  fome  prcat  men  of 
the  Jews,  314;  black,  by  the 
Romans,  64,  fpec  j  put  off  in 
mourning,  iii,  385 

Shore,  common  to'  take  repafts 
there,  iii.  205,  206 

Shut  up  and  left,  meaning  of  that 
cxpreffion,  iv.  212,  &c. 

Shuttle,  not  ufed  by  the  women 
of  Barbary  now,  nor  perhaps 
elfewhere  anciently,  iv.  448 

Signals,  on  the  approach  of  cara- 
vans from  the  defer t,  iii.  266 

Sim,  what  infe6ls,  iv.  i  C2 

Simfera,  the  fame  with  caravan- 
ferai,  iii.  247 

Sinai,  what  trees  grow  there,  iv. 
43 1  ;  fired  at  the  giving  the  law, 
ib. 

Singing,  in  funeral  proceflions,  iii. 
405  ;  when  vines  are  pruned, 
iv.'ci4 

Sion,  a  part  of  Mount  Hermon  fo 
called,  iv.  ^i 

Sitting,  the  aficient  Eailern  form 

10 


bf  it,  ill.  358  2  ander  their  0W9 
vines  and  fig-trees,  203 

Skins,  foir  fitting  and  lying  oti,  iii. 
69  ;  confequently  very  valuable, 
ib. 

Slaves,  wont  to  b«  marked,  iv. 
433  ;  foroetimes  treated  with  ex- 
treme contempt,  245 

Sleeping,  in  the  open  m  in  camps^ 

59,  fpec ;  with  the  face  covered^ 

60,  ib ;  by  fhepherds^  iii.  66 
Smoke-holes^  inilead  of  chimnies, 

iii.  97 

Snow,  in  Judxa,  foroetimes  in  large 
quantities,  iii.  24 

Sodcm,  it's  plain  fnppofed  to  re* 
femble  one  in.  Perfia,  iv.  So,  81 

Songs,  of  the  Arabs,  iv.  259^ 
&c. 

Spears,  carried  before  princes,  iii. 
306,  307  ;  ftuck  in  the  groond 
near  them  when  encamped,  59, 
fpec. 

Splinters,  of  wood,  ofed  as  flam- 
beaux^ iv.  429 

Spring,  the  time  probably  whe« 
David  fled  from  Abfalom,  iii. 
139, 141, 146;  very  cold  in  Tra- 
chonitis,  46,  47 ;  it's  allegoric 
cal  defcription  by  a  Perfian^ 
iv.  14. 

Scabies,  groftoes  ufed  for  thein, 
iii.  107 

Stacks,  of  corn,  an  Hebrew  word 
improperly  fo  tranflated,  iv. 
149 

Stones,  very  large,  ufed  in  facred 
buildings,  iii.  94,  95  ;  placed 
in  deferts  for  dire^ion,  262, 
263  ;  heaps  pf  them  ufed  for 
feats,  217;  heaps  of  them  wor- 
ihipped  as  idols,  iv.  3^ }  placed 
under  facred  trees,  ib. 

Stork,  in  Judaea,  iv.  lyj  ;  a  bird 
of  paffage,  178;  defcribed  as  in 
the  heavens  not  without  caufe, 
1 80 ;  the  time  of  it's  coming, 
1 79 ;  faid  to  rood  on  trees,  1 74  ; 
building  on  ruinated  pitlart,  iii. 

99i 
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99;  it's  flight  fappofcd  to  be 
'    onlinonSy  58 »  fpec. 
Strangers,  how  received,  iii.  245 
Stretching  out  the  hand  towards 
an  objeA  of  devotion,  iii.  350, 
&c ;  to  the  holy  houfe  at  Mec- 
ca, 351,  351;  in  acknowledge 
menc  of  a  prince  newly  eledled^ 

33' 
Strigelias,  a  remark  on  him,  iv. 

206 
StruAures,  containing  water  for 

the  ufe  of  travellers,  iii.  162  ; 

defcription  of  them,  ib. 
Suetonius,  note  on  a  pafTage  of  his, 

57,  fpcc. 
Suffocation,  a  remarkable  inftance 

of  it,  iv.  132,  133 
Somyel,  a  wind  that  kills  in  the 

defert,  iv.  318 ;  felt,  it  may  be, 

by  Ifracl  in  the  wildernefs,  317 ; 

fomething  like  it  in  inhabited 

countries,  311 
Sundays,  how  obferved  by  the  mo* 

dern  Greeks,  iii.  347 
Surprife,  how  expreffcd,  iv.  463 
Su»,   a  bird  of  thefe    countries, 

what  probably  meant  by  that 

term,  iv.  445 
Swallow,  in  Judsea,  iv.  186;  it's 

chattering,  ib. 
Swearing,  with  one  hand  lifted  up, 

iv.  47c ;  with  one  hand  under 

the  thigh,  478  ;  mode  of  fwear- 

ing  among  the  Arabs,  477 
3word,  of  Goliath,  reported  in  the 

tabernacle,  iii.  355  ;  how  wrap- 

jpcd  up,  356,  357 

tabernacles,  feaft  of,  pouring  out 
of  water  then,  iii.  7  ;  fometimes 
rain  before  it,  6 ;  why  a  facred 
one  conftruded  in  the  wilder- 
nefs, iv.  323  ;  it's  covering,  iii. 

3H 
7abor,  buildings  of  maffive  ftones 

on  it's  top,  iii.  94 

TaiN,  of  iheep,  a  delicacy,  iv. 


Tamar,  her  veil  confidered^  1%, 

Tammuz,  mourned  over  near  A 
door,  iii.  378 

Tarrentes,  remarkably  tronbleibma 
infers,  iv.  301 

Tartars,  a  royal  tent  of  theirs  de- 
(bribed,  18,  fpec  ;  their  food, 
iii.  147  ;  manner  of  ipreading 
therafelves  in  a  time  of  war,  ir. 
230,  &c. 

Tegulse,  the  meaning  of  that  word, 

3">  ^P««^- 
Tent,  fitting  at  it*s  door,  iii.  53; 

mourning  there,  377^;  quitkly 

removed,  iv.  453  ;    that  of  a 

Tartar  defcribed,  18,.  fpec. 
Tenth  man,  in  armies,  his  tm» 

ployment,  iv.  234 
Xhermuthis,  her    bathing  in  the 

Nile,  iv.  280;  previous  walk* 

ing  on  it's  banks,  28$ 
Thigh,  the  hand  put  under  it  ift 

fwearing,  iv.  474,  &c. 
Thorns,  extenfive  meaning  of  the 

word    fo    tranflated,    iv»   150, 

198 
Threfhing,  it's  diftrent  forms«  iv» 

102,  103 
Threfhold,  the  place  where  people 

pay  honours  to  the  great,  •!!« 

352  ;  and  to  their  faints,  ib. 
Thrones,  or  high  feats,  have  here* 

tofore  been  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  iii. 

338 ;   fometimes  by  provincial 

governors,  305  ;   alfo  by  lewd 

women,  340 
Thus,  an  examination  of  th$  mean* 

ing  of  a  Greek  particle  io  tranf* 

lated  in  St.  John's  goQ>el«  iii, 

Tibullus,  a  paflage  from  him  re» 
lating  to  the  facred  Syrian  doves, 
iii.  57  ;  another  relating  to  the 

'   ancient  cheefe-vats,  32,  fpec. 

Tigris,  large  fifli  there,  iv.  19$ 

Time,  of  the  year,  marked  oot  by 
the  appearing  or  difappearing  of 
birds,  and  the  flowering  of  planu^ 
iv.  179,  18P4  &c, 

TomU^ 
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Ti>n^lM>  bailt  ovir  their  faints,  ill. 
424 ;  prefenc  manner  of  garniih- 

-  ing  them,  4>8 ;  anointed  with 
perfumed  oil,  411 ;  decked  with 

'    Itfairea  and  f!owers>  447 

Torches^  fplinters  ufed  inftead  of 
them,  iv,  429 

"Trachonicis^  found  to  be  very  cold 
i&  the  fpring,  iii.  46,  47 

Travelling,  the  expences  of  peo- 
ple in  authority  how  defrayed, 

.    tit.  231,  &c. 

Treading,  grapes  ^olives,  and  cream 
for  butter,  iii.  171 

Tfees,  fitting  under  them,  iii.  196; 
planted  about  houfes,  109;  fome 
of  the  greateft  favourites  amdng 

.    them  enumerated,  iv.  88,  9sc* 

Triumph,  manner  of  carrying  an 
Eaftern  priace  in  triumph,  iv. 

Tulips,  feaft. of,  51,  fpcc;  blof- 
'    fi>m  in  Periia  early  in  the  fpring, 
IV.  15 

Tumuli,  icpulchral,  or  barrows,  in 

.    the  land  of  Uz,  iii.  443 

Turban ts,  often  very  heavy,  iii. 
%By  fi  defcribed,  386,  note 

Tujrtle. doves,  in  Judaea,  iv.  183;' 
migratory  birds,  186;  but  not 
all,  the  more  tame  ones  not 
changing  their  abode,  187, 188 ; 
treated  with  great  tendernefs  in 
Turkey,,  190;  eaten,  187;  de- 
licious,, ib  ;  a  farther  con6nna- 

'  tion  of  their  cooing  being  heard 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  ting- 
ing of  the  nightingale,  187, 
a88 

Tygers,  in  Judaea,  iv.  172. 

Tyre,  why  it's  prince  was  deno- 
XBioated  a  cherub,  iii.  337,  note ; 
the  weather  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, 33  , 


V  and  U. 
Vallies,  Arabs  wont  to  fccrete  them- 

fclves  in  them,  iii.  78 
Yafe,  for  fprinkling,  iv,  tj  . 


Vat«,  ftr  ckeefe,  33,  Ipec. 
Veal,    reckoned   a  deticacy^   iilv 
lai 

Veil,  of  door- ways,  their  foperior 
richnefs,  iv.449;  thatof  abride^ 
red,  483,  484 

Venomous  anima^ls,  in  walls^  iiu 
91,9a 

Veffels,  ft)r  perfumes,  fomttimes 
large,  iv.  473  ;  fometimes  of 
alabafter,  472 ;  how  broken,  ib  ; 
fometimes  w«rc  fiiells,  474 ;  vef- 
fels for  fprinkling  liquid  ptr^ 
fumes,  15,  474;  veifeh  to  be 
clean  in  which  prefeots  were 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  God,  368; 
often  new,  ib. 

Veltments,  of  John  Baptiil,  iv.  4871 
upper,  laid  afide  in  tiroes  of  fo^ 
lemn  humiliation,  403  ;  dreis  of 
the  Mohammedans  then,  ib. 

Villages,  covered  by  trees,  ill. 
lie — III 

Vine,  it's  leaves  eaten  by  camels 
and  goats,  iv.  129,  and  39,  fpec; 
it's  dropping  ic^s  leaves,  130; 
whether  it  cafts  off  it's  half- 
grown  grapes,  113  ;  the  fap« 
pofed  caufe  of  this,  ib  ;  trailing 
on  the  gi-ound  in  Judaea,  513  ; 
iinging  of  the  people  that  prune 
it,  514;  it's  wood  makes  ex- 
cellent fuel,  iii.  112,  note 

Vinegar,  mingled  with  oil  into 
which  bread  is  dipped,  iii;  160 

Vintage,  time  of,  iii.  20 ;  fingiog 
and  fliouting  then,  iv.  514; 
finifhes  in  Greece  with  dances^ 
&c.  121 

Violets,  ufed  in  the  Jewiih  illo- 
minations,  4^,  fpec. 

Virgins,  of  Shiloh,  their  dancings 
iv.  122 

Umbrella,  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  iii. 
280  ;  nekrly  appropriated  to 
royalty,  281  ;  anciently  ufed  in 
Perfia,  282 

Undions,  funeral,  much  more  oint- 
ment  ufed  on    thofe   occafioos 
thah  in  entertainments,  iv.  4^4 
Voice, 
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Voice,  of  tte  bridegroom  and  of 
the  bride,  iii.  29^ 

VoJtaire,  an  objedlion  of  his  con- 
cerning Sarah  confidered,  iv. 
488  ;  another  relating  to  Di- 
nah, 497 

Uz,  land  of,  not  in  Perfia,  iv.  81, 
^q;  fepulchral  tmnuli  there, 
iii.  443 

W. 

Walls,  of  loofe  flones,  iv.  84 ; 
harbouring  venomous  animals, 
iii.  91,  92;  of  cities,  built  at 
the  top  of  different  materials 
from  thofe  at  the  bottom,  03 

Ward,  Dr,  a  fentiment  of  his.  ex- 
amined, iii.  135,  note 

Walhing,  linen,  in  rivers  and  foun^ 
tains,  iv.  437  ;  mentioned  by 
Homer,  439  ;  the  dead,  with 
odoriferous  waters,  13,  fpec. 

Water,  folemnly  poured  ont  before 
God,  iii.  7  ;  frequently  given  to 
travellers,  161  ;  but  it  fhould 
feem  fold  by  the  Samaritans  to 
Jewifh  paflengers,  254,  255  ; 
perhaps  not  frequently  drawn  at 
noon  even  in  winter,  256,  257  ; 
fome  in  the  deferts  brackiih,  iv. 
344;  others  unwholeibme,  ib ; 
greafy,  what  meant  by  it,  40, 
^ec ;  flaying  people  near  wa- 
ter, iii.  77 

Water- veffel,  it's  form,  iv.  479 

Watering,  camels,  in  the  dcfert, 
done  by  a  fkin  fpread  on  the 
ground,  iv.  343  *- 

Wax,«  ufed  for  flopping  winc-vef- 
fels,  iv.  469 ;  and  thofe  that 
held  perfun)C6,  470,  471 

Weather,  when  wet  iirft  comes  in 
Jndaca,  iii.  i,  3;  when  frofty, 
6;  wltich  is  ibmetimes  fevere, 
24-^26 

Weaving,  referred  to  by  Hezc- 
kiah,  IV.  446 

Wells,  fometimes  flopped,  iv.  247, 
&c  ;  reafon  for  it  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  248,  249 


Wheat,  whcthci'  ever  made  i  pie- 
fent  of,  iii.  237, 

Whitenine,  ftpulthttt,  at  fixed 
Ximes,  ill.  449,  &c. 

Wicker-work,  white,  nfed  in  filH- 
ing,  a  part  of  ^Egyptian  mag- 
nificence, iv.  450 

Wild-beafb,  numeroas  in  Jnd^eai* 
iv.  172 

Wildernefs,  Arabian,  fhrabs  in  it, 
iv.  324,  &c ;  Egyptian,  many 
in  that,  325  ;  but  very  few 
fprings,  328,  341,  &c;  beafti 
for  food  there,  329 

Windi  flrong  in  Judaea,  iii.  26; 
it's  direction  in  the  time  of  rain, 
16;  deftroying,  iv.  311,  318; 
that  which  injures  the  olive* 
trees  fuppofed  to  be  different 
from  that  which  injures  the  vine, 
in  Greece,  115  ;  neither  of  them» 
it  fhouki  feem,  the  eaft  wind,  ib. 

Windows,  of  two  forts,  iii.  96; 
filled  up  with  fhell-work,  32, 
fpecv 

Wine,  it*s  colour  in  Judaea,  iv. 
131;  of  Lebanon,  134;  wine 
made  now  in  thefe  countries 
with  difiiculty,  ^13  ;  tranfport- 
ed  in  veffels  of  fkin  that  are 
pitched,  469  ;  put  fbmetimea 
into  gourd-ihells,  41^  ;  veffels 
.fometimes  Hopped  with  wax, 
469;  drank  in  a  morning,  iii. 
127;  in  temples,  iv.  482;  of 
the  condemned  or  mulled,  what 
it  means,  ib. 

Wine-preffes,  fometimes  in  towns, 
iv.  118 

Winter,  additional  proofs  of  it's 
fe verity  in  Judaea,  iii.  24 — 26  ; 
when  it  ends,  30 ;  old  age  com- 
pared to  it>  iv.  20  ;  it's  defcrip- 
tion,2i 

Wives,  purchafed,iv.  500 

Women,  their  readinefs  to  give 
water  to  travellers,  iii.  254, 
note;  manner  of  expreffing joy, 
277,  &c  ;  a  number  of  them 
employed  to  invite  to  a  ban- 
quet. 
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^^ueC,  195  }  this  done  very  pub- 
licly, ib ;  in  a  pardcuJar  tone, 
ib|  waih  foal  linen  in  rivers, 
and  at  fountains,  iv.  437;  early 
snarriageablenefs,  417  ;  fome- 
times  marry  princes  when  not 
very   young,    402  ;    that   are 

.    mourners  by  profeffion,  iii.  391 

Wool,  Caihmirian,  very  fine,  iv. 
486 

Wounds,  made  by  idolaters  in  their 
hands,  iv.  433  ;  by  others,  ib. 

Wrappers,  for  books  very  rich, 
iii*  3$6 ;  infcriptions  on  them, 
iv.  8 

Writings,  buried  in  the  earth,  iv. 
z  i  how  preferred  J  3 


Y. 


Year,  Soltanic,  it's  beginning,  iiL 
1 1  •  iv.  1 79 ;  iiew,  among  th^ 
Perfian  fire-wor(hippers,  hov/ 
obferved,  iii.  11 

Yellow,  people  befmeared  with 
that,  as  well  as  with  red,  in 
commemoration  of  a  bloody  vie* 
tory,  iv.  394;  bufkins  (^  that 
colour,  63,  fpec. 


Z. 

Zaanan,  what  country,  iv.  267 
Zedekiah,  carried  in  triumph^  ir* 
Hi 


FINIS. 


E    R    R    A    T    ^ 

P.  115, 1.  \2»fir  PaufaniiKS  read  Paufaniiis* 

P.  185, 1.  2^9  for  Sibiran  r.  SibiriAn, 

P.  189,  L  pen, /or  lonios  r.  lonicus. 

P.  197,  L  iSf/or  Le  put  &. 

P.  270,  note,  1.  is,/or  mich^em  r.  michchem. 

P.  324, 1.  25, /tfr  is  r.  arc 

P.  441,  note,  1.  y,/or  216  r.  218. 

P.  458, 1.  J,/or  US8  r.  us. 

P«  473»  L  8t  remove  the  pobts  from  nnderftand  and  15.. 


